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PREFACE. 



In this Second Edition of my Grammar, I have endeavoured 
to justify, as much as was in my power, the encouragements 
that werejfiven to me, when this book was first published. 
Greater ettorts were the on^y answer which I could make to 
those persons, whose approbation and advice have smoothed the 
rough path in which I willingly placed myself; greater efforts 
still are my answer to those who may have seen in my under- 
xtaking, but a new Grammar published, but a new worK thrown 
from the press. 

Before I again explain my justification of this production, I 
would consider it ungrateful, did I not offer my sincere thanks to 
those persons who perused my book before giving their judg- 
ment, and who were, by that, convinced that I had constantly 
endeavoured to be useful, although I had not always succeededf. 

My opinion on languages is this. 

A language is the form that ideas assume as soon as they can 
be expressed by words. 

Our ideas become so identified with our mother tongue, that 
we soon lose the means of expressing them differently than by 
the words we are accustomed to use ; which makes our mother 
tongue the medium through which Qur ideas are transmitted. 

This explains why the English language, spoken by the 
French, is most generally French translated mto English ; why 
a foreigner does not ask how such a want, such a desire maybe, 
expressed, but how such a phrase may be rendered into the lan- 
guage he wishes to learn. 

This point being once established, nothing remains to be done 
by the teacher of languages, but to help a foreigner to translate 
1)18 own language into another. Such is the task which I have 
imposed on myself. 

But, to discharge this duty, by using the grammars that have 
ever come under my observation, was, I found, utterly imprac- 
ticable. 

In all the grammanl am acquainted with, I found the follow- 
ing radical objections. 
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IV PREFACE. 

They are generally translations of French grammars inta 
English ; they do not present any regular system of comparison 
between the English and the French languages ; they give di- 
rections, either by rules or by signs, to translate the exercises 
contained in them, but never to translate the language itself; 
they very seldom, answer one of the thousand difficulties which 
arise in the mind of the learner ; and it seems, indeed, as if they 
never had been used by their authors themselves. 

In order to proceed with my plan, it was necessary to answer 
all objections, to clear all difficulties ; this I have endeavoured 
to do. My grammar will, upon examination, be found to con- 
tain upwards of one hundred new rules upon very important 
difficulties which have never been treated of by former gram- 
marians ; and it is in consideration of this fact, indeed, that I 
claim for my work the title of a new Grammar. 

Such a plan as I have displayed, might be followed in other 
elementary books. Time and experience will, I hope, enable 
me to see that object accomplished. 

Thus far I have been compelled to limit myself to the im- 
provement of this Grammar. I hope nay endeavours will be, as 
formerly, imderstood by the public before whose eyes I place it 
for the second time. 

My better knowledge of the English language enabled me to 
improve the style, and a longer experience guided me through 
the changes and additions. 

To the critic who might censure the book withouLknowlng it ; 
to the learner who would ascribe as a fault to it what he should 
attribute to his own failing memory, mv answer will be this ; 
Tollt lege. 
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DXRBCTIOMS. 

The rules on pronunciation must not be read in the first 
lesson, as given in the Grammar. But, during the first meet- 
ing, the teacher will make the Scholars read the alphabet, the 
vowels, the nasal, and compound vowels, and the verb avoir, or 
part of it, which he will give to be learned as hereafter directed. 
In the succeeding lessons the chapter on pronunciation must be 
read attentively, and by small portions ; after which the ques- 
tions will be asked. 

N.B. It is important to observe that the letter e, according to 
the new pronunciation, is not pronounced like the English a, 
as was erroneously indicated, in the alphabet. Its sound is 
that of e in her. 
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Observations. — French Vowels are long and short ; 
the former being more open and longer than the latter. 

E has different sounds, which will be explained below. 

I is in French as sharp as the English ee. 

O has nearly the sound of o in rob, unless it be long, as 
in the examples below, in which it has the sound of o in bone. 

Directions for reading French Words. 

In pronouncing French words, the learner should observe that 

the voice never rests but on the last syllable, unless the word 

end in e mate, (an e without an accent,) in which case the 

voice rests on the penultimate syllable, (the last but one.) 

QUESTIONS. 
How is / pronounced in Prench ?•— How is O pronounced ? — On what 
syllable does the voice rest in pronouncing a French word which does not 
end in e mute ? — How when the word ends in e mute 7 — W hat is the 

* The pronunciation of a language cannot be perfectly obtained by 
comparing it with that of another ; but after the sounds are communicated 
by the teacher, it is easier to remember them if a point of comparison be 
given. 

t The learner must acquire the sound of these four letters from the 
instructor. 

' X ProDOttOce be in that example like 6 in the word rtt6, and give th« 
vocal sound to all the other consonants. 

2 



14 PRONUNCIATION. 

Ex. cardinal', adora'ble ; cardinal, adorable ; and not as in Eng- 
lish, cardinal^ adorable. 

The letter s when added to form the plural does not alter the 
pronunciation in the least. 

The French consonants are generally pronounced like 
the English. 
Final consonants are generally silent. 
All deviations from these rules will be noticed hereafter. 

ACCENTS. 

The French make use of different accents over their vow- 
els ; viz. the circumflex ( " ) the grave ( ^ ) and the acute ('). 
The circumflex lengthens' their sound, and is chiefly 

E laced over a vowel, when a letter, formerly used after it, 
as been suppressed. 

A vowel marked with a circumflex accent is always long, 
as mAt^ mast, formerly spelt mast. 

The grave accent is only placed over three vowels ; on e 
to give it an open or grave sound, and on d and w in a few 
monosyllables, in order to distinguish them from others of 
the same orthography but of diff*erent significations ; as in 
Idf there, and ow, where, to distinguish them from Za, the, 
and 02/, or. 

The acute is only placed over the vowel e to give it a 
sharp sound. 

OF THE LETTER E. 

The letter E has then two distinct sounds, viz., the grave 
and the acute. 

Besides these two sounds it is mute (silent) as in the En- 
glish word fate. This occurs when the e, being the last let- 
ter of a syllable or of a word, is not marked with an accent: 
petit^ small, little ; malade, sick. 

N. B. A diaeresis ( •* ) placed over an c does not give it any 
sound; for an e thus marked is always silent. The use of that 
sign will be explained hereafler. 

If an s be added to form the plural of a word ending in e 
mute, it does not alter the sound of the word, and neither the 
e nor the « is sounded. Fi7Ze, city j villes, cities; dame, 
lady ; dames, ladies. 

N. B. It is important to know how French words are di- 
vided into syllables. 

One consonant between two vowels forms a syllable with 

use of the circumflex accent? — ^What sound has e marked with that 
accent? — What sound does the eravo accent give to e ? — What sound 
does the acute accent give ? — ^When is an e mute ? — Does the letter «, 
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the second and not with the first ; as mart, husband ; (T/wi-ri.) 

When there are two consonants between two vowels, the 
division is made between the two consonants ; as par^i, par- 
ty, (par-ti ;) unless the consonants be two of those that can 
be pronounced in one impulse of the voice ; (these, with 
the additlRi of /s!'n, are the same as in Bnglish,) in which 
instance they both belong to the second vowel ; as abri, 
shelter; ^-bri.) 

With three consonants the division is made between the 
second and the third; as, obscur^ obscure ;(obs-cur ;) un- 
less these can be pronounced in one impulse of the voice, in 
which instance the division is made between the first and 
the second ; as, attribute attribute ; (at-tri-but.) 

If there be four consonants, the first two belong to the first 
syllable, the last two to the next ; as, obstructif, obstructive; 
(obS'truC'tif.) 

The letter x, being a compound letter, is considered as 
two consonants, and although it be, in spelling, joined with 
the second vowel, yet the same rules of pronunciation must 
be observed that are laid down for two consonants betweea 
two vowels. (See the word alexis below.) 

Tlie E is grave (very much like the English e in hell^) 
when marked with a circumflex accent (^,) or a grave ac- 
cent, (e,) or when it is followed by a consonant in the same 
syllable^ (see the rules on the division of syllables;) mime, 
same ; perc, father; crepe, crape ; procis, law-suit ; perte, 
loss'^ ferme, farm; alexis, alexis; (pronounced as if spelt 
alek'Sis;) unless the consonant be final and silent, in which 
case it is close, or as sharp as e with an acute accent ; nez, 
nose; fermer, to shut. 

N.B. — In the following words the e is mute, although fol- 
lowed by ss ; dessvs, above ; dessous, below ; ressort, 
spring ; and in all words commencing with ress, yet the e 
is errave in ressac, surf ; and ressusciter, to resuscitate. 

The sound of E grave can be remembered by comparing the 
English words pair and bell with the French worda pire, father, 
and belle^ a belle ; observing that the French e grave, particu- 
larly the long S, is a little more open and longer. 

The E is acute when marked with an acute accent. It 

added to c mute in the plural, give any sound to the e ? — ^With what Eng- 
lish word can you compare the sound of open ft ? — That of acute 6 ? — 
How can you remember the difference of the sound of these e's ? — ^Tell me 
all the instances in which e in grave ? — When is e acute ? — ^What rule do 
you follow for dividing words into syllables ? — When is the ciicuroflex ac- 
cent used 7— When is the grave accent used ? — ^When is the acute accent ? 
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is sharper than the English i4, and keeps the middle between 
A and final y ; temerite, temerity ; severite, severity. 

The difference between e grave and e acute can be remem« 
bered by comparing the English words less and lace; met and 
mate^ wreck and ro^e, as these words differ in sound nftjtrly as the 
grave d differs from the acute. V 

Rules on the use of the accents. ^ 
The circumflex accent is used on e when that leffer is long 

and grave, and when some consonant formerly used afler it has 

been suppressed. 

The grave accent is only used when the next syllable ends in 

e mute ; as SSvire^ and in some few words ending ii\ es, as acces. 
In all other instances e, when sounded, is marked with an 

accute acccLt; as in S^vdre, the first and second syllables of 

which are examples of these rules. 

Remark. — Although it be said that E is silent, when final 
and not accented, it must be observed that in monosylla-. 
bles, when it is not accompanied by another vowel, this let- 
ter has necessarily a sound, without which jt would not be 
Sossible to pronounce the word. This sound is somewhat 
ke the second sound of u (tub^) but not quite so distinct. 
It resembles the e which is heard in pronouncing fast the 
two words the lord. Ex ; me, je, le, te, se. 

The same occurs even in the beginning or the middle of 
words, where e mute is found in several successive sylla- 
bles ; as, redevenir. 

Remark. — Every word ending in e mute has its penultimate 

pyllable long. Thus, when a mute e is added to words, as is 

often done to make their feminine, the vowel which precedes t 

mute, and which is the last sounded, becomes long. Read 

frugal f — ^f rugate; joti.Jolie^ pretty. 

There is no instance of two successive syllables ending in 
e mute at the end of a word. If there be two e% either the 
first is grave ; as, pere, father ; or the second acute ; as, 
pese, weighed. 

OF THE VOWELS IN GENERAL. 

These distinctions being made, it is important to observe 
that the French vowels are always sounded as marked in 
the alphabet, when they are unaccompanied by another 
vowel, parif wager j poli, polite ; lune, moon ; 

How is e mute pronounced in monosyllables ? — In what English word 
do you hear such a sound ? — How are several successive mute e> sound- 
ed at the beginning of a word ? — Can two successive mute e^a come at the 
end of a word ? — What alteration in the pronunciation of a word does 
the addition of e mute produce ?-- How are vowels pronounced when un« 
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n 



Except when they are fpllowed by ti or m in the same 
syDable, as they then acquire a nasal sound, which the stu- 
dent must learn accuratdy from the teacher. 

N. B. The learner must again apply the rales laid down for 
the division of syllables, which in this instance lead to the 
general rule, that, there is no nasal sownd when n or m if followed 
by e mute. 

Remark. The nasal sound produced by m is the same as 
that produced by n. 

A List of the Nasal Vowels. 



are all sounded like e in encore. 




en (when final) is sounded like e in ir^^n 

in J ^G sounded like . . . iin^ne 

om 
on 
um 
un 



the n or m be- 
^ . t ^ J^ ing articulated 

u in hunting 







EXAMPLES. 




roiT^^n 


novel 


fin 


fine 


ambre 


amber 


impoli 


• impolite 


enfant 


child 


bon 


good 


empire 


empire 


ombre 


shade 


Italien 


Italian 


brun 


brown 


hymen 


hymen 


parfum 


perfume 



As by a principle deduced from the above rules, there is no 
nasal sound when n or m is followed by a vowel, a difference 
must be observed in the pronunciation of these words : an^ year; 
Ane, Baa; fin^ fine; (masc.) ^nc, fine; (fem.) son,, sound; mono- 
Zone, monotonous; brun^ browQ ; (masc.) brune^ brown ; (fem.) 

REMARKS ON THE LETTERS N AND M. 

First Remark. Although double n and m are met in 
many French words, yet these words are pronounced as if 
spelt with a single n or m. Ex : ame, soul ; flamme, blaze ; 



accompanied by others in the same syllable?— When do they become 
nasal / — When is it that the vowels are not nasal although followed by n 
or m ?— What e -neral rule can you give on this subject ?~-Mention the 
English words ^iven as models foi the nasal sounds? — What diflference is 
there between tfte nasal sound of n and that ofm? — ^What is to be ob* 
served with regard to double n or m 7 — ^Name the exceptions to that rule. 

2* 
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platane, plane-tree; canne, cane; tanner flour; innocent, 
innocent ; astrooome, astronomer ; homme, man. 

Observe that in worcls ending in emme and enne, the of- 
fice of the first m and ti is to make grave the e which pre- 
cedes it : these syllables being pronounced as eme and ene. 
Ex : dilemme, dilemma ; etrenne, handsel. 

But in words commencing with emm, em are nasal ; as, 
emmener, to carry aivay, pronounced as if spelt anmener. 

In adverbs ending in emment these two syllables are pro- 
nounced as if spelt aman ; as prudemment^ prudently. 

The first syllables of the following words are nasal : en- 
noblir, to ennoble ; ennui, dulness ; ennnyer, to weary, 
and derivatives. 

In words beginning with imm, the two tw's are heard, al- 
though the i be not nasal. This syllable is then pronoun- 
ced as in the English word imminent. Ex : immortel, im- 
mortal ; immense, immense. 

The two Tn's are sounded in the same manner, in the 
words ammoniaCy ammoniac; commuer, to commute; 
commemoration, commemoration; commotion, commo- 
tion ; commensurable, commensurable. 

Two Ti's are sounded as in the English word annual, in 
annales, annals ; annotation^ annotation ; annuel, annual ; 
annuler, to annul ; inne, innate: innover, to innovatq; and 
derivatives. 

SECOND Remark. The letter m at the end of nouns de- 
rived from ancient and foreign languages, is sounded as in 
the English word ham; as, requiem, Salem, Rohoam, Je- 
rusalem, Ibrahim ; but is nasal hi Adani, Joachim, 

Third Remark. C/m, when final, are pronounced owe; 
as, album, ojnum, rum, rhum ; except in parfum, per- 
fume, In which it has the sound of u in hunting, Rumb, 
a point of the compass, is pronounced ronbe. 

Fourth Remark. There are words in which en and in 
are followed by Ay these syllablesbeing mere particles pre- 
fixed to words commencing with h. In these words, en is 
nasal, and in is not. The reason of this singularity is, that 
en has been placed before h aspirated, and in before h mute ; 
j«, enhardir, to embolden ; inhumain, inhuman. 

The difference between the two h's will be given under the 
hetid of that letter. 

Fifth Remark. Ent are silent in the third person plural 
of verbs ; read : ils parlent, they speak. 

Qow is fipai m pronounced in foreign words ? — ^When is final um pro* 
Bounced onu 1 — How are en and in pronounced when followed by A ? 
—How are tnX sounded in the third person plural of verbs ? 
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N. B. There are two verbs, viz : venir, to come, and tenir^ to 
hold, in which, an well as in their derivatives the nasal sounds 
are worthy of particular attention. All relating to these verbs 
will be given in their conjugations. 

Several of the words placed among the exceptions contain 
syllables the pronunciation of which has not yet been explained; 
the first three iu the following list particularly. In that case 
it would be advisable for the learner to hear them read bv the 
teacher, or to postpone them until he has become acquainted 
with all the rules of the French pronunciation. 

The following words are irregular in their pronunciation. 
Enivrer . to intoxicate, pronounced as if spelt an-nivre 

^norgueillir to make proud anorgueiUi 

monsieur . Sir, Mr meusieu 

ennemi . . enemy enemi 

nenni » , no nani 

hennir . . to neigh dni 

solennel . Solemn solanel 

femme . . woman, wife fame 

faon . . , fawn fan 

peon . . . pea cock pan 

taon . . . ox-fly ton 

Laon . . iMon (a French city^ .... Lan 
Caen . . Caen (a French city) .... Can 
Sa6ne . . a River S6ne 

Mn are articulated distinctly, but without the nasal sound, 
although e assumes before these letters the sound of a, as, 
amni^tie, amnesty ; calomnie,csL\umny ; somnambu7e,som- 
nambulist; indemnite, indemnity. But m is silent in con- 
damner, to condemn ; and automne, autumn. 

After having examined the vowels when they occur alone in 
a syllable, it is necessary to see how they are pronounced when 
accompanied by others. 

OF THE COMPOUND VOWELS AND DIPHTHONGS. 

There are simple sounds in French, represented by two 
letters ; as, ai, av, which are pronounced e, o ; these are call- 
ed compound vowels. 

But tnere are other combinations of two vowels, in which 
each of them preserves its proper sound ; and when they 
form but one syllable they are called diphthongs. 

No name appears to have been given to two successive vowels 
which form two syllables. 

Read the words in which the nasal syllables are not pronounced accorcl* 
iiq^^to'the above rules. — How are mn pronounced ?•— What is a compound 
f«w»l ?-»Whati8 a diphthong ?— Tell me what are the combinations «f 
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Am these rules are intended for the use of the English student 
they mast be presented to him in the most striking manner, 
without regard to the arrangement adopted in Grammars made 
for the French. 

The combinations of two vowels are divided into two 
classes ; the first containing those which produce together a 
sound different from that which they produce separately ; 
the second those which preserve their proper sounds. 

A LIST OF THE COMBINATIONS OF TWO VOWELS WHICH 
LOSE THEIR PROPER SOUNDS. 

^ > have the sound of French e 

au o 

eu have the sound of u in the English word spur 
ou , . . 00 , . . book 
oi . . . wa . . . war 

or better that which would be produced by the French 
letters ova uttered in one syllable. 
OB, which very seldom occur, have the sound of e when un- 
accompanied by another vowel. 

Remark i. As the compound vowels ai and ez represent 
the vowel e, they are, like that vowel, sometimes grave and 
sometimes acute. Tliey are grave when in the last sylla- 
ble of a word, or when followed by a syllable ending in e 
mute, and acute in all other instances. 

The sound ai in verbs will be given with that part of speech. 

Remark ii. With regard to au, which represent o, that 
compound vowel is open when in the last syllable of a word, 
or when followed by a syllable ending in e mute, and short 
in the other instances. 

examples. 
affaire affair reine qveen mauve mallow 
paire pair peine pain pauvre poor 

balai broom veine vein audace audacity 

amiable amiable reinette pippin etau . vice 

peur fear voiture carriage boule bowl 

soeur sister poivre pepper clou nail 

seul alone foi faith sou cent 

meule mill-stone moine 7nonk bijou jewel 

First Remark. There are words in wliich the vowels 



vowels in which they lose their proper eounfls, and what is the sound 
which they assume. — What is to be observed with regard to ai and « ? — 
To au? — What are the instances in which the vowels of the abocfi list 
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of the above list are pronounced as two syllables, and each 
of the vowels preserves its primitive sound ; but in such ca- 
ses that exception is indicated by a diaresis ( •• ) placed 
over the second vowel, as naify artless ; bawnette, bayonet; 
Saul, Saul ; Esaii, Esau ; A/oise, Moses. 

Second Remark. Should the e be accented in either of 
the compound vowels ei and eu each vowel must be pro- 
nounced distinctly and they will form two syllables ; as, 
obeir, to obey ; reussir^ to succeed. 

Third Remark. Ai and ei are always pronounced like 
a diphthong, viz: each of the vowels distinctly in one syl- 
lable before 1, in the same syllable^ or //, / and II being 
sounded as in the English word brilliant ; as, aiV, garlick; 
sir ail, seraglio; oreiUe, ear ; merveilley wonder; 

Fourth Remark. Ai and et, followed by m or n in the 
same syllable, have exactly the same nasal sound of in. 
We read in the same manner the words pain^ bread ; and 
pin^ pine tree ; fairn^ hunger ; and Jin^ end ; dessein, de- 
sign ; and dessin, drawing, &c. 

Fifth Remark. O?, before n in the same syllable, is 
pronounced as if spelt ot^iw; as loin, far; coin, corner; 
€oin, care ; foin, hay. 

Sixth Remark. Oi is sounded like o, the i being silent, in 
Olffnon, onion ; poignard, poinard ; and pois^nee, handAil. 

tl is silent in d jeun, fasting; and Jean, John. 

Observation. — Oi wero formerly used in the iipperfects and 
conditionals of verbs, and in many sul>8lantiveMK|||||tepreBeiit the 
sound of e. Voltaire proposed to substitute in these words 
the compound vowel ai for oi. This improvement was first 
adopted, by almost all the French writers, and at last by the Aca> 
demy. Therefore, the learner will find no difRculty in reading 
books in which this orthorgraphy was followed. As for old pub- 
lications he must be careful to give the sound of e to ot\ in the 
imperfects and conditionals of verbs, and also in several substan- 
tive, the pronunciation of which he can ascertain by applying to 
a modern dictionary. 

OF THE VOWELS WHICH PRESERVE THEIR SOUNDS. 

When two vowels occur together in an order different 
from that of the above given vowels, each of them pre- 
serves its proper sound, and they form one or two syllables ; 
in the former case they are called diphthongs: they have no 
special name in the latter. 

have each its proper sound 7—- How arc as and ei sounded before / 7 — How 
before « or m in the same syllable ?<— How are oi sounded before n 7 
How are two vowels pronounced when placed in a different order from 
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' But if the first vowel be e without an accent, it is entirely 
silent J if e mute be the second vowel it merely lengthens 
the first : as, flageolet^ ; folie^ folly. 

Remark. Sometimes u is a mute letter ; viz. afler g aod q\ 
and as in these instances it is always followed by a vowel, it will 
not be counted a syllable, nor be pronounced ; as will be ex- 
plained under letters g and q. 

As two vowels form either one or two syllables, the fol- 
lowing directions will be found useful. 

1. If neither of the two vowels be i, they will be pro- 
nounced in two syllables ; as Cacao, — ; nuage, cloud. 

2. If i be one of the two vowels, they form a diphthong in 
the final syllables ten, ier, ion, and in short words which 
have no other vowels, and thus become monosyllables : as 
soutien, support ; dernier^ last ; lion, — ; fiel, gall ; nuit, 
night. 

But final id is pronounced in two syllables, except when 
there is no other vowel in the word : as ministeriel, — al ; 
del, heaven. 

N. B. In poetry ion, ier^ and oflen ien, form two syllables. 

3. Every accented vowel forms a syllable by itself. 

4. In the terminations of the different persons of verbs, 
«a, ie, to, form two syllables. 

In all other instances the ear must be taken as a guide. 



*'*-• 


emmal 


EXAMPLES. 






A^rien 


miel 


honey 


po^te 


poet 


Ismael 


Ismael 


sablier 


sand-box 


Mero6 


Meroe 


chaos 


chaos 


client 


client 


ruade 


kirk 


aoriste 


aorist 


orient 


east 


tuant 


killing 


boreal 


northern 


union 


union 


muet 


dumb 


beatitude beatitude 


violon 


violin 


saluer 


to bow 


dolien 


eolian 


reliure 


-binding 


puits 


well 


ro^t^ore 


meteor 


sciure 


sawdust 


bruit [t6 


noise 


Hard 


farthing 


moabite 


moabite 


imp^tuosl 


'impetuosity 


fiancee 


betrothed 


boa 


boa 


sinuosity 


sinuosity 



RULES FOR PRONOUNCING THREE VOWELS TOGETHER. 

Whenever three vowels come in succession, there are 
always two of them which form a compound vowel (the 
only compound vowels are ai, ei, au, eu, and ou, the pro- 
nunciation of which is found page 20,) then the third vowel, 
whether it be placed before or after the compound vowel 

those of the list ? — How can you know whether they form one or two syl- 
lables ?— What is to be remarked when three vowe^ come together f— < 
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preserves its natural sound, and forms with the compoited 
vowel either one or two syllables. In the former instance 
this reunion is called a diphthong. 

As three vowels can then form but two sounds, the same 
rules will be applied here that are laid down for diphthongs 
or vowels pronounced in two syllables. 

If the first of the three vowels be e mute, it adds no somid 
to the compound vowel : and if e mute be the third vowel, 
it only lengthens the compound vowel: as hean^ hand- 
some \ raie^ stripe. 

Respecting the number of syllables, the directions given 
for two vowels are, in this case, pretty much the same, since 
m compound vowel is but a simple sound represented by 
two letters. 

1. If the letter besides the compound vowel is not t", there 
will be two syllables : as clouanty nailing ; statuaire, sta- 
tuary. • 

2. irit is i that accompanies the compound vowel the 
three letters form a diphthong ; viz. one syllable in which 
the two sounds are heard : as niais, simpleton ; oui, yes. 

But in the terminations ieur and ieux, i forms a sylla- 
ble by itself, except a few monosyllables in ietuc: as supe^ 
rieur, superior ; precieux, precious ; mieux^ better. 



biais 

suaire 

Dieu 

lueur 

geai 

bale 

feue fem. 

peau 

criailler 

miaiiler 



slope 

windings 

God 

lirrht 

jackdaw 

hay 

deceased 

skin 

to bawl 

to niew 



EXAMPLES. 




gruau 


oa4 meal 


iheet chiourme 


g/Mj^ crew 
w^lwork 


rouage 


bateau 


hoot 


. nageoire 
fole 


fin 
liver 


boue 


mud 


grenouille 


froff 


houille 


coal 


babouin 


baboon 



WORDS OF lEREGULAR PRONUNCIATION WITH TWO OR THREE 

VOWELS. 



KodX . 

aiguade 

lingual 

joaillier 

moelle 

po^le 

toast . 



August pronounce o^ 
watering place . e^ade 



jeweller 
marrow 

frying-pan^ stove 
toast 



Imgoual 

joualie 

mouale 

pouale 

toste 



How do you know when ihey form one or two sylUbleB ?— Read the word 
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ceil 


(liquid I) 


eye 






euil 


cBillet 


do. . 


pink 






euille 


accueil 


do. . 


reception 






akeuil 


^cueil 


do. . 


skoal 






ekeuil 


recueil 


do. . 


collection 






rekeuil 


cercueil 


do. . 


coffin 






serkeuil 


orgueil 


do. . 


pride 


•J'he 


final 


syllable pro- 



nounced like euil^ and the g hard as in game. 

N. B. The derivatives of the above words are pronounced in 
the sarae manner. 

RULES FOR PRONOUNCING FOUR VOWELS. 

There are instances of four successive vowels. This 
is produced by one compound vowel succeeding another ; 
tliey are pronounced separately and in two syllables. 
Sometimes the fourth vowel is e mute, then the three 
vowels before are^ounded as explained before, for three 
vowels ; as, je jouai, I played ; noueux, knotty j joueur, 
gambler ; bouee, buoy. 

OF THE LETTER Y. 

Y between two consonants is pronounced like i, and fol- 
lows the rules of that letter; systcme, system; symbole, 
symbol. 

When succeeding another vowel, it has the sound of two 
i% the first of which is joined, in pronouncing, with the 
foregoing o^, and forms a syllable with it, and the second 
is pronounced by itself ; or, if followed by another vowel, 
is joined with it in pronouncing. 



paysan 
moyen 
joyeux 
royaume 



EXAM PEES. 

countryman pronounced 

means 

joyful 

kingdom 

OF THE CONSONANTS. 



pai'i-san 
moi-i-en 
joi'i-eux 
roi-i-aume 



First Rule. Final consonants ^re silent, except c, /, Z, 
and r ; n and m. are nasal according to the above rules. 

Second Rule. A consonant, which precedes a mute e^ 
must be sounded with great stress, and the voice should 
stop on it long enough to make a distinct syllable; as une 
eharmante personjie, a charming person. 

In poetry and music, e mute is counted a syllable^ except far 
poetry only, when at the end of the line. 

•f irregular pronuociatioii. — How are four 9uccessive vowels pronouncedf 
---How is t pronounced between two consonants 7—How when preceded 
hy a Towel f— What are the general rules on the pronunciation of conse^ 
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Thtrd Rule. Of two final consonants the second is 
generally silent. 

Fourth Rule. Of three final consonants the last two 
are silent : as prompt^ ; corps, body. 

N. B. All exceptions to those rules will be marked under the 
head of each of the consonants. 

B is articulated at the end of proper narines; as Moah, 
— ; and in i-adoub, refitting of a ship ; and rumby point of 
the compass. 

Bb are sounded like one. 

C is hard (like the English A:) before the vowels a, o, and 
Uy and when immediately followed by a consonant; as 
carte, card ; coton, cotton ; cupidite, cupidity ; climaty cli- 
mate ; cravat^ cravat ; actif, active ; 

And soft, (hke the Knglish s) before e, t, and y, as celi- 
hrite, celebrity ; ccite, cecity ; cypres, cypress. 

Cis soft in some words before a, o, and ?/, but then it is 
marked thus, with a cedilla, c, as facade, front of a house ; 
legon, lesson ; regu, receipt. 

C is never hard before e, i, and y ; that sound is produced, 
in French, by the letters, qu, as will be seen hereafter. 

Cc before e and i, are pronounced as in English, Ex. : 
succes, success ; but cc in all other instances, and c^, have 
simply the sound of/c: as accuser, to accuse; acquerir, to 
acquire. 

The final c is always articulated, and has the sound of k, 
as avec, with ; bee, beak ; and even when preceded by ano- 
ther consonant, contrary to the second rule : as arc, bow ; 
muse, musk ; 7'wrc, Turk ; zinc, zinc ; and dojic, then, 
before a vowel ; althou^^h it is silent after a nasal sound, as 
banc, bench; trove, trunk; and also, in accroc, rent; arc- 
boutant, buttress ; arsenic, — ; broc, jug ; clerc, clerk ; 
eric, engine to lift up burdens ; echecs, chess ; croc, hook; 
estomac, stomach ; escroc, sharper; lacs, nets; marc, mark; 
pore, pork ; tabac^ tobacco. 

Second, — , is pronounced as if spelt second ; vermi- 
telle, vermicelli, and violonceUe, violoncello, as if spelt ver- 
nUchelle, violonchelle. (See eh in the next paragraph.) 

Ck, like sh in English, as cher, dear ; chUte, fall ; except 
in the following words, derived from the Hebrew or GreeK, 
in which it has the sound of k: anachortte, anachorite; 
anachronisme, — m; archetype, — ; archi episcopal, — ; 
archonte, — ; catechumene, — en; archange, — 1; euclKk- 

Bants 7*-In what words is final 6 heard ? — When is e sounded like k t^mm 
When is it sounded like #7— When is final c beard 7'-How aie cA nii^ 
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tisiie, — ist ; Scho^ — ; chao», — ; thcsur, chortis ; orches* 
ire, — tra; also in many scientific words corresponding in 
^French and English, and so evidently derived from the 
* Greek, that a person without the knowledge of the latter 
language, is ignorant of their signification, and must apply 
to the dictionary, where their derivation is marked ; and in 
proper names of similar derivation. 

The same sound of A: is given to ch when it is followed by 
a consonant : as Chretien, christian ; technique, technical 5 
chlorure, chloride. 

Ch are silent in almanach, — ac. 

In words ending in ct, both consonants are sounded: as 
exact, — ; correct, — ; direct, — ; but t is silent in aspect, 
— ; circonspect, circumspect 3 and respect, — ; and ooth 
Ct in instinct, — . 

Final D is sounded in sud, south; and at the end of pro- 
per names; ds are silent in poids, weight. 

Dd are sounded only in addition, additionnel, and red- 
dition. 

The final F is always articulated, . except in cerf, stag j 
cerf'Vola7it, kite, (paper kite) ; clef, key; csuf du7', a hard, 
boiled egg ; osuj frais, fresh egg ; bcevf gras, fat ox ; 
h(Buf sale, salted or corned beef; chef-d'^ceuvre, master- 
piece ; and in the plural of three words, as follows : nerfs, 
nerves ; (B^ifs, eggs ; basufs, oxen. The second / only is 
pronouncedf in nerf-de-bceuf, cowskin. 

G is hard (like g in go) before the vowels a, o, and u, 
and when immediately followed by a consonant; as gateau, 
cake ; gomme, gum ; guttural, guttural ; globe, globe ; 
grdce, grace ; enigme, riddle ; Enghien, Enghien. 

And soft (likes in pleasure,) before e, i, and y^as gene- 
rai, general; gilet, waistcoat; gymnastique, gymnastic. 

»Sometimes g is followed by e mute, and one of the vow- 
els, a, o, u. Then the g, by its place before e, must be pro- 
nounced soft, and as thee is silent, that sound is immediately 
carried to the vowels a, o, or u. It seems, on hearing those 
words, as if the g were soft before these vowels ; but that 
soft sound is produced by the interposition of the mute c : 
which must be carefully observed both in reading and 
spelling 5 as obligeant, obliging ; geole, goal ; gageure, bet. 
It is on account of this arrangement that the eu in this last 

nounced ?— When are they sounded liko A; ? — Are final ct sounded ?— 
What are the exceptions ?— Is final d sounded ? — Is final / sounded ?— 
What are the exceptions ?— When is g hard ?— When is it soft ?— In what 
-English word can you find a sound corresponding to that of g hard ?•— Of 
tir loft ?<— >What is to be observed respecting^ foaowed by c ?*-by « 7 
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word does not form a compound vowel, the word being 
pronounced gajvre. 

In the same manner as e mute placed between g and the 
vowels a, o, w, makes that letter soft, a similar interposition 
of a silent u gives it a hard sound before e and i ; the u 
being silent, and the hard sound of g immediately carried 
to the e and i, as in the English words get^ guitar^ and dog\ 
as guerre^ war ; guidon^ standard ; guinguette, tavern ; 
dogue^ bull-dog ; gueux^ beggarly. 

But in the following words the two vowels are sounded 
distinct, as a dipthon^; aiguille, needle; aiguiUon, sting; 
aiguiser, to whet, and derivatives. 

In cigue, hemlock ; aigue, acute; (fem.) etc., the dioerc- 
sis placed on the last e, (which does not, however, cease to 
be mute,) indicates sufficiently that the sound of 1/ must not 
be blended with that of e, as it is in dogue and all other 
words ending in gue, but must be strongly articulated. 

In the word ambiguite, ambiguity; and the verb ai^guer, 
to argue, in all its inflexions, gu forms a distinct syllable. 

Gufi is pronounced like goua in Guadeloupe, Guadal- 
quivir, Guatimala, 

Gn has a liquid sound which can be compared to that of 
the word seignior, or hagno\ as, ignorant, ignorant; digne, 
worthy ; signal, signal. 

N.6. Gn when liquid forms bat one syllable with the follow- 
ing vowel. 

Gn when initial are articulated exactly as they are in En- 
glish ; as gnome, gnome. The same sound is given to these 
two letters in the following words, in which the division of 
the syllables is placed between the gn ; as agnation, agna- 
tion; cognation, cognation; diagnostique, dianostick ; igniy 
igneous ; inexpugnable, inexpugnable ; magnesie, magne- 
sia; regnicole, inhabitant of a kingdom ; stagnation, stag- 
nation ; and derivatives. 

Gl have the sound of // in the English word briUiant, in 
imbroglio, intricacy. 

G tSkes the sound of k in gangrene, gangrene ; and de- 
rivatives, and in bourg, borough. It is silent in signet, 
tassel. 

Gg are pronounced like single g, except before e ; then 
the first is hard, and the second sort ; as, sitggerer, to sug- 
gest. 

What ii the sound of jpi 7— Are ^11 ever sounded as in Englif h, tnd if 
ao ia wbat mfUnce 7— How tre gg pronounced 7— Wl|»t axe tbe wordf in 
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Final g is only heard in joug, yoke ; zig-zag, zigzag ; 
and at the end of foreign nanies, as, Agag, 

Gt and gs are silent in doigt, finger; vingt, twenty; 
and legs, legacy ; pronounced (e. 

His both mute and aspirate; but by this distinction it 
must not be understood that the h is ever articulated, for it 
is always silent. 

To understand what distinction is made between those 
two kinds of h, it must be known, as will be hereafter illus- 
trated, 

1st. That many monosyllables ending in a vowel, lose 
that vowel and taKe an apostrophe, before words beginning 
with a vowel ; as, Varhre, the tree, instead of le arbre ; 

2d. That when a word ending in e mute conies before a 
word beginning with a vowel, the consonant which pre- 
cedes the e mute is joined, in pronouncing, t(» tl)e next word, 
and forms with it but one syllable, as, une excellente amie, 
an excellent (female) friend, which we pronounce as if spelt 
u-nexcdlen-tamie', 

3d. That when a word ending in a consonant comes be- 
fore a word beginning with a vowel, the sound of that con- 
sonant is most generally carried to the next word, as, un 
mechant enfant, a wicked boy, pronounced as if spelt un 
mechan tenfant. 

Now it must be understood that the three above rules are 
observed before some words commencing with an h, while 
before others, it would be a fault to make an elision, or to 
sound the final consonant. In the former words the initial h 
is called mute, in the latter aspirate. 

The only effect of the aspirated h is then to make two 
yowels pronounced distinctly ; as in the English word, go 
again* 

Examples of h ^mute. 

L'bomme, the man; une excellente histoire, an €:rceZ/en< 
history ; mi mechant homme, a wicked man, 

Ofu aspirated. 

Le hameau, tJie Tiamlet; une excellente hache, an eoccelr 
lent axe ; un grand heros, a great hero. 

There is no rule to distinguish a mute from an aspirated 
h. For this reason the h aspirated is always preceded by 
some sign in the French and English Dictionary, to which 

which g requires particular attention ?— What difference doyou make in 
pronouncing between h mute and h aspirated ?— Are there Frendi words 
in which h IS aspirated as in English?— What distinction is then to b« 



the learner may r^fer. A guide can be given to those who 
9^re acauaioied with the Latin. When a French word of 
Latin derivation commences with an h, both in Latin and 
French, that h is mute ; which shows that it was only pre- 
served for the sake of etymology. The words heros^ hero; 
harpie, harpy ; henniry to neigh ; and hanter, to haunt, are 
the only exceptions to this rufe. In all other words the k 
is aspirated, except in huile, oil ; heureux^ happy ; hUUe^ 
wall-wort 

H between two vowels makes them pronounced in two 
syllabies; as, cohucy crowd. A diaresis on the u would pro- 
duce the same effect. 

H after a consonant will be found under the head of the re- 
spectiye letters with which it is thus used. 

J has constantly the sound of a in pleasure ; as, jamais, 
never ; Joujou, plaything. 

K is like the English; as, Kilogramme, a French 
weight, belonging to the new metrical system. 

Z/, when preceded by i in the same syllable, and II, pre- 
ceded by if have a sound which is called liquid, and is like 
that of the English word brilliant ; as famiUe, family ; 
taiUeur, tailor; ceil, eye \ hail, lease; ecureuil, squirrel. 
Tlie following words are exceptions to this rule, the U being 
sounded as in English, observing that one only is heard : 
illegal, illegal; and all words commencing with ill; co^ 
dicille, codicil; civil, civil ; and all adjectives ending in H ; 
exilj exile ; JUmlle, fibril ; JU, thread ; distiUer, to distil ; imhi- 
cille, idiot ; mil and mille, thousand ; million, million, and de- 
rivatives ; pupille, pupil ; sihylle, sibyl ; syllobe, syllable; scin" 
Wter, to twinkle ; vaciller, to reel ; tranqxdlle, tranquil ; viUsy 
city, and their derivatives ; Bresil, Brasil ; and Nil, Nile. 

LI are both heard in the following words, and though 
preceded by i, are not liquid : oscillation, oscillation ; and 
derivatives, and syUogisme, syllogism. 

LI are heard in allrger, to ease; all^gorie^ allegory; 
oZ/t^ion, allusion ; beUigerara,\ie\\\gexhai ; collaboraiev/r, an 
associate in working; coUoque, colloquy; constellation, 
constellation ; elUhore, hellebore ; gaUican, gallican ; gal" 
licisme, gallicism ; hellenisme, hellenism ; intelligent, in- 
telligent; pallier, to palliate; pidluler, to pullulate; pusil- 
lanime, pusillanimous ; rebellion, rebellion ; solliciter, to 
solicit; vellHte, velleity, and their derivatives. In other 
words one / is heard instead of two. 
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The final I is always liquid, when preceded by i, (except 
in the above words,) and like the English / in all other in- 
stances ; as, cid, heaven ; mat, ill. But in the following 
words it is silent : haril, barrel ; chenil, kennel ; coutil, tick- 
ing ; fnil^ hayloft ; foumil, bakehouse ; fiisil^ gun ; grilj 
gridiron ; outil, tool ; persil, parsley ; soiUj drunk ; sourcU, 
eyebrow. Poul&, pulse, is pronounced pou ; JilSy son, either 
Ji8 or Ji. 

In some proper names Ih have the liquid sound ; as 
Milhau. 

As for n and m see the rules on the nasal sound. It is 
essential, however, to notice, that all final consonants are 
silent after these letters ; as temps, time ; prompt, prompt, 
&c. Except ill distinct, distinct ; succinct, succinct ; laryna^, 
larynx; lynx, lynx; sens, sense, though the s be silent in 
sens commun, common sense ; sphynx, sphynx ; and zinc, 
zinc. 

P is not heard in bapteme, baptism; dompter, to subdue; 
compte, ajccouut ; sculpter, to carve; sept, seven -, and their 
derivatives But in the middle of other words p is sounded; 
as, redempteur, redeenaer. 

P^have the sound of/; as, philosophie, philosophy. 

Of pp one only is heard in pronouncing, as appeler, to 
call. 

Final p, is silent; as, drop, cloth ; loup, wolf; but it is 
heard in cap, cape ; jalep, jalap ; julep, julap; and proper 
names as Alep. Boihps are heard in /ops, (detems) interval. 

Q IS always followed by u except m cinq, five, and coq^ 
cock, in which it is sounded like k. 

Qu has three sounds. 1st. That of k, by far the most 
general, before any vowel, the u being entirely silent; as 
^MoZtYe, quality; querelle, qimrrel ; jrratique, pxaciice ', qui 
who; quotidien, aaily; queue, tail. 

2d. That of kou, only before a in the following words: 
aquatUe, aquatile ; aquareUa, aquarella ; aqua-tinta, aqua- 
tinta; aquatique, aquatic; Squateur, equator; equation, 
equation ; Zz^z^a^ton, liquation ; loquacite, loquacity; quaere^ 
quaker; quadrature, quadrature; quaterne, quaternion; 
quadragenaire, a man (rf forty ; quadragesimal, quadra- 
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gesimal; quadruple^ quadruple; quadrupide, quadruped | 
quatiwr, quartetto ; in quarto^ in quarto. 

3d. That of Arw, only before e andt in the following 
words : equestre, equestrian ; equitation^ the art of riding ; 
equiangle^ equiangular; and all mathematical words 
commencing with equi ; questeur , (\\3ie^ior \ questure^ ({Wie^ 
ture; quintuple^ quiniuple; and all words in which quin 
stands for five ; and ubiquiste^ an ubiquitary person. 

The sound of ku and that of kou are heard in succession 
in the Wfirds quinquag naire^ a man of fifty: and quirir 
quag'sirne^ quinquagesima. 

R is sounded as in Knglish, but with greater stress. When 
preceded by d or t it seems at first as if it were still more 
difiicult to f)r(>n()unce, and it would be advisable to hear it 
from the teacher. The tongue should come much nearer 
the upper teeth, than it does in the corresponding English 
words: as ordre, order; trace^ trace. 

When r is double one only is pronounced except in the 
words : aberration, — ; ahhorrer, to hate ; concurrent^ — ; 
erreur, error ; errcr^ to err ; errone, erroneous ; interrcgne^ 
interreign ; narration^ — ; terrevr, terror; torrent, — ; and 
in many words commencing with irr ; such as irregulier, 
— ar ; &c. and in the future and conditionals of the verbs 
ncquerir, cour-ir, and mourir, as will be mentioned among 
the verbs. 

Final r is always articulated when preceded by the vow- 
els a, 0, and w, except in wonsieur, sir, pronounced rneusieu. 

Final r after e is always silent, and this vowel sounded 
like e, as parler, to speak; dernier, last; except amer, 
bitter; belveder, — ; calender, — ; cancer, — ; cher, dear, 
cuiUer, spoon; ether, — ; enfer, hell; fer, iron; fier^ 
Y^TOud; f rater, an igni»rant medical practitioner; fi^as^er, 
stomach ; hier, yesterday ; hiver, winter ; litcijer, — ; 
mdchefer, dross of iron ; rnagister, village school-master j 
mer, sea; outremer, ultramarine; pater. Lord's Prayer; 
Mtaihouder, stadtholder; ver, worm; and several proper 
names; as, Jupiter. 

H after r is silent ; as rhume^ cold : 

In common conversation r is almost silent in notre, votre, 
our, your. 

The suppression of r in the pronunciation of some words en^ 
ing in tr, and particularly the infinitives of the second conjugi^ 
tion, (ending in ir,) is recommended by several grammarians ; ai 
plaitir^ pleasure ; Jinir^ to finish. 
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All final consonants are silent after r; as morti death; 
/sort, fate ; except in Mars, March ; ours, bear. 

iS is hard (as in sister,) and soft like z. 

It has always the soft sound when single between two 
vowels, as rose, rose, maison, house, except in desuetude, 
desuetude ; and in some compound words, in which it was 
originally initial ; as parasol, umbrella ; vraisembldble, 
likely. 

It is also soft in transaction, transition, and their deri- 
vatives; in alsace, alsace; balsamine, balsamine; and de- 
rivatives ; and when followed by 6 ; as presbytere, pres- 
bytery. 

See and sci, are pronounced like ce, ci, as scene, stage; 
science, ^cience. 

*S5j is always hard. Thus a marked distinction must be 
made in the pronunciation of these words, which foreign- 
ers are very liable to confound in speaking : — Cousin, cou- 
sili; cou^sin, cushion; base, basis; ba^se, base; rose, 
rose ; rosse, nag ; poison^ poison ; poisson, fish. 

Final s is silent, particularly in verbs and when it forms 
the plural of a word. It is heard in aloes, aloes; as, ace; 
€Ltlas, atlas ; bloc us, blockade ; en $us, besides ; iris, iris ; 
jadis, formerly ; /i5, lily ; mats, maize; metis, mongrel; 
vis, screw ; in words borrowed from the I.atin ; as, gratis, 
gratis ; chorus, chorus ; &c. and at the end of ancient and 
foreign names. 

Both st are sounded in est, east ; ouest, west ; lest, bal- 
last ; and le Christ, the Christ. Jesus Christ, antechrist, 
are pronounced as if spelt Jesu Cri, antecri. 

Tis hard (as in ta7%) and soft like s. 

All French words in which the t is soft, correspond to 
English words in wbich the same letter has the sound of 
sh in the same syllable ; as satisfaction, satisfaction ; pe- 
tition, petition ; patience, patience ; superstition, super- 
stition. 

The only words, besides these, in which it has the same 
sound of 8, are, argutie^ cavil ; balbutier, to stutter ; ini- 
tier, to initiate; facftieu.v, facetious; inertie, inertness; 
imperitie, ignorance; p 'rip f^/e, turn of fortune ; minutie, 
trine ; prophetie, prophecy ; aristocratic, aristocracy ; as 
well as all those ending in atie ; and all their derivatives; 
besides several proper names, as Beotie, Boeotia, in which 
the English corresponding syllable has the sound of a. 

19 observed in relation to final consonants after r? — ^When is « soft? 
When is it hard ? — Is final a pronounced ? — ^In what words is it heard 7 
--How are «ee, 9ci pronounced 7 — ^What are the sounds of <?— When ki 
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The final t is sounded in fai, coxcomb ; mat, unpolished ; 
netj neat ;fret, freight ; deficit, deficiency ; gravdt^ granite ; 
preterit, preterite ; svbit^ sudden ; dot^ dowry ; brut, rough ; 
chut^ hush ; ra/pt^ rape ; huit^ eight ; and in all Latin words; 
as, caret. It is always silent in et^ and. 

Th are sounded like the English t^ the h being silent, 
ihe^ tea; th Atre, theatre; luth^ lute. 

Fand ( fT, which is found in some words borrowed from 
foreign languages,) are pronounced like v in English; as, 
veuve, widow; WestphaHe, Westphalia. 

Newton atid Law are pronounced Neuton, Las. 

X has three sounds whicli correspond in the two langua- 
ges. It will be observed that words in which that letter is 
found, are derived from the Greek or Latin, and found in 
the English as well as in the French languages. 

Then the a: must be articulated like ks in se.rc, sex ; pa- 
radoxe, paradox; like ffs m examen, examination; cariZ, 
exile; and like k in excts, excess; excellent, excellent. 

In the following words it has the sound of ks j Ituce. 
luxury; Alexandre, Alexander; ^w^tiow, fluxion; and all 
words ending in xion, * 

X has beside's these three sounds, that of ss in dix, ten ; 
six, six ; soixantey sixty ; Aix, Brvxelles, and that of 2; in 
deuxitrne, second; slxicwe, sixth ; sixain, sextain: diar- 
icme, tenth; dix-huit, eighteen; dix-neuf, nineteen. 

Except in proper names and in words borrowed from the 
Greek, final x is grenerally silent. Thus, sound the x in 
Ajax, and Ph^nix. but not in heureux, happy ) croixy cross. 

-Z is pronounced as in the English word zone. When final 
it is silent, except in gaz, gas ; and in some proper names, 
as Rhodez, 

RULES OF PRONUNCIATION IN READING AND SPEAKING. 

All that precedes relates to the sound of words wh^i 
they are read separately ; but in reading phrases, attention 
must be paid to what follows: 

First Rule. Final consonants are to be articulated be- 
fore a word beginning with a vowel or h mute. Read, 
mon petit ami, my little friend ; as if spelt, mon peti tami. 

t soft like • ? — Are there other words 7— Is final t sounded ?— In what 
words ?— How do the French pronounce tk ? — How is to pronounced in 
French 7— How many sounds has the letter z 7 — Do you know in what 
words these ditTerent^ounds are given 7 — Are there not words in which ar 
has a peculiar sound i — How is x sounded when final 7 — How is z pro* 
nounced 7 — How when fijial 7 

Are words coimected together in sentences always pronounced accord- 
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SfaKcoMD Rule. All final consonants that are to be articula- 
ted vben a word stands alone, or before tbe consonant of 
another word, preserve the same articulation before a vowel. 

Third Rule. When a word ends in e mute, and the 
following begin with a vowel or h mute, the last syllable of 
the first word is joined in pronouncing with the first sylla- 
ble of the next word, and forms but one syllable with it. 
Read, la Prance entiere, the whole of France ; as if spelt 
La Pran-c^en-tiere', honnete homme, honest man, as if 
spelt; honne-Vhomme. 

Remark. As this rule is altogether fotinded on eupho- 
ny, that is to say, intended to produce an agreeable sound, 
it would be wrong to observe it in every circumstance. 
Thus no letter must be carried to a next word — 1st. When 
it would produce a harsh sound, or one heard a few sylla- 
bles before. 2d. When the least stop is made between the 
two words, whatever be the occasion of it. 

N. B. It may be laid down as a rule, that no stop should 
be made between two words, when the first qualifies, deter- 
mines, or modifies the second, as the article before its noun ; 
the adjective before its substantive, and the substantive be- 
fore the adjective ; the noun, pronoun, or adverb before the 
verb; the verb before its pronoun, adverb, object, or end; 
the adverb before an adjective or participle. In these in- 
stances therefore the final consonants must be soimded be- 
fore a vowel or h mute. 

A list of the final consonants that are to he articulated 

before a vowel or h mute, 

C thus connected to the next word, and even cf, are sound- 
ed like /c, as croc-en-jambe, trip ; U est circonspect et reserve^ 
he i^ circumspect and reserved. 

Z> takes the sound of f, as un grand homme, a great man. 

J'is sounded like v in the word neuf as neuf enfans^mne 
children. It is always silent in clef key. 

G takes the sound of A;; as, (ic rang en rang, from rank 
to rank. 

Z/is never carried to the next word, and is therefore al- 
ways silent in words the final / of which has been marked 
silent under the head of that letter. 

iVwhen nasal and followed by a word with which it is 
inseparably united, as indicated in the remark of the third 
rule, is sounded as nn, the first of which is nasal, and the 

—the second rule, the third rule ? — ^What are the exceptions ?— When is 
it that no stop is allowed between two words in reading ?•— Are e and et 
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geoond iltfeulated with the foUowinjOf word: Read, hdn 
iMiij good iVIend, as if spelt bon nami. Yet the sound of 
that n must be scarcely sensible. 

"When the n or m is followed by another consonant, the 
last is carried to the next word ; as un savant arPiste^ a 
learned artist. Unless that final consonant be c or |>, in 
which case the two words are pronounced separately ; as ce 
banc est long, that bench is long; un champ ensemenciy a 
towed field. Although nt be silent in the third person 
plural of verbs, the t is carried to the next word ; as iis 
parlent ainsi^ they speak thus. 

P is never carried to the next word except in coi^,blow; 
heaucoupy much; trop, too much. 

In the present of the infinitives of all the verbs end- 
ing in er^ the r is not carried except in poetry, and when Ae 
style is dignified. 

When r is followed by a consonant at the end of a word, 
the r alone is connected with the next; as, un sort agreor 
ble^ a pleasant fate ; unless the second consonant be c, which, 
according to the rules of that letter, is always articulated; 
as, arc-en-cid, rainbow. 

4$* takes the sound of z, as vous avez, you have. 

<S^ in the difl*ercnt inflexions of verbs, is not carried in com- 
mon conversation. 

T is sounded before a vowel in fort, very ; as il est fort 
axmable, he is very amiable ; but the r only is carried mfort^ 
itron^; as, il est fart et grand, he is strong and tall. 

X IS like z ; as, parlez aiuv enfans, speak to the children; 
six hommes, six men. 

^ is always silent in nez,nose. 

Remark. — No consonant must be articulated, and no eli- 
sion made before the words oui, yes, un, one ; unieme, first, 
cnxe^ eleven ; and onzicine, eleventh ; which are used as if 
they commenced with an as;>irated h, 

GENERAL RULES TO BE OBSERVED IN SPELLING. 

1. In French as well as in English, n cannot precede 6 or 
p ; the letter m is always used before those letters, except 
m embonpoint. 

2. A double consonant cannot come immediately after ano- 
ther consonant. The word transsuhstantiation, transsuda- 
tionj and derivatives, and the imperfects of the subjunctives 

to a coilMmant after n or «?— With regard lop?— W ith regard to r followed 
hf a coMonant ? — With regard to r, in infinitives ending in erl — To9l 
—To*?— To«?— Tojr?^WiUithewords out?— What are the other 
WQidi 7— What are the general rulet obaeryed in tpeliing 7— What ii laid 
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of the verbs venir^ tenir, and their derivatives, are excepted. 
3. y cannot be prefixed to e mute. The vowel i fulfils 
its place. 

ON EUPHONY.* 

Euphony is the cause of many alterations and exceptions 
to the general rules in French. The causes that may de- 
termine these exceptions founded on euphony, are the two 
following. 

Two mute 6's in two successive syllables, cannot come at 
the end of a word; as the e being silent, the voice could 
not rest on either of these syllables, because consonants 
cannot be pronoimced without the assistance of vowels. 
There are many instances, however, of two, and some- 
times three e's mute, following each other at the beginning 
of a word, or in m )nosyllables ; as, redevenir, to grow again; 
il ne me le donnera pas, he will not give it to me; as in 
these, the voice passing rapidly on the consonants preced- 
ing the mute e's, can always stop on the syllables follow- 
ing. But when two e's come to«jether as above referred to, 
either the first is grave ; as, pcre, father; niece, niece ; or the 
second is acute ; as, ps8\ weighed ; men% conducted. 

If a word en ling in a vowel, (except e mute) be follow- 
ed by a word beginning with a vowel or h mute, as no 
elision can be made, the meeting of these two vowels, pro- 
duces a sort of gaping, which careful writers avoid by al- 
tering the sentence. In poetry, an hiatus is a fault. But 
some words are so intimately connected, that although they 
produce an hiatus, they can only be used in the order in 
which they are placed ; as, tu as, thou hast; tu avals, thou 
hadst. These exprensions, on that account, are never used 
in poetry. The learner will be made acquainted, in the 
proper place, with the different means employed in observ- 
ing the rule on the two e% or in preventing the hiatus. 

Observation. — The above rules on pronunciation have been 
extracted from the most approved modern grammarians. Many 
of those resulting from the comparison between the French and 
English languages, and the arrangement of the vowels are en- 
tirely new. 

When it happens that »he learner forgets any of the above 
rales, though he haH studied and learned them thoroughly, it » 
proper that he should copy the questions on the rules which he 
has missed, and write the answers under them. 

of euphony? — ^Of two e's in two successive syllables at the end of a wordf 
—What is an hiatus 7 

* Euphony is a word derived from the Greek, which signifies agreMi- 
Me sound. 
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eultj, the attentian of the learner must be directed to the foUow- 
ing explanations. 

RULES ON THE GENDER. 

The gender of French nouns may be known by the appli- 
cation of two rules : 1st, that of the signification ; 2d, that of 
the termination. 

As that of the signification must bp first applied, the se- 
cond will be only referred to, if there is nothing in thatrnle 
by which the word, the gender of which is looked for, may 
be governed. It must therefore be understood, that the rule 
of the signification overrules that of the termination. 

GENDER OF NOUNS ACCORDING TO THEIR SIGNIFICATION. 

The noun which serves to name a male being, or one 
that we are accustomed to consider as male, is masculine : 
as, un homme, a man; un ange,a7i angeL 

The noun which serves to name a female being, or one 
that we are accust med to consider as female, is feminine : 
as, une femme, a woman; une furie, a fury. 

N.B. These rules being laid down for individuals, are not ap- 
plicalile to masses. 

When the name of an animal is indifferently applied to the 
male and the female, its gender is known by its termination. 

When a substantive, expressing some qualification, is 
applied to a man or a woman, its gender is generally that of 
the person to whom it is applied. 

Explanations relative to the use of these words, and of those 
which are of two genders, according to their signification or 
number, also on the number of some nouns, will be found in the 
second part. 

All names of the days^ months, and seasons, those of 
vnnds, trees, shrubs, metals, colors, lanf^uages, all those of 
measure and weight, &c,, belonging to the new metrical 
system, numbers and Jractions, are masculine. 

A few shrubs are feminine: viz. bourdaine, black-elder; 
epine, thorn, and its compounds ; ronce, briar ; hitUe^ wait- 
wort ; vigne, vine ; yeuse, French oak. 

Collective nouns of number: are also feminine: as, une 
douzaine, a dozen. 

AU scientific words, derived from the Greek, and lately 
introduced mto the French language, are masculine, what- 
ever be their termination. ^ 

• ■ ■■ ■ ■ r ■ 

—What are the nouns that are masGultne, according to their lifnitratioii ? 
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All names of virtues and vices are feminine, except ecu- 
TOgCy courage ; mi:rite^ merit ; orgueil^ pride. 

All names of festivals are feminine, because the word/e^e, 
festival, is understood : as, la woe/, Christmas. 

When words belonging to the other parts of speech are 
used as sub.stantives they assume the masculine gender: as, 
un bon boire^ a good drink. 

When the proper name of a city or country is used by 
ellipsis and signifies some natural or artificial production of 
the place, it is of the gender of the substantive for which it 
stands : as, du Virginie^ signifying some Virginia tobacco. 

GENDER OF NOUNS ACCORDING TO THEIR TERMINATIONS. 

All words, the gender of which cannot be ascertained by 
their signification, must be considered as Masculine, if they 
do not end in e mute. 

This rule comprises all the names of countries and cities, 
the latter without exception. 

Some names of countries ending in e mute, are mascu- 
line : viz., le BengcUe^ Bengal ; & Mexiqve^ Mexico ; le 
Peloooncse, Pelop(>nne8Us ; le Maine, Maine; le Perche^ 
Percne; /c/?owerg*t<e, Rouergue; and le Vallage, Vallage. 

There are j^evenil exceptions to this rule: as follows, 
All words of the following terminations are feminine. 

Cion \ EXCKPTIONS. 

.B^ sion ( ^onounced sion bastion, ' 6a^<2on ; scion, 
g^ tion I pronouncea sion ^^^ bestion, 6eaAr of a 

S S xion ^ ship ; pi. MoUd beasts. 

C g gion 
nion 
N.B. Words which terminate 
in the above manner generally 
correspond to a similar English 
word, 
te (500) . . apart6,a«u2€; arr#t§.r£soZ^^h'of^ 

benedicite, grace before meals; 
comite, committee ; comt6, 
county; c6t6, side; ei^^sum- 
m>er ; p&t6, pie ; t6, a miner^s 
tool ; precipitfe, precipitate ; 
trait§, treaty, the, tea. 
N.B. French words in ti gene- 
rally correspond to English words 
ending in iy. 

What is the gender ofherger, shepherd ? — ^Why?— Of r«n«, queen? 
— 5¥hy?— Of ek:^ne, oak?— Why?— Of IwuH, Monday ?- Why ?— of 
UUUf lilac ?— Why 7— Of Mcrt, third ?— Why ? (These sorts of auestkms 
be multi|»Ued.) Of attentioD 7— Why ?— Of 6imf^, guodnees ?^ 
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ear 



OSITDER. 



(75) 



N.B. Many of them correspond 
to English words in or, 

son ( pronounced zon) 
and zon (90) 



EXCEPTIONS. 

bonheur, happiness ; oosar, 
Tieart^and compounds; choBUTy 
chorus; denominateur,(2enomt- 
nator ; deshonneur, dishonor ; 
diviseur, divisor', equateur, 
equator; exterieiir, ea^erior; 
honneu^,^^7Jor ; interieur, in- 
terior; \abevir,labor i malheur, 
misfortune ; multiplicateur, 
mmtiplier; numerator, numS" 
raior; pleurs, tears; r6gula- 
teur, regulator ; secteur, sec- 
tor; ventilateur, ventilator^ 



bison, bison ; blason, blazon ; 
diapason, diapason ; gasoQ, 
green turf ; horison, Aorsteqn ; 
peson, steelyard; pison, mor 
son's tool; poison, poison; 
oison, gosling; tison, ^er 
brand. 
The following words are also feminine, although they do 
not end in e mute. 



albago 

alluvion 

amitie 

aprds-midi 

boisson 

chair 

chanson 



chauve-souris bcU 



albago 
alluvion 
friendship 
afternoon 
drink 
Jlesh 
song 



chaux 

def 

crolx 

contrefagon 

cour 

cuiller 

caisson 

dent 

dot 

eau 

fligon 



lime 

key 

cross 



faim 

faux 

fin 

foi 

fois 

foret 

fourmi 

gent 

glu 

hart 

inimitie 



courUerfeiting le9on 
courty yard loi 

Toon main 

dressing of mer 
victuals, 
tooth 
dmory 

water 
ifashiony 
\ m^inner 



merci 

moisson 

moiti6 

mort 

nef 

nmx 



hunger 
scythe 
end 
faith 
time^fold 
forest 
ant 
tribe 

bird lime 
halter 
enmity 
lesson 
law 
hand 
sea 

thanks, mercy 
harvest 
half 
death 

nana 9/a dmrch 
7mt 



-Of>W,ji; 
-Why?— Of 
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BUit 


niffhi 


soif 


thirst 


paix 


peace 


souris 


mottse 


parol 


partitionjSide 


surdent 


ffaff'tooth 


part 


share 


tribu 


tribe 


peau 


skin 


tour 


tower 


perdrix 


partridge 


toux 


cough 


piti6 


pity 


vertu 


virtue 


poix 


pitch 


Vi8 


screw 


raiigon 


ransom 


voix 


voice 


rebellion 


rebellion 







In order to give greater facility in 6nding out the gender of a word, m 
several instances it will be observed that alF words ending in 

an 1 

Ion I 

ron > \970) arc masculine without exception. 

out I 

mentj 
(Many of lho<e in men^ correspond in the two languages.) 
Those ending in 

au (200) are masculine, except eau, water; peau, skin, 

in r200) .... fin, end ; main, hand. 

•ct (170) . . . . forOt, forc*^ 

ol (50) .... dot, dowry. 

Observation. — It will be necessary to learn of the above rules 
aa much as is necessary to answer the questions placed at the 
foot of the pa*res ; and by consulting them attentively for a few 
davs, and ap|;iying them to the words used in the exercises, they 
will become familiar. The knowledge of the gender of about 
4700 words will bo the fruit of that study, after which the learner 
may proceed to write ihe first exercise. 

The followinflf mles on the gender of words ending in c mute, 
will be more diflicuit to remember, on account of the numerous 
ezceptionf>. They ought to be studied, however, before writing 
Ihe second excrcii>u, and by frequent recurrence to them the 
learner will at last conquer them. 

When a word ends in c mute, it must be considered as 
feminine. 

This rule rompri?es all proper names of countries, with 
the exception of Albion, la Franche-comte : and those of 
cities, except Ilion^ J^rusalem^ and Sion. 

There arc many exceptions to the above rule, as follows. 

All words of the following terminations are masculine, 

EXCEPTIONS. 

age (380) . . . cage, cage; image, image; 

nage, swimming ; page, jMzg'e, 
{of a hook); plage, beach; 

rage, rage. 

Why7--Of «ici/2sr, spoon ?— Why?— Of AoWt, coat ?— Why? &c— Whrt 
is tbt finder of nouns ending in t mute, general rule?«>What is the gendsf 



EXCEPTIONS. 

me (200) , . . alarme, alarm ; ame, 9ouli 

amertucie, bitterness; arme, 
weapon] coutume, custom; 
creme, cream ; ecume, foam; 
^nigme, riddle \ epigramme, 
epigram. ; estime, esteem ; 
ferme,yaym ; flamme, blaze ; 
forme, shape ; gomme, gum \ 
lame, blade; larme, tear ^ 
lime, file; maxime, max- 
im ; plume, pen ; pomme, 
apple; rame, oar; reforme, 
reform ; rime, rhyme; somme, 
sum ; victime, victim. 

The fallowing are also excepted, but are seldom used : — 

Ana^amme, anagram; bir^me, biremis; brume, fog; chiourme^ 
the crew of a galley ; cime, top ; concourme, curcuma ; corme, eorh^ 
apple; dime, tithe; enclume, anvt'/ ; entSiTne, Jir.st cut ; escrime,/eti- 
etng ; estame, worsted; frime, ehow ; gamm<;, gamut; gourmes, 
gtrangles; jusquiame, hen-bane ; legitime, pa^nmony; palme, broneA 
itf a palm-tree; pantomiipe, pantomime; pan me, tennis, palm <^the 
hand; plate-forme, p/a(/(M''m ; T^rame^flat-hottomed boat; prime, jprtme^ 
premium; seime, seym; trame, woof; trireme, trireme. 

tre (70) . . . charlre, cA^ar^er; fenMre,iot«- 

daw; guctre, gutter; huitre^ 
oyster ; let tre, letter ; montre^ 
watch, {timepiece) ; piastre, 
piaster ; poutre, beam ; ren- 
contre, meeting ; vitre, pane 
^of glass. 
The following are also excepted, but are seldom used. 

Bistre, bistre; dartre, scurf; 6pitre, epistle; mitre, mitre; outra^ 
leather vessel ; tartre, tartar ; tourtre, turtle-dove. 

toire (25) . . . decrottoire, shoe-^xmsh; ^ri- 

toire, inkstand; histoire, his^ 
tory : victoire, victory. 

ice (24) . . . atari ce, avarice; cicatrice, 

scar; ep'ice, s] ice: immondice, 
filth : injustice, injustice : jus- 
tice, justice: lice, lists: ma- 
lice, malice: milice, militiai 
notice, notice : office, jmntry: 
police, police: pr^mices, pi. 
firstlings ; vprice, varix. 

OfmarMt^e, marriage? — ^Whv ? — Of cage, cape ? — Why? — Of/antomf. 
fimtom ? — Of cr^ifie, cream ? — Of cAa^re, chapter? — fitt/fre, ojwter ? 
•— Pur; olotrc, purgatoiyT—^critoire, inkstaDd t — Prdc^piee, precipice? 



4» 



ate (24) 



• • 



Ue (20) 



de (20) 



tdre (15) . 



am^thyste, amethyBte : baliste^ 
hcAista: batiste, linen cam' 
brie : caste, tribe : ixi^ foist : 
liste, list'y pesiBy plague: piste, 
tra^k : \>o(iiejpo8t-€ffice : veste, 
round jacket, 

argile, white clap : bile, bile : 
^toile, star: file, row: huile, 
oil: ile, island: pile, m2e; 
toile, linen : tuile, ^i2e : vigile, 
vigil : voile, «ai7. 
boucle, buckle : bernacle, bar- 
nacle: b^sic]es,temple glasses: 
dfebacle, breaking of the ice: 
escarboiicle,car6t«ricZe : m£tcle, 
water cheanut : manicle, hana 
fetters. 
artere, artery. 



Besides the above wordf<, there are many more ending in e 
mute that are of the masculine gender, and do not depend on any 
of the rules above given. As some of these are seldom used, 
they have been divided into two lists; as follows. 

A list of masculine substantives ending in e mute not de- 
pending on any of the previous rules , and generally used. 

i natural 



acre 

acte 

adverbe 

aigle 

aise 

alb&tre 

an 



€Let 

adverb 

eagle 

etue 

alabaster 

antidote — 

antipode — 

arbre tree 
aromate — 

atmosphere — 

automate automaton 

aze axit^ axletree 

beurre butter 



b^carre 

buffle 

cable 

cadavre 

cadre 

calvaire 

Cam^e 

camphre 

cantique 

casque 

catalogue 

change 

chanvre 

chef-d*OBUvre 

chiffre 



( (in music) 
buffalo 

corpse 
frame 
calvary 
Cameo 
eamphor 
canticle 
helmet 



hemp 

masterpiece 

eypher^fgure 



— JUBHec, militia? — Re*U, reinainder7*-Pe«<«, plague? — CrocodiU, ere* 
Qodile?— £toi/e, star l^Mirade, miracle ?— ^Boucle, buckle?— Jl^y^ttrt^ 
mystery 1-^Arilre, artery ? 

If.B. These questions may be extended, aod the question, Why? mmk 
be placed after eaeh of them. 
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<ndre 


cider 


fluide 


fluid 


cimeti^re 


burying graundioie 


liver 


cirque 


eirctu 


foudre 


a large tun 


code 


— 


g^nie 


genius 


coffre 


chett 


g^nidvre 


gin 


college 


— 


genre 


gender^ kind 


colosse 


coHoitut 


gingembre 


ginger 


comestible 


eatables 


girofle 


cloves \ings 


commerce 


— 


gtte 


hare'sform^lodg 


compte 


account^ bill 


glaive 


sword 


concombre 


cucumber 


globe 


— 


conte 


tale 


golfe 


gulf 


corsalre 


eorsmr 


gouffre 


abyss 


coude 


elbow 


grade 


degree 


crabe 


crab 


groupe 


group 


crine 


scull 


guide 


— , director 


crepe 


crape 


havre 


haven 


crepuscule 


twilight 


hemisphere 


— 


crible 


sieve 


hym^n^e 


wedlock 


cube 




immeuble 


real state 


culte 


worship 


incendie 


conflagration 


cygne 


swan 


insecte 


insect 


d^combres, pi. 


rubbish 


interval I e 


interval 


d^Iices, pi. 


delight 


inventaire 


inventory 


d^liro 


delinum 


ivoire 


ivory 


deluge 


— 


jappe 


jasper 


d^sordre 


disorder 


jeune 


fast 


dialecte 


dialect 


labj^rinthc 


labyrinth 


dialogue 


— 


libelle 


libel 


diction aire 


dictionary 


li^ge 


cork 


disque 


disk 


li^vre 


hare 


dividende 


dividend 


lierre 


ivy 


divorce 


— 


linge 


linen 


domaine 


domain 


liquide 


liquid 


doute 


doubt 


livre 


book 


dromadaire 


dromedary 


luxe 


luxury 


^change 


exchange 


lyc^e 


lyceum 


ell^bore 


hellebore 


malaise 


uneasiness 


eloge 


encomium 


manche 


handle 


6mitique 


emetic 


mandge 


riding school 


empire 




manque 


want 


Episode 


— s- 


marbre 


marble 


^quilibro 


equihhrium 


masque 


mask 


equinoxe 


equinox 


massacre 


— 


e^pace 


space 


melange 


mixture 


exemple 


example 


membre 


member^ limb 


ezemplaire 


copy of a book 


m^moire 


biU 


fiacre 


hark 


mensonge 


lie 


fleuye 


large river 


morcure 


mercury 



eXRSKB. 
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merle 


bltiekbird 


pocte-feuiUe 


pocket booh 


m^rite 


merit 


pouce 


thumb, ineh 


m^t^ore 


meteor [tun 


( pr^epte 


precept 


meable 


piere of fumi' 


• pr^texte 


pretext 


microscope 


— 


principe 


principle 


mille 


* mile 


privillge 


— 


mode 


mood 


prodige 


prodigy 


module 


model 


proverbe 


proverb 


mole 


pier 


pygm^e 


pigmy 


monde 


world 


reAige 


— 


monopole 


monopoly 


rdgne 


reign 


moole 


mouldycast^/orm remdde 


remedy 


moltiplicande multiplicand 


renne 


rein-deer 


marmure 


murmur 


repaire 


haunt 


muB^e 


museum 


reproche 


reproach 


narcisse 


daffodil 


rdve 


dream 


navire 


ship tity.) 


risque 


risk 


nombre 


number (jquan- 


rdle 


roU 


ongle 


nail 


sable 


— 


opprob» 


disgrace 


sabre 


— 


orbe 


orb 


sidgo 


siege, tetH 


organe 


organ 


salaire 


salary 


orgae 


i sing, organ, 
\ an instrument. 


scandale 


public qffenec 


scrupule 


scruple 


ordr« 


order 


secretaire 


secretary 


pacte 


pact 


seigle 


rye 


panache 


hunch offeather^e^mmMe 


seminars^ 


paragraphe 


paragraph [ing aexe 


sex 


paraphe 


flourish in sign 


• signe 


sign, token 


parapluie 


umbrella 


silence 


— — 


parjure 


perjury 


simple 


medicinal hork- 


parterre 


( pit in a theatre^ 
\ flower garden 


singe 
site 


ape 


participe 


participle 


songe 


dream 


peigne 


comb * 


souffle 


breath 


p^riode 


highest pitch 


souffre 


sulphur 


personne 


nobody 


sourire 


smile 


peiiplei 


people 


squelette 


skeleton 


phare 


. light'hou$e 


suicide 


— 


ph^nomdne 


phenomenon 


Sucre 


sugar 


pfaosphoro 


phosphorus 


syllabaire 


spelling book 


pidge 


snare 


syrobole 


symbol 


pique 


spade at eardt 


tei4graphe 


telegraph 


po^lo 
poile 


> stove^ canopy 


telescope 
temple 


text 


poivre 


peppew 


tonnerre 


thunder 


p61e 


— 


trdfle 


trefoil 


poQche 


punch 


triompbe 


triumph 


pore 


— . 


trdne 


throne . 
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troph^ 

iropiquo 

trouble 

tumulte 

type 

ulcdre 

vague 

▼ase 

v^hicule 

▼erbe 



trophy 
tropic 

tumult 

uUer 

vase^ vetiel 

vehicle 

verb 



verre 

vertige 

vestibule 

vestige 

vinaigre 

violoncelle 

vocabulaire 

zdle 

zodiaque 



glass 

diasiness 

entry 

track 

vinegar 

tfioloncello 

vocabulary 

seal 

zodiac 



A list of masculine substantives ending- in e mute and not 
generally used in conversation. 



abaque 

achores, pi. 

acousmate 

acrostiche 

adiante 

adminicule 

all^ee 

alveole 

ambages, pi. 

ambe 

amble 

ambre 

ami&nte 

amulette 

analectes, pi. 

animalcule 

anniyersaire 

aph^lie 

apthes, pL 

apog6e 

apoeraphe 

apologue 

araxe 

ascarides, pi. 

aspre 

ast^risque 

astragale 

ath6n6e 

aueure 

babeurre 

bagne 

band^^ 

barde 

barege 

basalte 

b^jaune 

berce 

bien-dtre 

bi6vre 

bosphore 



abacus 


bouge 


€u:hors 


branle 


acousma 


br^viaire 


acrostic 


caduc^e 


Adiantum 


calibre 


slight proof 


caique 


lighter 


caucre 


cell of a bee 


candelabre 


— 


capitole 


{two together) 


capricorne 


— 


carpe 


amber 


carosse 


amianthMs 


cartouche 


amulet 


casse-t^te 


analects 


catafalque 


— 


catarrhe 


anniversary 


caustique 


aphelion 


cenotaphe 


aphthtu 


ceme 


apogeon 


chambranle 


apographum 


chancre 


— 


ciboire 


araxus 


cierge 


— . 


cimeterre 


asper 


cinabre 


asterisk 


cippe 


astragal 


cistophore 


atheneum 


cloaque 


augury 


coche 


buttermilk 


codicille 


bagnio 


colys^e 
colioque 


asortqfUtUe 


table 


collyre 


slice of bacon 


colure 


a sort tf woollen comble 


stuff 
basalt 


commentaire 


comminge 


booby 


compulsoire 


eov>pomnp 
comfort 


Gonciliabule 
conclave 


heaver 


cOne 


JBosphortu 


congre 



a small room 
jogging 
breviary 
mercurxps wand 
borCf size, sort 
counter drawing 
crab-Jish 
chandelier 
capitol 
Capricorn 
wrist 
coach 
scroll 

puzzle-hrain 
catafdlco 
catarrh ^ 
caustic 
cenotaph ' 
ring {circle) 
jaiMs 
cancer 
pix 

wax taper 
scimitar 
cinnabar 

ctstophorus 

sink 

stagCf packet boat 

comcit 

colysivm 

colloquy 

collyrium 

colure 

top 

commentary 

coarse moiiar 

warrant 

conventicU 



conger 



OBNDM. 



At 



contraire 

oontroie 

convMiticoIe 

cornette 

corollaire 

corpuBcole 

cort6se 

corypn6e 

cothume 

couple 

cromorne 

cylindrQ 

dieboire 

decalogue 

d6compte 

d^ale 

delivre 

d^merite 

dextre 

diacode 

di^se 

diocfese 

diatique 

dithyrambe 

dogue 

douaire 

empyree 

encologe 

encombre 

ensemble 

^lipyle 

Epilogue 

^rysip^le 

esclandre 

escompte 

euphorbe 

exMreuo 

Exode 

exorde 

falte 

feurre 

fifre 

filigrane 

formulaire 

givre 

globule 

goberge 

greffe 

grabui^e 

grimoire 

gueole 

gymnaM 

gjndc^e 



\ 



towtrary 
control 
conventide 
iron at the cor- 
ner of a wall 
corollary 

retinue 

confph<BUS 

busKin 

pair 

crumhom 

cylinder 

twang 

discount 
la^rinth 

Sfterbirth 
emerit 
right hand 
diacodium 
diesis 

distich 

dithyrambus 

bull-dog 

jointure 

elyseum 

empyrean 
\ Sunday prayer 
\ book 

cumber 

whole 



erysipelus 
up^rour 
discount 
euphorbium 

Exodus 
exordium 
top 
chqff" 

fife 

filigree 
formulary 
hoar-frost 

a sort qfcoMsh 
register's qfice 
squabble 
conjuror's book 
guteSfin heraldry 
gymn€uium 
gyn4ecium 
parget tUni€ 



hAle 

hSiotrope 

h^mistiche 

hi^roglyphe 

hombre 

horoscope 

hypocondre 

iambe 

indicule 

interlifine 

intermede 

iris 

iable ' 

lange 

laque 

latictaTe 

leurre 

L^vitique 

lexique 

limbe 

liti{^e 

lithophyte 

lobe 

loLule 

Jogogryphc 

lombes 

louvre 

lucre 

luminaire 

maigre 

in:\nes 

manipule 

martyre 

martyrologe 

mausol^e 

in(^andre 

ni(3cofnptc 

m6dianochc 

m^nisque 

menoluge 

mesai.se 

module 

monocorde 

moBoloffue 

monticule 

ffiouflo 

mufle 

myrthe 

n^eusaire 

n^rologe 

n^goce 
nimbe 
numeraire 
ob^liique 



sUnbuming 

tumsol 

hemistich 

hieroglyphic 

omber 

hypocondriae 

iambus 

slight indication 

interline 

interlude 

rainbow 

notch of a cask 

swaddling clothss 

china varnish 

laticlavium 

lure 

Leviticus 

lexicon 

limb {edge) 

litigation 

lithrophyta 



lo^ogryph 

loins 

palace 

luminary 

lean 

manes 

maniple 

martyrdom 

martyrology 

mausoleum 

meander 

misreckoning 
ifiesh meal J taken 
< at midnight of a 
( fish day 

meniscus 

menology 

distress 

monochord 

hillock 

pulley 

muzzle 

myrtle 

travelling box 
( a register of the 
\ dead 

trade 

glory, in painting 

coint money 

obelisk 



oljinptt 
ordiiiur« 

panpre 
pUtgjru|Ue 
puitographv 
ptque 

pinlieie 



e^pqw* qdnquanoi 

rnufl eompetilipm rftbls 
dnifu/on roehuige 

I a «ort q^ <^^ relache 



fuiwnitrtNHi 

Uvery eoack 

lantern 

govte-groM 

ConstcraUon 
tanetuary 



p^tmne 
p^Ulfi 



pleige 
pnie 
prfype 
polTpods 



rmlatiHCk 
peric/umdmi 

perinaum 
period iifUait 

gnaltnappiT 
puRlo at cardt 



.oLloqi!" 
Bpiciliquo 



■onrfal 



drieii cod-yUft 

tBUill blinai 

Winding thtit 



pr«Limui> 



prtliminary 



stamp 
grtalnout 



PT'°f?„ 



4ff 



trope 

tube 

tubncal* 

Uiorbe 

vaudeville 

ventricule 

v^re 

veitiaire 



prmtH 



iuherde 
large hUe 
batlad 
ventricle 
dusky evening 
veeiry 



vide 
vignoMe 

vigogne 

visc^re 

vulgaire 

vuln^raire 



vmeuum 
vineyard plot 

\ kmr 
inleeUne 
vulgar 
vulnerary 



N.B. All other irregularities of substantivefl will bo found in 
the second part of this work. 

Remark. There are many words which are alilce in both 
langaages. They might be classed according to their variona 
terminations. Bat there are so many exceptions, that the learner 
wookl be misled more than assisted by it, and it is thought pre- 
ferable that he should trust to his memory. 



CHAPTER II. 

OF THE FRENCH ARTICLElf AND PREPOSITIONS de AND a, 

SECTION I. 

Aa article is a word placed before nouns to limit or deter- 
mine their significations. 

There is but one article in French, which corresponds 
to the English definite article the. Le, ifKisc, sing: la, 
fem, sing: les, plur. for both genders. 

But as it is important to establish a close comparison be- 
tween the French and English languages, it will be well to 
mention in this place, that the Engli^ indefinite article a 
or cm is exjiressed in French by the numeral adjective un 
masc, une fem., and that the adjective some or any is trans- 
lated into French by the definite article le, la, les, preceded 
by the preposition de, as will be explained below. For con- 
venience sake le, let, V, les, will be called definite article; un^ 
une, indefinite article^ and du, dela,deV and des stuuling 
for some or any will be named partitive article, * 

The learner will therefore express the article the, by 

Le, before a singidar noun masculine ; as, 2e rot, the king. 

La, hetore^ singular noun feminine, lareine, the queen. 

Les, before plural nouns of either gender, les sujeisj tbt 
subjects. 
And a or an by 
Un, before a sing, noun masc. ; as, uriphe^ a father. 



What is «A tftieU/— Hour do jm eiprees Ht in French?— -R^nr^ 
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Une, before a sin§. noun fern. ; une mere, a mother^ 

Remark. When le or la comes before words beginning 
with a vowel or an h mute, the e or a is cut off, and its place 
supplied by an apostrophe; as, Tempereur, the emperor: 
Pimperatrice, the empress. This suppression is called an 
elision. 

N. B. See what is said of the letter h in the pronunciation 
under the head of that letter. 

It will be remembered that the plural is generally formed 
by adding s, 

N. B. As the English alone is given in the exercises, it will be 
necessary to look for the words in a dictionary. But previous 
to that, the vocabulary at the end of the grammar must be con» 
suited for reasons there explained. 

EXERCISE. 

N. B. Every exercise will be preceded by an indication of what 
the learner must know, before he writes it, notwithstanding the 
explanation placed at the Jiead of the exercise. What follows is 
an example of it. 

The vetb to have affirmatively; the first chapter on substantives through 
the first part of the rules on the gender. 

You have a brother. He has a wife. They have a horse. 
The farmer has a cow. The milliner has a sister. We have 
had an oak, a plane-tree and a willow, in tlie garden. The 
corporation had a satisfaction. The Spaniards had the fortifi- 
cation, but we had the bastion. They have a religion. .Have 
an opinion. He had a lilach.and a vine. In the spring we used 
to have the flowers, and in the summer or the autumn we used 
to have the fruit. They had the will and the capacity. We 
shall have the pie. I had the tea and you had the fnilk. The 
adjutant had the horse, but the soldiers had the liquor. Lot us 
have a ventilator here. We shall have a house in the hamlet. 
The goldsmith has the gold, but the broker had the diamond. 
Now we shall have a song, here on the green turf. They have 
had a sermon in the prison. Since you have a rabbit, the hatttr 
shall have the skin. I shall have the money or the goods. They 
have a good surgeon in the hospital. 

N. B. This exorcise must be corrected, either in each book se- 
parately, or by writing it upon the board ; but what is very impor- 
tant also, is to give English phrases, similar to those of the 
exercises, to be translated immediately into French, by the 
pupil, after which, French phrases will be asked, in the same 
manner. This must be continued (after each lesson during 
the whole course of the instiuction. It will also be a good 

when the word commencte with a vowel or h mute 7— How do yo« 'ex- 
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plan to hear the pupil read in French the ezerciaes out of 
the grammar, after he has written them. 

SECTION II. 

A preposition is, as will be seen under that part of speedh, 
a word used to express some relation of different things io 
each other. 

All the prcpasitions may be placed before the articles Zc, 
/a, les, and even before un and une, without altering these 
words in the least, as? in the above exercise, dafts, in, sur, 
on, &c. ; except however, de, which signifies, of ^ from, and 
sometimes, with, and d, which signifies, to, or at, which 
require particular attention. 

These two prepositions, whatever may he the English 
word which they represent, instead of being simply placed, 
as in English, before the article, are sometimes contracted 
with it, and the two words form but one. 

That (ion traction always takes place in the plural. The 
most important observation, thus to be made before trans- 
lating Oj^ the, and to the, is that of the number of the sub- 
stantive: If the noun be plural, the preposition and article 
will be translated as in the following 

EXAMPLE OF A PLURAL NOUN. 

Lee anges, the angels 

des anges, and not de les of the angds 

aux anges, und not k les to the angels 

The contraction does not take place in the singular num- 
ber, when the word begins with a vowel or h mute, in which 
case the preposition and articles are used separately, but the 
article loses the e or a, and takes an apostrophe, as explain- 
ed above. Then if a word is not plural, it is important to 
observe what its first letter is, before translating ofthe,BXi<dL 
to the. 

EXAMPLE OF A SINGULAR NOUN, COMMENCING wOh a 

vaioel, or h mute. 

L'enfant the child Ph^roTne the heroine 

de l'enfant of the child de Ph^rolne of the heroine 
k l'enfant to the child k I'heroi'ne to the heroine 

But the contraction takes place in the singular number 
before a noun, which begins with a consonant or h aspirat- 
ed, and which belongs to the masculine gender. 

preu a or an 7 — How » the plural generally formed?— What is a prepO- 
ntion ?— >Du prepositiomi generally produce any alteration of the artioea 
when prefixed to them 7— What are thof e which require particular at- 
tention? 
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There is no eontraetion when the noun is feminine^ sin- 
gular. 

When, therefore, a singular noun conunenceswith a con- 
sonant or h aspirated, it is important to observe its gender. 

EXAMPLES OF NOUNS, 

Masculine, Singular , Commencing' with 
a consonant h aspirated. 

le roi the king le h6ros the hero 

du roi and not de le of the king du heros and not de le 
au roi and not k\e to the king of the hero 

au h^ros arid not k le 
to the hero 

Feminine, Singular, commencing mith a consonant or h 

aspirated, 

la reine the queen 

de la reine of the queen 

k la reine to the queen 

With un and une there is no contraction : but the pre- 
pontion de, loses the e, and takes an apostrophe. 

EXAMPLE. 

MascuKne. Feminine, 

un homme a mxm une femme a woman 

d'un homme of a man d*une femme cf a woman 

k un homme to a man k une femme to a woman 

With proper names, prepositions are used without any 
article. But the e ini^, is cut off before a vowel orh mute : 
as, 
Andr€ Andrew Paris Paris 

d'Andr6 of Andrew de Paris de Paris 

k Andre to Andrew k Paris to Paris 

Remark. Proper namos of countries, rivers, mountains, &o. 
take the article as will be explained hereafler and do not, there- 
fore, fall under the above rule. 

Rule. The articles and the prepositions are invariably 
to be repeated before every substantive, and agree with it 
in gender and number. 

What is the first thinf to be observed when you bare to translate of the 
w to the ? — How do you expiess qf the in the plural ? — To the ^u the 
noon IS sin^lar, what is the most important thing to obsenre 7— How do 
TOu express qf the, when the noun is singular and begins with a vowel or 
A mute !•— To the ?— When the noun begins with a consonant or A aspira- 
ted, what is to be ebserred ?-p|iow do you express itftke before a bouo, 
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OF THE P08SSS8IYE CASE. 

There is no possessive case in French. That English 
case is translated into French by reversing the order of two 
substantives, and expressing their relation to one another by 
the preposition de; as, 

John* 8 hat, le chapeau de Jean ; 

A 8oldier^8 courage^ le courage d'un soldat; 

The generaVs horse, le cheval du general. 

EXERCISE. 

The verb, to have^ negatively, and that part of the rules of the gender, 
relating to nouns ending in e mute. 

You have not a soldier^s courage. He had not the relation of 
the shipwreck of the Albion. I have not the amount of the 
brokerage; but you shall have the third of the sum. Peter's 
sister has a bird, and you have a cage. The master of the king- 
dom has not an idea of the weight of a diadem. You had th« 
extract of a passage of FiuukTin^s life on a page of Byron's 
works. Since you have a pen, you shall have the blade of the, 
master's penknife. They will not have a lady at the theatre. I 
would have had a part of Voltaire's letters to Frederick. They 
had not the measure of the depth of the precipices. She will 
not have a place in the city. You have not a volume of the 
history of the Unit(;d States. We will not have the plan of 
London, but the plan of the road from Liverpool to the city of 
Manchester. They would not have had a copy of the president's 
message to the members of the honse. We have had the copy 
of the mayor's letter to a lady of the neighbourhood. 1 have 
not the speech of the governor to the militia, and to the soldiers 
of the state. We had not a copy of the emperor's orders to the 
general. 1 have not had the rest of the list. The doctor's wifb 
has not had the veil, but she has had the queen's buckle. They 
had an oracle in the country. He had the character of a philo- 
sopher. They used to have a horse and gig. 

OF THE PARTITIVE ARTICLE. 

Some or any is an adjective when immediately followed by a 
substantive, or by an adjective and a substantive ; if not it is a 
pronoun, as will bo hereafter explained. 

It is an adjective in the phrase : / have some bread. Have you 
any excellent wine. 

It is a pronoun in ; / have some. Have you any? 

nanculine, singular that bn^ns with a consonant or h aspirated ?— 7b the? 
—How do you express (^the before a feminine singular noun, that befins 
with a cimsonant or h aspirated ?— 7\> thd ?— 'How do vou express qf a, 
masculine I'—Cf a, feminine ? — To a, masculine? — To a, feminine ?-« 
How do you express <^ before a proper name ?'»How, if that noun begiog 
with a vowel or h mute 7-~>How do you expiess to 7 — When several nouns 
some in succession, how do you use the article ?— How do yoU'trans- 

6* 
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Rule. When the adjective aome or any expresses a 
certain quantity of, it is translated into French by the 
words corresponding to, of the : viz. diij de T, de la, des. 

EXAMPLE. 
I have some bread ; Tai du pain. 

This mode is evidently elliptical, that is to say, some words 
have been omitted to shorten the expression ; for u hen we say 
du pain, for sojne bread, the words, a certain quanHiy of, are 
understood. 

When, therefore, tome or any are used to determine an indi- 
vidual, that is to say, an object that is not divided; as, «om« 
house, it is not translated as above ; the word quelque or quelquet 
is then used. This, as well as alt other difficult.es relating to 
these adjectives, i^ill be treated of in the second part of this 
Grammar. 

It would be wrong to translate tome by du, de V,ot, de la, in 
phrases similar to this : 

If I could find some house in your neighbourhood. 

Rule. After a negative verb, the adjective any, is expressed 
by the preposition, de alone, as it excludes every idea of 
quantity. De is used there to establish the relation between 
the verb and the nouri. 

EXAMPLE. 

I have not any water, ) r i • j^ 
or I have no water. \ •^« " "« ?<" <^«<'«- 

N. B. No, between a verb and a substantive, is translated 
like not ani/. 

Rule. It. is the same with the article a or an. It is 
translated by the preposition de after a negative verb ; ex- 
cept the verb to be, for reasons that shall be explained. 

EXAMPLE. 
I have not a friend. Je rCai pas un ami 

Remark. There is a strong resemblance between the singular 
tin, une and the plural des, signifying some or any. 

As the rules relating to one of these articles are also general- 
ly applied to the other, the latter may be considered as the plural 
of the former. 

Rule. But with interrogative-negative verbs the adjective 
gome or any, is translated as usual, by du, de V, de la, and 
des, and a or an by un and ,un«, as the phrase is not more 
negative than affirmative, since a question is asked. 

• • • 

late into Firench the Kn^ish possessive case ? — How can you 6nd out 
whether some ot any is an adjective or a pi onoun ?—How do ywx express 
omM or anijf when an adjective 7— How do you express soms or any b«- 
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EXAMPLE. 

Have you not "^^ book. ? ^ j^avez-pous poi da livres? 
Have yoa no books ? ) 

Has he not a sister ? ) a/** ^ -j _ 9 

Has he no sister? \J^'^*'^^P^ ^ne smirf 

Rule. The preposition and artide must be repeated be- 
fore every noun. 

EXERCISE. 
The verb to have interrogatively and interro-negatiyely. 
Particular attention shoiUd be paid to masculine nouns end- 
ing in e mute. 

We had some butter and bread, but we had no sugar. Had 
you any cider } Yes, we had some cider and beor ; but we had 
no glasses. Without John^s politeness you would have had no 
dictionary. Have they not a copy of Thompson's Seasons? 
Has he not a book ? Will she have an umbrella f When shall 
we have some pepper and vinegar? The merchant's clerk 
has no salary. We would have had some sand. We had some 
rye and now we have some flour. When shall we have a verb? 
We used to have some oil with the salad. He had some pride. 
They had some beans and herrings. Will you not have a copy 
of Milton's poem to-murrow ? No, but I shall have Voltaire's 
Henriad, and perhaps some tragedies or comedies. Have you 
any ink and pens? 

SECTION m. 

or THE FORMATION OF THE PLURAL OF FRENCH SUBSTANTIVES. 

• General Rule. The plural is formed by the addition of 
an 8 to the singular ; as, 

table, iing, tables, plur, 

Ist Exception. All nouns ending m the singular in 5, x, 
and z, remain the same in the plural ; as, 

Le fils the son les fils the. sons 

la vols the voiee les voix the voices 

le nez the nose les nez the noses 

2d Exception. All those which end in au, euy or csuy 
form their plural by having a: added to their singular ; as, 

Le bateau the boat les bateaux the boats 

le feu thtfire les feux the fires 

le voeu the vow les vceux the vows 

lore the noun of a single object which it serves to determine, without any 
I eference to quantity; for mstance tome Aotws ?— How do you express 
mmy sAer a neffative verb ?— How a or an ?*-How when the verb is in. 
larro-Degative r— How do you translate the verbs construed with nop 
What is the general rule for forminc the plural in French 1 — How is tho 
plural of woi4s ending in « ?— In x 7— In x ?— In au?— Incu or mu ;.. 
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dd Exception. Nouns ending in cd, change cU into auop; 

as, 

Lo cheval the horn les chevaux the horses 

le mal the evil les maux the evils 

Remark. Five nouns ending in al follow the general 
rule, and take s in the plural. They are : 

BaU ball, (danse) ; ca/, callosity; camaval^ carnival; pal^ 
pale (in heraldry ;) and rigal^ treat ; the plural of which is bals, 
calSf &c. 

4th Exception. Nouns ending in ant oV ent having 
more than one syllable, drop the t and take an 5 in the 
plural. 

This rule, which has been adopted by the academy, forms, in 
the opinion of some of the best grammariatis, a useless excep- 
tion, and is not, on that account, generally followed. 

Monosyllables retain the t, 

L'enfant the child Les enfans the children 

le moment the moment les niomens the moments 

le gant the glove les gants the gloves 

la dent the tooth les dents the teeth 

Some Nouns are entirely Irregular, 
\ The following take a: in their plural : — 

Bijou, yew6/; caillou, pebble; chou, cabbage; genou, knee; 
hibou, owl; pi. bijoux ^ cailloux^ Sec. 

N. B. All other nouns ending in ou take an Sf according to 
the general rule. 

The following nouns change ail into aux: 

Bail, /ea^e; corail, cora/; ^mail, enowic/ / soupirail, air-hole; 
travail, work ; vantail, leaf of a fvlding door ; venlail, the lowet 
part of a helmet : pi. baux^ coraux, kc. 

N. B. All other nouns ending in ai/, follow the general rule 
and take s. 

The word travail is also spelt with an s in the plural, when it 
means traves^ or written summaries in administrations. 

Aieul, grandfather^ used in the plural and signifying 
ancestors^ becomes aieux ; but if it means grandfathers^ it 
is regular and is spelt aieids. 

The plural of ai/, garlick, is av'lx ; but it is seldom used. 
Gousses d^ail, cloves of garlick, is preferred in the plural. 

In al ? — What are the words ending in al that follow the general rule ?«— 
What is to be observed concerning nouns of more than one syllable end- 
mg in ant and ent ? — Concerning monosyllables of that termination 7— > 
what are the five words besides those ^bove tfiven that take x in th« 
plura! ? — ^Those which change ail into aux ? — How do other words end- 
ing in ou and ail form theur plural ?— When can you use travails ?— 



Bercail, aheepfold^ has nn plural. 

Betail, eatUe^ makes hesiiaux, 

CieL M^en it signifies sky or heaven^ changes into citux ; 
but, when used to express the sky in painting^ the top of a 
bedstead^ or when it is metaphorically used for climate, it 
remains regular. 

(Eil, eycy changes into yeax^ when it means the eyes of. 
men or animals. In any other instance it is regular : as, 

(£ils-de-boeuf, ovals, (in architecture,) baWs eyes. 

GEUls-de-chat, c(U*s eyes, (precious stone) &c. 

Yet they say, yeux au pain, dufromage, ^c. for the holes 
of bread, of cheese, &c. 

EXERCISE. 

The ofi&cera of the palace have the flowers of the King's gar- 
dens. Have you any fault9 in the composition? Yes; I have 
some crosses. I have had the relation of the explosion of the 
gases of the mine. When shall we have some pine-apples? He 
had the hammers of the shoemaker. You will have some horses 
for the officers. The gods of the pagans will not have a temple 
on the surface of the earth. Let us have the rubies of the prin- 
eess, because the goldsmith has the money. Since I have a dol- 
lar I will have some cakes and fire-crackers in a moment. 
They have not had the pictures of the museum. He would not 
have bad the leeks of Peter *s garden. He has some friends 
among the cardinals and the generals. The vows of the nation 
had the advantage over the interest of the presidents nephews. 
They will not have any balls. We had some playthings for the 
children. He had several regiments. They have some nails, 
screws, and bolts. Had they not the ffloves and fans of John^s 
sisters. They will have no jewels. Have you an idea of the 
immensity of the works of the Romans. The governor of the 
arsenal had the helms of the ships. The farriers of the village 
have some tra ves for the horses of the lieutenants. He will have 
Uie cattle of the farmer^s grandfathers. Mary's eyes have no 
•xpressioo. 



CHAPTER III. 

OF THE ADJECTIVE. 
SECTION I. 

An adjective is a word which expresses the quality of 
the substantive to which it is added. 
A word is known to be an adjective, when it can be con- 



When tktmU ?— When tuemx ^What must you obsenro with wf^rd 

to aU T-^BtrtM f-^Cid and on/?— What is the plural of eM and oil ? 

Wkatisaaadj^etive?— aowcanyea know that a word isanadjee- 
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nected with the word personne, person ; or cJiose, thing : 
as, bon, ffood ; mauvais, bad ; grand, larg^e ; petit, smcul. 

Remark. A present or past participle, used to qualify 
a substantive, is considered an adjective, and follows the 
rules of that part of speech. Many present and past parti- 
ciples are even called adjectives in French by their frequent 
use as such. 

Rule. In French the adjective, and also the present and 
past participles when used as adjectives, must agree in gen- 
der and number with the substantives which they qualify. 

OF THE FORMATION OF THE FEMININE AND PLURAL OF THE 

FRENCH ADJECTIVES. 

Rule. The adjective is generally made feminine by the 
addition of e mute to the masculine : as, mauvaiSj bad j fe- 
minine, mauvaisc. 

The same rule is observed in relation to the participles: 
as tremblant, m. trembling; fem. tremblante; estime, m, 
esteemed, fem. estimee. 

Rule. The plural masculine of adjectives and participles 
is generally formed in the same manner as that of substan- 
tives, and is subject to the same exceptions. 

The plural feminine is formed by adding an 5 to the femi- 
nine singular, which always ends in e mute; thus when an 
adjective or participle quahfies a feminine plural noun, it 
ought first to be made feminine and then pluraJ. 

OF THE PLACE OF FRENCH ADJECTIVES. 

Adjectives in French are not always placed before the 
noun as in English. . 

Some are always placed before, others always after. There 
are some adjectives which, according to the nature or length 
of the noun with which they are joined, are indifferently 
placed after or before; some, in fine, have two different 
meanings which are determined by their places before or 
after the noun. The learner is therefore advised to pay 
particular attention to the following rules. 

1. The following adjectives, whatever be their genders and 
numbers, are always placed before the noun : autre, other ; 
beau, fine, handsome; bon, good ; ffros, big ; jeune, young,; 
joli, pretty ; mauvais, bad ; mechant, wicked ; Tneilleur, 

tive ?— What is said about the participles ? — ^What is to be remarked with 
French adjectives ? — How is tne feminine of French adjectives generally 
formed ?— How is their masculine plural formed ?~*The feminine planil f 
—What adjectives are always placed before the noun?— How is th« 
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better ; mime, same ; moindre, leai; saintj holy; tout, all$ 
vieux J old; vrai^'tme. 

Long, long, is most generally placed before the noun. 

The numeral adjectives are also placed before the nouns : 
as, ^p*atre, four : premier, first. 

NJ3. When the adjective in English is separate from the noun 
bj a yorb, the order of the phrase is not changed : as, ' 

The king was old : Le roi iiait vieux* 

2. The adjectives that are placed after the noun are those 
formed from the present or past participle : as, suivant, fol- 
lowing : satisfaitj satisfied. 

Those designating the impressions made upon our senses : 
viz., those expressing color ^ taste, hearing, and touch j and 
those relating to the weather : as, hlanc, white : amer, bit- 
ter: sonore, sonorous: mou, soft: chaud, warm. 

Those expressing form or shape : as, rond^ round. 

Those expressing the name of a nation : as, Anglais, En- 
glish. 

Those which are also substantives : viz., used indif- 
ferently with or without a noun : as, pauvre, poor. 

An explanation relative to tKese adjectives, and to those which 
have two meanings according to their position before or after 
the noun, will be found in the second part. 

The adjectives neuf, new : sec, dry : prochain, next : and 
dernier, last : are also placed after the noun ; the two lat- 
ter, however, only when joined with the day-^ of the week. 

As for all the other adjectives, the rule to be followed is, 
that the longer word of the two is always placed last, and if 
the words have the same number of syllables, the adjective 
must come after the substantive. 

Although poets or elegant writers may often, for differ- 
ent reasons, violate these rules, yet a stranger who observes 
them will be sure not to be im^orrect. 

Rule. The adjective which qualifies the pronoun vous, 
when applied to a single person, remains singular : as, 

Tou are good Vous Hes bon, 

Rkmark. When an adjective is placed before a singular 



phrase constructed in French when a verb comes between the noun and 
the adjective 7 — Whore would you place the adjective tremblanL tremb- 
ling?— Why?— C«7^6r^, celebrated?— Why?— il(WiSr«, red?— Why?— 
FtuUy tasteless ?— Why 1—Dur, hard ?— Why l—Frotd, cold ?— Why? 
FainiMj pointed ?— Why?— £«parno/, Spanish ?— Why ?— What> said 
oCnemf, new 7— firocAom, next 7— <Mrm«r, last? — What is said about 
the place of s^«cttves in general 7— In what number do you use an ^vc- 
tire thai quahnws the pronoun, vimtf you, applied to one person 7— What 
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AubftaBti^w, it is th« fint letter of the adJ6etit!t«Aot of the nmm, 
which determines how the article is to be used. 

EXERCISE. 

Ths wuh to be J affirmatrrely. 

I am prudent. He is wicked. She is learned. We shall h% 
pcdtta. They were sincere. Mary was diligent. John^i sister 
is pretty. The emperor^s soldiers were courageous. Let us be 
prudent. You have been lucky. The laws will be respected. 
You have several excellent recommendations. The doetor^s 
houses are high and well situated. When youiiave a handsome 
hat you are proud. James is a true Turk. We are equal 
now. Alice^s little friend is wicked. You shall have the ex- 
planation of the banker^s conduct in the following lines. He 
has a strong voice. When will you have a black cravat. Have 
you no bitter almonds. He was armed since he had a pointed 
stick. The queen was not satisfied because the landlord had not 
a square table. The poor man will have a new coat, next Sun- 
day. John^s English grammar and French dictionary have been 
the ornaments of the minister's library. You are gay to-day, 
but perhaps you will be sorrowful next Friday. The weather 
was very warm last Monday. They will be here next Satur- 
day. Peter's abominable conduct was the subject of the conver- 
sation last Wednesday. They will be well next Tuesday or 
Thursday. 

SECTION n. 

ItXCETTlOnS TO THE FORMATION OF THE FEMININE OF FRENCH 

ADJECTIVES. 

There are exceptions to the rule which treats of the for- 
mation of the feminine of French adjectives. They are ai 
follows: 

1. Adjectives ending in e mute, do not require a seconds 
in the feminine, but remain the same as in the masculine. 

Ex. mas. habile fern, habile ikilftd 

" riche *^ riche rich 

2. Adjectives ending in el, et, eil, zen, and on, double their 
last consonants and take e mute. 

Ex. cruel cruolle cruel paroil pareille equal 
ancien ancienne aneieni bon bonne good 

muet muette dtimb 

N. B. The consonant isdenbled in the first three of these terminations, 
in order to make the first e grave, as two mute e's cannot come in succe^* 

are the adjectives that do not add a second e mote in their ieminina ?*>• 
How do you form the feminme of effectives ending in e/ 7 — ^Thosoeai^sg 
, in §i ?— <t/ ?--4es 7— <mi ^— What are ihe a4ieclives ending in «< that ^- 
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BioD. A grare aecent on that e would itave had the fame effect. Thit ia 
practised with some adjectives ending in eL as betow. In the termination 
eilf the /. followed by e mute, would have lost its liquid sound, which ig 
preserved to it by doubling Uie /, (see that letter) ; and the second n 
added to on makes the o short, which would, otheiwise, have been long. 

Some adjectives ending in et, form their feminine bv sim- 
ply taking e mute ; but then a grave accent is placed over 
the e that precedes the ^ These are : 

concret ooncrdte concrete 

discret discrete di»cre.tt 

indlscret indiBcrete indiicreet 

inquiet ioquiete rettlest 

complet complete complete 

incomplet incomplete incomplefe 

pr^t pr6te ready 

■ecret sccrdte secret 

3. Adjectives ending in er, simply take e mute ; but in 
order to prevent two mute e's from coming in succession, 
at the end of the adjective, a grave accent is pla«ed over 
the e wliicli precedes the r j as, 

singulicr slnguliere singular 

4. The following adjectives have their last consonant 
doubled and c mute added for the feminine. 



bas 


basse 


low 


sot 


Botte foolish 


gras 


graaao 


/"t 


nul 


nullo void 


Ian 


lassu 


tired 


gen til 


gen till e gentle 


dpais 


^>paiB8e 


thick 


pay Ran 


paysanne peasant 


expred 


expresse 


express 


profes 


professe professed 


gros 


grosse 


big 







Adjectives ending in/, change this letter into r,and take 
e mule. 

Ex. bref br^v© short 

actif active active 

iieuf neuve new 

N.B. J^e.nf is said of things that have been used, either not 
at all or very little. 

Adjectives ending in a*, change this letter into *, and lake 

e mute. 

honteux honteuse ashamed 

jaloux jalouse jealous 



not take a double t and e mute in the feminine ?— >How do they ^rm their 
feminine ? — How are adjeccives ending in er spelt in the feminine ?-«^KQytt 
other a^iectives double their last consonants ?— How do voo form th« 
feminine of adjectives ending in/? — Of those ending in «?— Wl»t art 
the exeeptioiM 7— What ii said of the adjectiv* nmrf^ aew ?— «oir do you 
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But^ doux mioket douce tweet 

faux fausse falte 

prefix pr^fixe jirejixed 

roux rousse reddish 

N. B. These exceptions being numerous have been divided into two 
parts, on the first of which is given the following 

EXERCISE. 

The verb to 6«, negatively. 

The mother is amiable, and the daughter is sensible. Peter^fl 
cravat is equal to Mary^s handkerchief. Be not cruel, madam. 
She is good and credulous. Rome is an ancient city. She will 
become a good musician. William^s cousin is the minister of a 
Presbyterian church. The wounds were not mortal. The ba- 
ker^s house is very low, and the walls arc very thick. She will 
not be tired. Mary is a gentle little girl. She will not be dis- 
creet. Why? She will not be indiscreet, for she is dumb. You 
are not ready, madam. The army was not complete. He has 
a singular habit. You have not a particular method. The hener 
are not fat. The thief was in the kitchen, under the big table. 
She was jealous, but very active and industrious. We have 
some sweet beets. The flowers are rod, and the fruit has a red- 
ish color. The little girl will have a new gown to-morrow. The 
conclusion was not natural. You have not been studious, Miss. 

SECTION m. 

The feminine of adjectives ending in eur requires parti- 
cular attention. 

Some of these words were formed from the present par- 
ticiple of verbs, by changing ant into eur. Thus, from 
parl-anty talking, was formed parl-eur, talker, or talkative, 
&c. In all adjectives of this class, the r is changed into s, 
and an e mute added, to form their feminine. Thus, if you 
can ascertain that a word ending in ewr, is formed from a 
present participle by simply substituting eur for ant, you can 
form its feminme as above. 

Ex. parleur (from parlant) parleuse . talkativ€ 
menteur (from mentant) menteuse lying 

The following are the only ones excepted 5 

enchanteur enchanteresse enchanting 

devincur devineresse diviner 

p^heur p^heresse sinner 

▼engeor ▼•ngeresse twenging 



form the feminine of the adjecttves ending in eur, which are formed form 
prM«Bi participles by simply substitutiiig eur for ant ?<^What are the tx- 
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ex^cuteor ex^cntrice executor — trix 

inventeur inventrice inventor — tre$s 

inepectour inspectrice inspector 

petWcuteur pcrs^cutrice persecutor 

gouvemeur gouvernante governor — ness 

chasseur chasseresse hunter, in poetry, 

bailleur bailleresse lessor ^ 

demandeur demanderesso plaintiff > law terms. 

d^fendeur d^fendoresse defendant } 

But whatever be the derivation of a word ending in eur; 
if it differ from a present participle more than by its three 
last letters, the feminine will be formed by changing eur 
into rice : as, 

admirateur admiratrice admirer 

proteotour protectrice protector — tress 

ambassadeiir ambassadrico ambassador — dress 

sorviteur, makes servante, servant. 

The following form their feminine regularly by simply 
adding e mute. 

majeur majeure major, (of age.) 

mineur mineure minor, (under age.) 

meilleur meilleure better 

ant^rieur antdrieuro anterior 

extdrieur extdricure exterior 

supdrieur supdricure superior 

And all others ending in erieur, 

Auieur, author y amateur, amateur; pr§dicateur, prcac/^; 
and others ending in eur, generally applied to men, as they 
express some profession seldom embraced by women, do 
not change their termination when they are used in the fe- 
minine. 

une femme auteur a female author 

The five following adjectives require particular attention. 

mas. sin, fern, sin, mas, plu. fem. plu, 

beau, bel belle beaux belles, fine 

fou, fol folle fous foUes crazy 

mou, mol xnolle mous molles soft 

nouveau, nouvel nouvelle nouveaux nouvelles new 

N. B. Kouveau is applied to persons and things. Before the 
Douu it signifies, different from what we had ; silerthe noun it 
signifies, lately come out. 

yieux, yieil vieille yieux yieilles old 

ceptions 7— How is the feminine of other adjectives in eur formed 7— 
What are those ending in eur which merely take « mute?— What are those 
that have no feminine 7^Whi^ b to be remarked with regard to 6e«ti| 
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Bely nouvel^fol, moly vieil, are only used before words in 
the masculine singular, beginning with a vowel or A 
mute. Beau, noifvexu, fou, mou, vieux, are used in all 
other cases in the mxsculine singular. Yet vieux can be 
used in the masculine singular before a vowel or h mute. 

The following are quite irregular : 



blanc 


blanche 


while 


long 


longuo 


long 


franc 


franche 


frank 


favori 


favorite 


favorite 


see 


s^clie 


dry 


jumeau 


jumclle 


twin 


frais 


fraiche 


fresh 


benin 


b^nif^ne 


benign 


public 


publique 


public 


malin 


maligne 


malignant 


caduc 


caduque 


decrepit 


tiers 


tierce 


third 


turc 


turque 


tnrkish 


tors 


torse 


twisted 


grec 


grecque 


greek 


traitre 


trailressc 


' traitor-trei 



Adjectives ending in gu, have in the feminine a dioerests 
over the mute e added to the masculine, in order that the 
u may not be considered as silent ; as, 

contigu contigue eontiguoiu 

The adjectives cMtain, chesnut-color ; dispos, nimble ; 
fat, fop ; have no feminine. 

N.B. Something will be said in the second part, concerning some pecu*- 
Uarity of several adjectiTes. 

EXERCISE. 
The verb to 6«, interrogatively. 

Is she talkative ? The promise was deceitful. Armide was 
an enchanting beauty. She is the executrix of the queen^s 
will. The little girl is not of age. She was inferior to the 
gMieraPs wife, but superior to the captain^s mother. The ac* 
tress is an excellent songstress. The empress is the protectress 
of the ministers. Ceres was the inventress of a useful art. 
She is the plaintiff^ but she has no right. Are you. Madam, the 
admirer of the King's governess, because she is an authoress f 
The old servant is an industrious woman. Where have you 
been ? Is she crazy ? The pens are soflt and the ink is thick. 
He has on a table a handsome bird in an old cage. The Doc- 
tor's new friend is an old Englishman. Be frank, madam. Ma- 
ry and Jenny are twins. A Turkish frigate and a Grecian fleet 
were in the same harbor. The news contained in the letter, was 
not public yesterday. The water is quite fresh. The war will 
be long and expensive. She had a malignant fever. The 
French tongue is very useful. The white dross is not dry yet. 
The favorite Sultana is a traitress ; and the Turkish justice will 
be severe. He had an acute pain for a moment. 



fine?^ott, crazy l^-mou, nhl^^ouvtiui, new f'-vieux, old ?— -What 
are those which are entir^l^r irregular?-— What is the pecuharity of adjec* 
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SECTION IV. 

EXCEPTIONS TO THE FORMATTON OF THE PLUEAL OF FEENCR 

ADJECTIVES. 

As was said before, the plural masculine of adjectives is 
formed like that of substantives. 

The plural of the feminine is formed from the feminine 
singular by adding «. 

But hleu^ blue, makes hleus; fow*,'all, makes t(ms. 

Adjectives ending in a/, form their plural masculine, by 
changing fl/ into awi*, but there are , many exceptions to 
that rule. 

1st. Some adjectives in al have no plural masculine, for 
this reason, tlmt tiioy are by their nature, never used with 
masculine nouns. These, cannot, of course, present any 
difliculty; such as diamefroZ, diametral j men iaZ, mental ; 
vocal, vocal ; 6i,c. 

2d. Some form their plurals regularly by the addition of 
an ff. These are fatal, fatal ; final, final ; glacial, glacial ; 
initial, initial; nasaJ, nasixl-, nai?a/, naval; j^asca/, pas- 
chal ; tlif'atral theatral. 

3d. Others in fine, have no masculine plural laid down by 
grammarians, although they might be used with the mascu- 
line ])hiral nouns. This singularity isowingto the rare neces- 
sity of usinjj these words, which has deprived grammarians 
and lexic<»£jra[)hers of the examples taken from good au- 
thors. 'J'liey must never, therefore, be connected with mas- 
culine plural nouns. The most important are, adverbial 
adverbial ; aniiral, friendly ; central, central ; collegial, col 
leuial ; cnllossal, collossal ; decimal, decimal ; Jilial, filial 
frugal, frujjal ; /V//'/;K7wor/r//, immemorial ; instrumental 
instrumental; jovial, jovial; marital, marital; medical 
medical; vufs^iral^ musical; pastoral, pastoral: penal, pe 
nal ; proverbial, proverbial ; social, social ; total, total. 

N. B. All other adjectives ending in al which have not been 
placed amoiiir thene last, and which are generally used in con- 
versation, from their plurals according to the rule, by changing 
al into aiLV, 

EXERCISE. 

Tuo verb to be interro-negatively. 

The ribbons are blue but the hat is green. Are they not all 
equal. The general principles of a science are indispensable. 
The opinion of the deputies of the Southern States had some 



lire* ending in gu ?— What is the plural of bleu and tout ?— What is to be 
rf*mark«d of adje<.tives ending in al ? — ^VVhat ar« those which have no pltt* 
ral iiias:uUne ? — ^What are those which foim their masculine plural in oif ? 
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influence upon the meraben of the Senate. The principal arti- 
cles have been the subject of a warm diBcussion. Shall wc not 
have an explanation of the ordinal numbere ? yes ; after the 
lesson upon the cardinal numbers. The declaration of the 
Jesuits was accompanied by a mental restriction. The oriental 
monarchs are all mahometans. We had the special orders of 
the king. Ney was the commander of the rear-guard during 
the fatal days of the return from Moscow. The nasal sounds 
are difficult. Have they not the relations of the naval exploits 
of Jean-Bart? You have a list of all the adverbial expressions 
ftt the end of the grammar. The four cardinal points are the 
East, West, North, and South. 

SECTION V. 

OF THE POSSESSIVE, DEMONSTRATIVE AND INTERROGATITB 

ADJECTIVES. 

OF THE POSSESSIVE ADJECTIVE. 

Possessive adjectives are used to mark the possession of 
things or persons ; they are 



MASG. 


SING. 


FEM. 


SING. 


PLURAL 


FOR BOTH. 


mon 

ton 

son 


notre 


ma 

ta 

sa 




mes 
tes 
ses 
nos 


my 

thy • 

his^ her, its or one^s 

our 




votre 
leur 






vos 
leurs 


your 
their 



Rule 1. These adjectives in French, agree in genderand 
and number with the object possessed, and not with the 
possessor, as in English ; as. 

My father, mon pere ; his wife, safemme. 

Observation. Although possessive adjectives must agree 
in gender and number with the substantives which they 
precede, yet, wa, ta, sa, are not used before feminine sub- 
Btantives or adjectives which begin with a vowel or h mute, 
in order to avoid the meeting of two vowels, where no eli- 
sion can take place. The adjectives, won, ton, son, are used 
instead of them ; as, 

His wife, son ipouse ; my breath, mon haleine ; thy interest- 
ing history, ton interessante hisloire. 

Rule 2. The possessive adjective must be placed before 
every substantive to which it relates in a sentence, and must 
agtee with it in gender and number. If that adjective be 



What are the possessive adjectives? — ^With what do they agree in 
French?— How do you prevent the meeting of the two vowels when you 
have to ezpresi m$, thy^ his or ktr in the feminine before a word that W 



preceded by a preposition, that preposition must be repeat- 
ed if it is a monosyllable ; as, 

To mj father and mother, a mon pert ei a ma mire. 

EXERCISE. 

The Tcrb parler to speak. 

My father and your brother were toother. Tour father will 
speak to your uncle of your improper behavior. His wife will ' 
■peak to her brother and sister, and they will probably be satis- 
fied. My hat, coat, boots, and waistcoat are on my chair; but 
my cravat, breast-pin, watch, and key, are not here. I shall 
have a new dress to-morrow. His house, garden and farm are 
in a good situation ; but his rooms are dark, because his trees 
are too high. Your cousin is my teacher. Our carriage and 
horses are at your service. I was speaking yesterday to your 
friends and their servant. They will be here to-night with 
their children and their master. I am speaking of thy friend- 
■hip. My friend John was here, with his amiable sister and her 
fViend, Miss Clara. Thy boldness and intrepidity had his ap- 
probation, and his intention is good. Her hatred was the cause 
of her horrible vengeance. He was jealous of his reputation 
and honor. Their parents will be ashamed of their actions. 

N. B. The learner must be taught how to write and use a 
verb like Parler, 

OF THE DEMONSTRATIVE ADJECTIVES. 

Demonstrative adjectives are those which distinguish in 
a precise manner the persons or things to which they are 
applied ; they are, 

•« ( ce (before a consonant or h aspirated,) ) this 
Masc.smg. ^ ^^^ (before a vowel or h mute,) > or 

Fem. sing. . cette ) thai 

M. and f. pi. CCS these or those. 

Rule 1. Demonstrative adjectives agree in gender and 
number, with the substantives to which they are prefixed. 

Rule 2. Tliey must be repeated before every noun to 
which they refer in the sentence, and agree with it in gen- 
der and number. 

N. B. The learner must be able to use any regular verb of the 
first conjugation affirmatively in any of its moods, tenses, and 
pertons. 

RsHARK. The Subjunctive mood will not be found in the 
exercises until the explanations on that mood are given. 

fins with a vowel or h mute 7— .How do you use the possessive a^jectiTes 
with sevorai substanUvos in sucosssion ?— What are the aeimmslrative 
adjectives f — With what do they agree l^-Biom are they iNed with several 
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EXERCISE. 

That young man is my cousin, and that lady is my sister. 
That child is their brother. We will eat that excellent pie. 
Sing that pretty song. Those men work ; and yet you are not 
satisfied. No, because they neglect their worl^. That happy 
mortal lives in a real paradise. This intrepid warrior stopped 
the march of that hero. This shepherdess lives in that hamlet. 
I will examine these bills because the addition is not correct. 
Tou flatter these persons. I would live in that house. We 
should prefer to have those palaces. These apples are the pro- 
duct of those trees. That general commanded these troops, and 
this colonel had those soldiers. Grant that favor to this man. 
Oblige that poor woman, and she will preserve the remembrance 
of your benefit forever. 

OF THE ADJECTIVE qUClle, WHAT, WHICH. 

This adjective is called pronominal by some, and indefi- 
nite by others. It might be called absolute, as it has no an- 
tecedent. It is used in affirmative, interrogative, and ex- 
clamatory sentences. 

Rule. It must agree in gender and number with the sub- 
stantives to which it relates ; as follows : — 

quel mnse. sing, J 

quelle fern. sins, f t , t . » 
^1 "^ , ^ \wnat, which. 

quels ' mas.plur. r ' 

quelles fem. plur. ) 

Remark. Although this adjective is jsrenerally followed 
by a substantive, yet it may be separated from its substan- 
tive by the verb to be ; as, What is that woman ? quelle est 
ceitefemme? 

The learner must know how to use a regular verb of the 
first conjugation, mterrogatively, in any of its moods, tenses 
and persons. 

EXERCISE. 

What man would refuse his assiptance to a poor child? 
What goodness! what delicacy in his actions! What books 
are you examining? Are you preparing your lessons now? 
What dictionary do you wish to have? What is that noise? 
What boots do you mend ? What lesson sliall we have for to- 
morrow? Which verb did we recite yesterday? Which exer- 
cise ^411 you give to our class for next Monday? What are 
those boys? In which village do you live ? Which tenses shall 
I repeat? For which ladies are you bringing those flowers? 
On which table did you find my gloves? What is that tower? 
What are those trees ? 

successive substantives ? — ^With what does the adjective quel agree ? — 
Does it agree with the noan firom which it is scparate<l by the verb Hre, to.bo? 
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SECTION VI. 

or NVMBRAL ADJEOtlVCS. 



Numbers are divided into several classes. It will be suf- 
ficient for the present to be acquainted with the cardinij and 
ordinal numbers. 

The cardinal numbers are those which merely express a 
number ; as, oncy two, three. 



CARDINAL NUMBERS. 







PRONUNCIATION. 




r 


At the end of a 


Before a conso- 


■» 
Before a vowel, or 




period. 


nant or h aspi- 


an h mute. 






rated. 




^ un, m. 


iin 


un 


un n' 


1 


une,/. 


u-ne 


u-ne 


u-n' 


2 


deux 


deu 


deu 


deuz 


3 


trois 


troi 


troi 


troiz 


4 


quatre 


qua-tre 


qua-tre 


qua-tr' 


5 


cinq 


cin 


cm 


ehik 


6 


six 


sis 


si 


siz 


7 sept 


set 


b6 


set 


8huit 


liuit (h aspi- 
rated. 


hui 


huit 


9neuf 


neuf 


neu 


neuY 


lOdix 


din ' 


di 


diz 


11 


onze 


onze* 


onze 


onz' 


12 


douze 


douze 


douze 


douz' 


13 


treizf 


treize 


treize 


treiz' 


14 


quatorze 


quatorze 


quatorze 


quatorz' 


15 


quinze 


quinze 


quinze 


quins' 


16 seize 


seize 


seize 


seiz' 


17diz.8ept 


dix-ttet 


dia-8^ 


diz-set 


ISdix-huit 


diz-huit 


diz-hui 


diz-hoit 


19diz-iieQf 


diz-neuf 


diz-iieu 


dii-neuY 


2d\riugt 


vin 


vin 


vint 


21 


vingt-et-un 


vint-d-un 


vint-d-un 


vint-d-un-n' 


vingt-et-une 


vint-d-une 


vint-d-une 


vint-d-u-n' 


22|TJngt-deux 
23 vingt-troiB, 


vintMeu 


vintMeu 


vint'deuz 


vintHroi 


vintHroi 


viut'troiz 


j &e. Sec, 








30,treiite 


trente 


trente 


trent' 


3l;trento-et-nn, 


trent^d-un 


trent^d-un 


trent'd-un n' 


i •r one 









* No elision will bo made and no final consonant carried on onze, which 
is always to be considered as spsU with k aspiralfrd r for we say, le ones, 
du onzey&c. 
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NUMBERS. 



PROWaWCTATIOW. 

■HIV ^^Mi^>MM^^iM^-i^HHaa*rt a 



32 

40 
50 
60 

70 

71 

72 

73 
74 



5 



80 



81 



82 



90 



91 



trente-deuxy 

Sec, Slc, 
quarante 
cinq u ante 
soixante 
Boixantc- 
et-dix, 
(formerly 
septante. 
8oixante-ot 

onze 
Roixante- 
douze, 
treize, 
quatorze 
&c., &c. 

(quatre- 
vingt, or 
vingls* 
(formerly 
octanie,) 
qaatre- 
vingt-un or 
une 
C quatre- 
< vingt- 
f deux, &c. 
^ quatre- 
vingt-dix, 
(Jbrmerly 
( nonante.) 
\ quatre- 
vingt-onze 
&c. up to 



trente-deu 



At the end of a 
period. 



quarante 
cinquante 
soissante 
soissant'^- 
dis 



soissant'^- 

onze 
soissante- 

douze, 

treize, 

quatorze, 

&c. 
quatre-vin 



100 



cent 



101 



] 



cent-on or one, 



Before a con-j Before a tow- 
BonantorA el or an A 
aspirated. mute. 



trente-deu 

quarante 
cinquante 
soissante 
soissant-d- 
di 



soissant-^- 

onze 
soissanle- 

douze, 

treize, 

quatorze, 

&c. 
quatre-vin 



Squatrc- 
vin-un 

Squatre- 
vin-deu 

Squatre- 
Tin-dis 

I 

Squatre- 
vin-onze 

cen (/ al- 
ways si- 
lent.) 



cen- on 



Squatre- 
vin-un 

( quatre- 
l vin-deu 

Jquatre- 
vin-di 



trente-deuz 

quarant' 
cinquant' • 
soissant' 
soissant-^- 
diz 



soissant-^- 

onz' 
soiseante- 

douz' 

treiz' 

quatorz' 

&c. 
quatre-vin 
when vingt 
and quatre- 
vinz when 
vingls 
( quatre- 
l vin-un n' 

Squatre- 
vin-deuz 

Cquatre- 
\ vin-diz. 



Squatre- 
vin-onze 



cen 



cen-un 



S quatre- 
vin* onz' 



cent, be- 
fore a sub' 
sianiive^ & 
cen before 
another 
nunUfer^ as 
cen-un n' 



«Mi^ ■ 

What are the cardinal numbers ? — What must be observed with i^ 

Sard to cm:r«, eleven 7— What is the French for teventy ?— For eighty ?-* 
*or n JMtyy kc. 

* As explained hereafter* 
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PRONUffCXATION. 



200 



\ 



deux cent, 
and douz 
cents, &LC.* 



1000 mille 

1001 millo-et-un 
2000 deux mille 

10,000!dix mille 
100,000' cent mille 
l,000,000jun million 
2,000,0001 deux millions 



At Ihe end of 
the period 
or sentence. 



deu-cen 



mi-Ie 

mil-^-un 

deu-mi-Ie 

di*mi-le 

cen-mi-le 

un milion 

deu milion 



Before a con- 
sonant or h 
aspirated. 



deu-cen 



mi-Ie 
miM-un 
deu-mi-Ie 
di mi-le 
cen-mi-le 
un milion 
deu milion 



Before a 

vowel, or h 

mute. 



deu cen 
when cent, 
and deu- 
cenz when 
cents 

mi-r 

mil-^-un n' 

deu mil' 

di-mil' 

cen-mil' 

un milion 

deu milion 



Rule 1. Tlie English conjunction and is never ex- 
pressed in French with the above numbers, except in 
vingt-et-un, trente-et'Un^ and before un in every tenth num- 
ber up to seventy. 

Ex. : five hundred and thirty, cinq cent trenie. 

Rule 2. Un is not annexed to mille or cent; as we 
say cent and mille, for a hundred, a thousand, and not 
un cent, un ?nille. 

Rule 3. - Cent in the plural, and vingt, in the word 
qucUre vingt^ six-vingls, take an s, except when they 
are followed by another number connected with them ; as, 
deux cents homnics ; and, deux cent cinquante kommes ; 
quatre-vingts beaux-arbres, and, quatre-vingt-deux ar- 
ores. 

N. B. Cent never takes the 8 in dates, and also in arith- 
metic, when numbers are mentioned without any reference 
to substantives. 

f Ex.: The year 1700, Van mil sept cent. 

Rule 4. Sis never added to mille. 

Ex : deux mille, trois mille. 

When mentioning the years of the. Christian aera, we 
curtail this word into mil; as, mil huit cent vingt-neuf. 
Some restrict that practice to the year in which we live. 

la what instance do you translate into French the English conjunction, 
tmd with the numbers f — What is a hundred in French ? — One thou- 
•tmd ?— When does cent take an • ?— When does vlngt ?— When dosi 

* Am explained hereafter. 
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It is good French to say, onze cent, douze cent, &c., as 
for as, dix-neuf cent : but after that, the words, deux mille^ 
must be used to express two thousand, &c. Dix cent, can- 
not be substituted for miLle. 

Million is followed by the preposition de, of, as in £o- 
glish. It takes s in the plural. 

The numbers cannot be reversed. Five-and-twenty must 
be rendered in French by vingt-cinq^ twenty-five. 

N. B. The learner must know how to use a i^egative verb of 
the first conjugation throughout all its moods, tenses, and per- 
sons. 

EXERCISE. 

My master had twenty dollars, seven guineas, forty -five shil- 
lings, and thirty -one cents. I paid yesterday two hundred francs 
to my door-keeper, six hundred and fifty francs to my coachman, 
three hundred and eighty dollars to my landlord, and eighty>five 
cents to the post-office. In the month of January of the year 
one thousand eight hundred and twenty-nine, I spent three thou- 
sand dollars, and perhaps three thousand five hundred. I gave 
nine hundred and seventy-five dollars to the mason, and about 
eight hundred to the carpenter. He left ten millions of dollars. 
I did not count seventeen hundred volumes in the general's 
library. You had a thousand excuses, and you remained there 
like an automaton ; you did not speak in your own favor. I 
would have killed a hundred birds yesterday, but 1 had no pow- 
der. That merchant has five and twenty clerks in his store. Add 
the following numbers together: eighty-six, ninety-nine, seven- 
ty-five, one hundred and eighty, twenty-one, seventeen, two 
thousand and eighty-six. 

OF THE ORDINAL NUMBERS. 

The ordinal numbers are those which express the order 
or rank by niunbers ; os, first, second, third, &c. 

ORDINAL NUMBERS, 
premier mas^ ^ • ^ and Mn26mc of both genders 



jP' f J premiere fern. > *** which is only used when in 
Jfirst, < premiers mcuc. ) , connection with another 
( premieres fern. ^ P * number. ^ 

Remark, Premier is only made use of for the very first of a 
series, and unieme ^hen after another number; then twenty" 
firsts thirty-first, dec, are translated by mngt-et-unieme^ trentt" 
et'Unieme, Slc, 

ffliUf?— When million 7 — ^When is nUlle changed into mil ? — Translate 
twdve hundred? — TvoerUy-four hundred? ^-Eight and (foenfef?— What 
ai« the ordinal numbers r— What is Jir«t ?—iSecond ?— When is 



! second mate* ) • and deuxi^e^ of both gen- 
seconde fern. \ *' ders, (pronounce cieus- 
seconds mcuc, ) i time), 
secondes fern, ) ^ 

N. B. Remember that the c in second, is pronounced 
like g. 

Remark. Second is only used for the second of a series. 
Deuxitme is also used in that instance, but is the only one 
that can succeed another number, with which it is connect- 
ed. Thus thirty-second, and others must be translated by 
trente deuxitme, &c. 

thirds troisieme; seventh, septidme; 

fourth, qaatrierae; eighth, hiiiti^me; 

J\fth^ cinquldme; ninthf nenvi^me; 

sixth, sixieine; tenth, dixieme. 

It will be very easy now to proceed with the ordinal 
numbers, as the rest are formed from the cardinal by add- 
ing ieme; and if the cardinal number ends in e mute, 
thate IS cut off and u-m^ added to the preceding consonant. 

Fifth and ninth always make cinquitme and neuvieme, 
as above. 

Remark. All the ordinal numbers except premier and 
second, are of both genders, and take an s in the plural. 

They are pronounced as the cardinals are before a vowel, 
with the addition of ieme. 

Rule. The ordinal numbers must be placed before the 
substantive, except when accompanying a noun used to 
quote a chapter, article, or pag'e of a book. 

Ex. The thirtieth volume ; le treniiime volume, 

Livre troisieme, book the third; chapitro dixieme, &c. 

N. B. The learner must know how to use a verb of the first 
conjugation interro-negatively. 

EXERCISE. 

My young sister is always the first, and your brothers are of- 
ten the last. I lent to your friend the third volume of Voltaire's 
works, twenty-first edition, and the second volume of Mo- 
liere's Comedies, thirty-second edition. The colonel did not 
command the thirteenth regiment of infantry, but his brother, 
the lieutenant, was at the head of the sixteenth company. 
That lady sang the second part, and f sang the first. Did you 
not find the ninth volume of Rousseau^s works. Shall we not 

uniime used 7 — When dfeuxi^fiM?— How are the ordinal numbers formed ? 
—How iaffth spelt in French? — ^How is ninel — How can you mnke 
them agree in gender with nouns ? — How do you form their plural ?— How 
are they pronounced ? — Wher« are they placed ? 

7 
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celebrate to-morrow the fifty-^ecoud anniversary of American in- 
dependence? Did I not find that sentence in the fifth volume, 
chapter third. I arranged my thirty men in three ranks ; I gave 
the lances to the first, the pistols to the second, and the musket« 
to the third. 



CHAPTER IV. 

OF THE PRONOUNS. 
REMARKS INTRODUCTORY TO THE PRONOUNS AND VERBS. 

Before we proceed to consider those important parts of speech, 
viz., pronouns and verbs, it is necessary that a subject, intunately 
connected with them, should be explained. 

OF THE NOMINATIVE AND OBJECTIVE. 

The nominative or subject of a verb, is the person or thing 
that is, or does, for the verb being a word that signifies to be, or 
to do, must refer to a person or thing which is or does, and that 
person or thing we call nominative or subject. 

It can be discovered by prefixing to the verb the interrogative 
pronoun wAo, for persons, and what, for things. Ex. I sing; 
Peter talks ; Iron is useful; Who sings? who talks? what is 
useful ? /, PeteVf and Iron, arc the successive answers to these 
questions; and consequently, each one of these words is nomi- 
native to the verb with which it is connected in these sentences. 

The objective is that substantive which receives a qualifica- 
tion by the verb ; since the objoctive to a verb is always qualifi- 
ed by the past participle of that verb. 

In the phrase, tke master will rer>trd John. The master will 
not be qualified by the verb, but John will, because he will be 
rewarded. All we know about yo'tn is that he will be rewarded. 
The objectives of all verbs may be discovered by analogy with 
the preceding phrase, viz : by asking, What is the person or thing 
seent blamed, sold, &c. 

There are two objectives in French, viz: the direct and indi- 
rect. The direct objective is the one above explained; the indi- 
rect is the objective to a preposition which relates to a verb, and 
might be altogether dispensed with, if it were not that some 
French pronouns are equivalent both to the English preposition 
to and to a personal pronoun, which makes a distinction indis- 
pensable. But in this instance only, the indirect objective will 
be preserved and defined, as follows: The indirect objective to a 
verb is that which is connected to it by the preposition to. 

N. B. The learner is particularly cautioned to consider all 
nouns governed by another preposition as objectives to that 
preposition and not to the verb. 

What is the nominative of a verb ? — How can it be discovered ? — ^What 
it the objective? — ^How many objectives do the French distinguish ?—• 
What is the direct objective ?— What is the indurect ?— How can the direct 
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SECTION I. 
PRONOUNS. 

A pronoun is a word used instead of a noun, to prevent 
the too frequent repetition of the same word. 

PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

Personal pronouns are those which most grammarians 
define as occupying the place of persons, but in French, 
those of the third person often stand for things. 

These pronouns are either nominatives or objectives to 
the verbs. When nominative, they are je, tu, il, elle, with 
their plurals, nous, voifs, Us, elles,fiie same which are used 
in conjugating the verbs. 

In French, as in English, personal pronouns are classed 
in three persons. The first is the person who speaks; the 
second, the person spoken to ; and the third, the person or 
thing spoken of. Thus : 

SING. PLURAL. 

Jeor j' /, nous we are pronouns of the first person, 

tu thou,vo\ia you second person. 

ellc she, elles thel.f, \ third person. 

N. B. All substantives placed before a verb, are of the 
third person. 

PERSONAL PRONOUNS NOMINATIVES TO THE VERBS. 

When the personal pronouns are nominatives to the 
verb, it is very easy to use them. The scholar has only to 
recal to his memory the manner in which they are joined 
to the verbs ; either affirmatively; SiS,je parle, tu paries, il 
parte, or interrogatively, as, parle-je? parles-tu? parle-t- 
il? or negatively, as,^'e ne parle pas ; or interro-negative- 
ly, as; ne parU-je pas 1 This is the only way of placing 
the pronouns wnen nominatives. 

PERSONAL PRONOUNS WHEN OBJECTIVES TO THE VERBS. 

Objective pronouns are used as in the following list. 



ENGLISH. 




FRENCH. 


Me and to me, 


mt before the verb, and moi afler. 


thee and to thee 


it toi 


him 


le -^ 




her 


la 




to him and to her 


lui 




us and to us 


nous 


- both before and after the verb. 


you and to you 


vous 




them 


Us 




to them 


leur 


• 



objective b« found ? — What are personal pronouns ?— How are they ei- 
pressed when nommatiyes ? — How are they placed ?— How are they ex- 
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Remark. When me, te, le, and la, come before a verb 
beginning with a vowel or h mute, the final e and a are 
cut off, and an apostrophe is added. 

OF THE PLACE OF THE PERSONAL PRONOUNS WHEN 
OBJECTIVES TO THE VERBS. 

By explaining that me and to me are expressed by me before the 
verb, and moi after, the above list gives to understand that these 
pronouns can be placed before or after the verb. But as their 
places are invariably fixed by a rule, the learner is desired to read 
it with attention. 

Rule. A personal pronoun which is the direct or indi- 
rect objective to a verb, must be placed immediatly be- 
fore it, and in compound tenses immediately before 

THE AUXILIARY ; 

Except when the verb is used in the imperative mood, 
affirmatively, in which case it is placed immediately 
after, and connected with it by a hyphen. 

But when the imperative is negative the pronoun comes, 
as usual, immediately before the verb. 

EXAMPLES. 
I thank you ; Je vous remercie. 

He has blamed me ; II rrCa blami^ 

Let us speak to them ; Parlons-leur, 

Protect me ; Proteges moi. 

Do not mark him ; JVc le marquez pas. 

With interrogative Verbs. 
Do you love her ? L'aimez-vous ? 

Have they persuaded you? Voiis ont-ils persuadi ? 

With negative Verbs. 
He did not amuse us. lis ne vous amusa pas. 

To u have not spoken to him. Vous ne lui avez pas parli. 

With interro-negative Verbs. 
Did he not lend a book to me ? JVc me prila-t-il pas un livre ? 
Have they not tormented him.' J^e Vont-ils pas tourmenti .? 

Remark 1. Sometimes the preposition to is not express- 
ed in English, but is merely understood. This is not al- 
lowed in French, and the pronoun must be translated as if 
to were expressed in English. 

£x : I will give him my watch. Je lui donnerai ma montre. 

Remark 2. These rules will be observed with the verb 
to speak and to be, as with other verbs : 

pressed when objectives ? — ^What difTerence do you make between me and 
moi ? — te and toi ? — le and lui ? — la and lui l-^les and leur ? — How do 
you express to me, to thee^ to t«, to you 1 — V^' heie do you place the per- 
sonal pronouns when they are objectives to a verb ? — ^Where when the verb 
is in the imperative affirmative I— Where when the imperative is oega'* 
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£z : I am obliged to you. Je voui suit obligi. 

Rule. Since we have no neuter gender in French, we 
need not have a pronoun to represent it. Therefore the 
neuter pronoun it^ when it is used to represent substantives, 
and they and them^ in the plural, are translated according 
to the gender and number of the substantives which they 
represent by the personal pronouns il, eUe, t/«, dies, when 
nominatives, and by le, la, les, when objectives to verbs. 
Thus, speaking of a pen, the phrase. It is not good, mend 
it ; is translated by, elle n^est pas bonne, taillez-la. But 
this is not applicable to the same pronouns when objectives 
to prepositions. 

N. B. All other diificulties relating to pronouns will be found 
in the second part. 

EXERCISE. 

The learner must have written a verb eding in eer. 

Do not play with those glasses; you will break them.' He 
threatened me when 1 spoke to him about my money. He cries 
when we pinch him. 1 have announced to him that you would 
arrive this evening. Tliose persons have protected me against 
my enemies, and I am indebted to them for my tranquillity. I 
love thee and I will show thee my sincerity. My son was sick. 
I sent him to the country, where 1 sent him his books, because 
there he will study his lessons, and will recite them next Satur- 
day. Forgive mo and forget our misunderstanding. The king 
will not grant us that favor. Since my daughter is studious I 
will reward her, and will show her my satisfaction. Give her 
this ring, but leave her immediately, and do not explain to her 
the reason, why [ send her that present. Let us help him in 
that unlucky accident, and let ns lend him two or three hundred 
dollars. We will oblige him, and show him that we are his 
friends. I thank yon. Sir. Do not thank me for that little ser- 
vice, but listen to mc for a moment. Why did you place him in 
that school? Have they given them any money? They will 
not give you any answer to-day, because you have not spoken 
to them politely. Where is my watch? It was on my table : 
where did you carry it? I have not touched it. He fell into 
the glitter and spoiled his pantaloons. Did ho not tear them.^ 
Have 1 not recommended you to that merchant? 

SECTION II. 
OF THE FRENCH PRONOUNS qui AND quC. 

Q?/i and que, who, whom, which, and that, are both inter- 

tive ?— Can the pieposition to be omitted in Fiench ? — How do you placf 
the pronouns with ine verb ^fre, to be, and parlery to speak? — How do* 
you translate the neuier pronoun tf ? — The pronouns they Knd (hem, when 
they stand for things? — What English words do the French pronouns 

7* 
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TOgative and relative pronouns. They are interrogative 
when used to ask questions, and then qui answers for per- 
sons, and que for things \ as, 

Who is there ? Qwt tst la ? 

Whom did you meet ? Qui renconlrAtes-vous ? 

What do you propose ? Que prcposez-vous ? 

They are relative when they relate to a preceding noun, 
and then qui'v^ used for persons and things when it is the 
nominative of a verb, and qite when objective ; as. 

The person who spoke. La personne quiparla. 

The lady whom you admired. La dame que Vhus admirates. 
The books which I bought. Les livtes quefache'iui, 

N. B. Qxie^ but not qiii^ loses the e and takes an apostro- 
phe before a vowel or h mute. 

EXERCISE. 

The learner must write a verb ending in ger. 

Who has corrected your exercise? What person did you 
meet, who borrowed your watch ? Did you change that dollar 
which 1 gave you yesterday ? Yes, and we arc eating the apples 
which we bought with that money. Whom will you reward, and 
whom do you judge worthy of the first premium? We are 
correcting the faults which you have marked in our exercises? 
You encouraged our negligence by your indulgence. They used 
to eat the rest of the dinner which we had Icfl for the servants. 
Who will have the money which is yet in the bank ? 

N. B. The following chapter contains all the difficulties relat- 
ing to verbs, but is not illustrated by any exercise, as the 
verbs are intended to be learned progressively, as directed at the 
head of each exercise. The learner must therefore pass directly 
to Chapter vi., where the next exorcise is to be found. 



CHAPTER V. 

OF TOE VERB. 

A verb is a word which signifies to be, or to do. 

Verbs must agree with their nominatives in number and 
person. 

There are various kinds of verbs, the nature of which 
will be explained in another part of this work. They are 
active, passive, neuter, pronominal, or impersonal. Be- 

gitt andguc represent ? — What does the iDterroeative pronoun ^fta stand 
for ? — ^What does qui, when relative, represent ?— What does que, when 
interrogative, stand for ? — ^What does it signify, when relativ*^ ? — ^Wbat 
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sides these, there are two auxiliary verbs, so called, because 
by their help, the other verbs are conjugated. They are, 
avoir, to have, and elre, to be. 

All verbs may be used affirmatively, negatively, interro- 
gatively, and interro-negatively. 

They are divided into moods and tenses. 

Tlie moods are, the infinitive, indicative, conditional, im- 
perative, and subjunctive. 

The tenses are, ihe prescnt,imperfect, preterit, and ftUure, 
and their compounds. 

SECTION I. 

OF THE AUXILIARIES. 
CONJUGATION OF THE AUXILIARY VERB Avotr, TO HAVE. 

INFINITIVE. 

COMPOUND TENSES. 
PAST. 

avoir eu to have had 



SIMPLE TENSES. 
PRESENT. 

avoir to have 



PARTICIPLES. 



PREHENT. 

ajant having 

PAST. 

eu, m.* euo,/.* had 



COMPOUND. 



ay ant eu 



having had 



PRESENT. 



j'ai (1) 
tu as (2) 
ila 
elle a 
nous avons 



I have 
thou hitt 
he has 
she has 
we have 



INDICATIVE. 

PRETERIT INDEFINITE, OR COMPOUND OF 
THE PRESENT. 

/ have 



▼0U8 avez (3) i/ou have 



J ai 
tu as 
Ua 
elle a 

nous avons 
vous avez 



ill ont 
elles ont 



they m. have ils ont 
thtif f. have elles ont 



>eu 



thou hast 
he has 
she has 
we have 
you have 
they have 
they have 



had 



it a verb 7 — What are t}>e moods of a verb ?— What are the tenses 7 — What 
if an auziliaiy vero ?^How are «u pronounced in the verb avoir? — What 
Is said on the second person' singular of French verbs ?— What is the ch& 

* JEu are pronounced as the French letter u, throughout the verb. 

Jl^ Pronounced y^. 
S) The second person singular of the French verbs is very often used ; 
i not only in the same instances as in English, but also between per- 
sons of the same family, intimate friends, young children. Some people 
use it with their servants, &c. That person generally ends in « in all the 
tenses. 

(S) The second person plural is generally marked by ev, and the e is 
sounded acute; as, vous avi. It is used mstead of the second person 
singular as in JElaglish. 
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VERBS. 



SIMPLE TENSES. 



COMPOUND TKNSEfl. 



PLUPERFECT, OT COMPOUND OF THE 
IMPERFECT. IMPERFECT. 

j'avais (1) / Aarf, or wjcrfj 'avals 

io have • 
tu avais thou hadsi, or tu avais 

usedsl to have 
il or elle avait Ae or she had, i\ or elle 
or used io have avait 
loe had^OT usednous avions 
to have 

vous aviez 



nous avions 



vous aviez you had, or 

tised to have 
ile or elles a- ) thej/ had, or 
vaient (2) ) used io have 



PRETERIT DEFINITE. 

j'eus / had 

tu eus thou hadst 

il or elle eut he or she had 
nous 81111168(3)^6 had 
vous eutcs (3) you had 
ils or elles they had 
eurent 



ils or elles 
aval en t 



-eu 



I had 
thou hadst 
he or she had 
we had 



you had 
they had 



had 



PRETERIT ANTERIOR, Or COMPOUND 
OF THE PRETERIT. 



J eus 
tu eus 
il or elle eut 
nous eumes 
vous eutes 
ils or elles 
eurent 



-eu 



/ had 
thou hadst 
he or she had 
we had 
you had 
they had 



^had 



The difference between the imperfect tense and the preterit is simply 
this : the imperfect signifies a thino that had commenced before the time 
at which it is mentioned, and was then still going on; the jprcim^expresses 
that the thing commenced then. Thus, 

J^itaisf/t^ih^ quand vous arrivAteSy I was angry when you arrived ; 
signifies that something had made me angry before you arrived, and that 
my anger was still going on ; while, 

Je fusfflchd quand vous arnv^tes, 
signifies that I began to be angry then. So that the former might be given 
as an apology for not receiving a person as friendly as usual, while the 
other is a positive insult. 

The imperfect signifies, besides, what is expressed by used to, or what 
is understood to be continually going on without reference to any particu- 
lar time. 

The pretciit definite, or simple tense, cannot be used for what took place 
to-day, or at any time, a part of which has yet to elapse ; as, this week, 



Terence between the imperfect and preterit definite ? — What is the differ- 
ence between the pluperfect and preterit anterior? — What is to be observed 

(1) Formerly spelt /avow, tu avois, il avoit, ils avoienU The oi or 
mare pronounced as u spelt with a grave I ; Asjavl, &c. 

(2) rft in the third person plural of a verb, are always silent, when pre- 
ceded by e, which is also silent. 

(3) (3) Whenever the first or second person of the plural ends in et, 
these two letters are silent ; yet the s is carried to a vowel or h mute. 



VERBS. 
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this month. Sec. when these words are in the sentence ; the preterit inde* 
finite is then employed. 

The preterit indefinite or compound tense is used, besides, for an action 
newly finished ; or one perfectea some time ago, but whose consequences 
extend to the present time. 

The difTerence between the pluperfect and preterit anterior is that the 
pluperfect expresses a thing that had taken place and had been entirely 
completed, at any time before a past action that is also mentioned ; while 
the preterit anterior si^ifies that the thing had taken place immediately 
before another. For this reason the preterit anterior is most generally 
preceded by an adverb of time ; as, 

J^avais eu lajUvre alors, I had had the fever then ; 

And, 

Aprls quHl cut eu la Jitvre il fut prudent 
Atler he had had the fever he was prudent. 



SIMPLE TENSES. 



COMPOUND TENSES. 



FUTURE ABSOLUTE. 



j'aurai 



j 'aural 



FUTURE ANTERIOR. 



(1) J shall or will 
have 
tu auras thou shall or tu auras 

wilt have 
il or elle aura he or she shall ilor elle aura 
or will have 
we shall or iri//nous aurons 
have 
you shall orwill vous aurez 

have 
they shalloTwill 
have 



nous aurons 

vous aurez 

ils or elles 
auront 



! ils or elles 
auronl 



.eu 



/ shall or 

will have 
thou shall or 

wilt have 
ht or she shall 

or will have 
we shall or 

will have 
you shall or 

will have 
they shall or 

will have 



^had 



CONDITIONAL. 



PRESENT. 



j'aurais (2) 



tu aurais 



/ should or 
would have 
thou shouldst 
orwouldst have 



j 'aurais 



tu aurais 



il orelle aurait he orshe should il or elle au- 
or would have rait 

nous aurions we should or nous aurions 
would have 
you should or vous auriez 
icould have 

they should or ils auraient 
would have 



vous auriez 



ils auraient 



PAST, or COMPOUND OP THE CON- 
DITIONAL. 

I should or 

would have 
thou shouldst 

or wouldst 

have 
he or she 

should or 
would have 
we should or 

would have 
you should or 

would have 
they shouldor 

would have 



•en 



Vhad 



i\\ Ai iSj in that person, sounded like i, or a in rake. 
(2) Aiy formerly oi^ throughout that tense, are sounded like I, or e in 
wreck. 
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VSRB8. 



N. B. I 



PRESENT 

<jue j'aie (2) 

que tu aies 

qu'il or qu'elle 
ait 



que nous ayons 

que Tous ayez 

qu'ils or qu'elles 
aient 



J^tMM% eu, tu eustet «tt, t7 eAt eu, nous eussiont m, wmu 
eusnez eUy ih eusaent eu, I should have had, &c., are also used 
for the conditional past, but very seldom in conyersation. 

IMPERATIVE. 

Have {thou) 
let us have 
have {ye or you) 

SUBJUNCTIVE.* 

COMPOUND TEWSES. 
PRETERIT, or COMPOUND OF THE PRESENT. 



Aie (1) 

ayons 

ayez 

SIMPLE TENSES. 



que J aie 



That I may 

have 
that thou mayst que tu aies 

have 
that he or she 

may have, or 

let him or her 

have 
that we may 

have 
that you may 

have 
that they may qu'ils or qu* 

have, ur let elles aient 

them have 



qu'il or qu'elle 
ait 



que nous 

ayons 
que vous ayez 



/eu 



That I may 

have 
that thou 

mayst have 
that he or she 

may have 

that we may 

have 
that you may 

have 
that they may 

have 



\>had 



IMPERFECT. 



PLUPERFECT, OT COMPOUND 
OF THE IMPERFECT. 



That I might 

have 
that thou 

mightst have 
that he or she 

might have 
that we might 

have 
that you might 

have 



quej'eusse 
que tu eusses 

qu'il or qu'elle 

eiit 
que nous eus- 

sions 
que vous eus- 

siez 
qu'ils or qu'elles that they might 

eussent have 



;» 



que j'eusse 
que tu eusses 

qu'il or qu'elle 

eut 
que nous eus- 

sions 
que vous eus- 

siez 
qu'ils or qu' 

elles eussent , 



• eu 



That I might 1 

have 
that thou 

mightst have 
that he or she 

might have 
that we might 

have 
thai you 

might have 
that they 

might nave 



had 



N. B. Avoir, as an auxiliary, is used with all active transitive 
verbs, simply called active in French, and with many intransi- 



of the subjunctive ? — What is the difference in sound between the first per- 
son singular of the future and that of the conditional ? — Ho\|^ are verbs 

(1) (2) Ai is, in the imperative, and throu|a;h the subjunctive moods, 
pronounced like 6, Es, in the second peison singular, are silent. 

* Although the subjunctive has been represented by English words, the 
student will observe that this mood is only used in certaid circumstances 
which will require a particular explanation : therefore it will not be used 
in any of the exercises now, but tne learner should, nevertheless, commit 
it to memory. 
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live, called neuter in French. Some of the latter take the verb 
^tre, to be, as will be hereafter explained. 

Avoir is also an active verb, which implies possession. 
It is first used as an active in the exercises. 

THE VERB Avoir^ NEGATIVELY. 

There is but one way of making French verbs negative. 
It is by placing ne before the verb, and jxia or pmnt after. 
Pas or point must not be considered as a second negation, 
but as words used for the purpose of strengthening the ne- 
gation ne. 

Point expresses a stronger negation than pas, 

Ne loses the e before a vowel or h mute. 

In the present of the infinitive, both ne and pew or point 
are placed before the verb ; as, not to havsy ne pas avoir. 

In compound tenses the auxiliary alone is made negative, 
as is also practised in English ; then the word pew or point 
comes between the auxiliary and the past participle, exactly 
where not is placed in English. 

INFINITIVE. 

SIMPLE TENSES. COMPOUND TENSES. 

PRESENT. PAST. 

ne pas avoir not to have n'avoir pas eu not to have had, 

PARTICIPLES. 

PRESENT. PAST. 

n'ayant pas not having n*ayant pas eu not having had, 

N.B. The past participle cannot bo used negatively except in compound 
tenses. 

INDICATIVE. 

PRESENT. PRETERIT. 



►eu 



Jo n*ai pas / have not je n'ai pas" 

tu n^as pas thou hast not tu n'as pas 

il n*a tias he has not il n*a pas 

ello n a pas she has not cUu n'a pas 
nous n^avonapas we have not nous n'avons pas 
vous n^avez pas you have not vous n'avcz pas 

lis n'ont pas ) ,. ^^ . ^ „, , ils n'ont pas 

eUesn'oAtpas T'^^ ^''''^"''' dies n'ont pas 

It is needless to carry on this verb any farther; it is con- 
jugated precisely like avoir, with the exception ©f having 
the negatives a^ded. 

N. B. If the pupil be too young to he able to make out the 
rest of the tenses, the teacher may give him the whole of the 
verb to write. 



I have 
thou hast 
he has 
she has 
we have 
you have 

I they have 



J 



made negative in French? — What is the difibrencc hcty/eenpas and point? 
— ^What place does pas or point occupy ? — ^Wlicn are both ne and pas 
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THE VERB Avoir^ INTERROGATIVELY. 

The verb Avoir, when interrogative, is used in the same 
manner as the English verb to have, when a question is 
asked with it : the nominative pronoun is placed after the 
verb. This pronoun must be connected to the verb by a 
hyphen; as, ai-je, Je, is there pronounced like a mute 
syllable, and always retains the e, even before a vowel. 

In the third person singular, should the verb which im- 
mediately precedes it and elle, end in a vowel, the letter t 
preceded and followed by a hyphen, must be placed between 
the pronoun and the verb, to prevent the meeting of two 
vowels : as, a-t-il ; aura^t-eUe, 

A question cannot be asked in the infinitive, imperative^ 
or subjunctive moods : therefore, an interrogative verb does 
not possess these moods. The learner must not consider 
may I, or may he, as being in the subjunctive mood, in 
French. See the note, page 82. 



INDICATIVE. 



SIMPLE TENSES. 



ai-je ? 
as-tu ? 
art-il ? 
a-t-elle ? 
avons-nous 
avez-vous ? 
ont*ils ? 
ont-elles 



PRESENT. 

have 1 7 
host thou. 7 
has he 7 
has she 7 
1 have we 7 
have you 7 



COMPOUND TENSES. 
PRETERIT INDEFINITE. 

have I 



9 

G 



a 

■^ 



ai-je 

as-tu 

a-t-il 

a-t-elle 

avons-nous 

avez-vous 

ont-ils 

ont-elles 

N. B. The rest of the verb may be written by the pupil, if 
thought necessary by the teacher, after the manner of the above 
two tenses. 



> have they 7 



hast thou 
ha^s he 
ha^s she 
have we 
have you 

i have they 



> 



J 



THE VERB Avoir^ INTERRO-NEGATIVELY. 

To express a verb in the interrogative way, with a nega- 
tive, ne is placed before the interrogative verb, and pas or 
point after the pronoun which immediately follows the 
verb. 

Pas or point also occupies the same place as not does in 
English. 

The same rules which apply to verbs, interrogatively 
used, apply also to verbs when used in the following man- 
ner. 



placed before the verb ?---How are interrogative verbs formed ? — How is 
the pronoun connected with the verb ? — How can vou prevent the meeting 
of the final vowel of a verb and the initial vowel oft/ and elle in interroga- 
tive verbs ? 



VBRBf. 
INDICATIVE. 
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tf: 



■IMPLS TCN8V8. 



COMPOUnS TENSX8. 



PRCSBHT. 

n'&i-je pas ? haoe J not ? n'ai-je pas 

n'as-tu pas ? host thou not ? n'as-tu pas 

n'a-t-il pas ? has he not ? n'a-t-il pas 

n*a-t-el{e pas 7 has she not ? n'a-t-eUe pas 



n'avons-nous have toe not 7 n'avons-nous 



PRKTSmiT IITDEFINITE. 

haoe I not 
hast thou not 
has he not 
has she not 
haoe we not 



C 



have you not 

> have they 
) not 



? pas 

n'avez-vous pas?^ve you not 7 n'avez-vous 

pas 
n*ont-ils pas ? ) . ^^^ ,. ^ ., n'ont-ils pas 
n'ont-eUes pas ? \ *^^ ^^ "^^ n'ont-elles pas ) 

N.B. The rest may be written or simply learned, like the abort 
two teases. 

THE TBRB Ettt^ TO BB. 

INFINITIVE. 





PEE SENT. 




PAST. 


Etre 


to be 


Avoir 6t6 


to have been 




PARTICIPLES. 






PRESENT. 




COMPOUND. 


Etant 


being 


) 






PAST. 


> ayant 6t^ 


honing been 


€\€ 


been 


S 






INDICATIVE. 






PRESENT. 


PRETERIT INDEPINITE. 


je suis 


1 am 


j'ai 1 


Ihaoe 


tu es 


thou art 


tu as 


thou hast 


ilest (1) 


heis 


ila 


he has 


elle est 


she is 


elle a 


(9% she has 


nous sommes (2)toe are 


nous avons 


" ^ we have 


vous Ates 


(2) you are 


vous avez 


you have 


ils sont 


they m. are 


ils ont 


they m. have 


elles sont 


(1) they tare 


elles ont 


they f. have 




IMPERFECT. 


p 


LUPBRFECT. 


j'6tai8 (S) 


/ toiM or used 
to be 


j'avais 




Jhad 


tu^tais 


thou wast or 
usedst to be 


tu avais 




thouhadst 


iUtait 


he was or used il arait 




hehad 




to be 




► •** 




nous ^tions 


we were or 
used to be 


nous avions 


'J?. 


wehad 


vous ^tiez 


you were or 
used to be 


vous aviez 




you had 


ils ^taient * 


(4) they were or 


ils avaient 




they had 




used to be 


« 




« 



9 



ri 



ri 



(1) Elle and elles will be no longer repeated, since the inflexions of the 
▼erbs which accompany these pronouns are the same is thoee that follow 
il and elle. 

(S) (4) Remember that u and ent are silent in verbs. 

(3) Foimerly fdtoie, tu iUds^ il itoit^ iU itoientf a» or at ire pro- 
nounced like i. 

8 
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VERBS. 



je fbs 
tuftw 
ilfut 

nous fUtaeu 
vous fAtes 
lis furent 



8IMPLB TENSES. 



PHSTBAXT DEPINITB, 



COMPOUND TENSES. 



J teas 
thou Ufcut 
Ac was 
we were 
y€mwere 
they were 



0) 

j'eus 
tu eus 
il eut 

nous eHmtB 
vous elites 
lis eurent 



PRETEKIT ANTERIOK. 

J had 
thouhadet 
he held 
we had 
you had 
they had 



TER] 



1 






FUTURE ABSOLUTE. 

je serai (2) / shall or will j'aurai 

be 
thou shalt or tu auras 

wiH be 
he shall or will il aura 

be 
we shall or wUl nous aurons 

be 
you shall or vous aurez 

toUlbe 
they shall or ils auront 

will be 



FUTURE ANTERIOR. 

/ sluUl or will ' 



%Vi seras 
il sera 

nous serons 
vous serez 
ils seront 






CONDITIONAL. 

IPKESENT. 

je serais (3) / should or j'aurais 

would be 
ta soTfus thou shouldst ta aurais 

or wouldst be 

il serait he should or il aurait 

would be 
noMBBenonB we should or nousaurions 

would be 
VQUB seriez you should or yous auriez 

would b^ 
ilfl seraient they shotUd or Ui auraient 

would be 



IMPERATIVE. 



801S 

soyons 
soyez 



thou shalt or 

wilt 
he shall or 

will 
we shall or 

will 
you shall or 

will 
they shall or 

unll 



PAST. 

/ s'lould or 

would have 
thou shouldst 

or wouldst 

have 
he should or 

would have 
we should or 

would have 
you should or 

would have 
they should or 

would have 



be (thou) 

kt us be 

be (jye or you) 



It 

9 



§: 



1 



(1^ Bee the difference between the impeifect and preterit explained un- 
der the verb avosr, 

(2) Pronounced like ^ or a in rake, 

(9) Formerly j« serois, tu serois, il seroit, ils seroient ; ot and ai^ are 
pronounced like £, or e in wreck. 



VKSBfi* 



8t 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 



PHESENt. 

que je sois 
que tu Boifl 

qu'il soit 

que nous soyons 

que Yous soyez 

qulls soient 



thai I may be 
thai thou 

may^st be 
that he may be 
or lei him be 
that toe may 

be 
that you May 

be 
that they may 
be or let them 
be 



que j'aiel 
que tu 
aies 
qull ait 

que nous 

ayons 
que vous 
^ ayez 
qu'ils 

aient 



6U 



que tu fusses 
qu'il fut 



IMPERFECT. 

que je fusse that I might que j'eusse 

be 
thai thou que tu 
mightsl be eusses 
that he might qu'il eOt 

be 
that we might 

be 
that you 

mig' t be 
that they 

might be 



que nous 
fussions 

que vous 
futoiez 

qu'ils fus- 
sent 



PRETEEIT. 

that I may"" 
that thou 

may^tt 
that he 

Hfiay 
that ire 

may 
that you 

may 
that they 

may 

PLUPERFECT. 

thatlmighr 



that thou 

mighVtt 
that he 

might 
thai wt 

might 
that you 

might 
thvt they 

might 



t 



M 



r 






que nous 

eueisions 
que vous 

eussiez 
quails 

oussent 

This verb is made interrogative and negative, &c., in thid 
same way as avoir. 

THE VERB Etre^ NEGATIVELY. 

INFINITIVE. 

PRESENT. PAST. 

ne pas 6tre not to be n^avoir pas 4t6 not to have hem 

PARTICIPLES. 

PRESENT. COMPOUND. 

n'^tant pas not being n'ayant pas 4i^ not having been 

INDICATIVE. 

PRETERIT INDEFINITE 

/ am not je n'ai pas ^t^ / have not been ^ 
thou art not tu n^as pas 6i6 thou htut not 

been 
he is not il n'a pas 6i& he has not been 

nous n^avous we have not been 
pas ^t^ 
vous n'6tes pas you are not vous n^avez pas you have not been 

ils ne sont pas, they are not ils n^ont pas ^t^ they have not betn 



PRESENT. 

Je ne suis pas 
tu n'es pas 

il n'est pas 
nous ne sommes we are not 
pas 
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THB VBEB Etre, INTBRROOATIVBLT. 

INDICATIVE. 



rEBIBNT. 

Buis-je? am I? 

es-tu P art thou ? 

^t-il? ishe,^ 

sommes-nouf ? are we ? 



^tes-vons? 
Bont-ils ? 



are you? 
are they? 



PRETBRITE INDEFINITE. 

ai-je 6*^? have I been? 

as-tu 6t^ > hast thou been ? 

a-t-il^i^? ha^ he been? 

avoDs-nous hofot we been? 

avez-voup^t^? have you been? 
ont-ils ^t^? have they been? 



THE VERB itre^ INTEREO-NEGATIVELY. 

ne Buis-je pas ? am I vMt ? n^ai.je pas ^t^ ? 



n'es-iu pas? 
n'est-il pas? 



art thou not ? n*as-tu pas ^t^ ? 
it he not? n'a-t-il pas ^t^ ? 



ne sommes-nous 

pas? 
n'ltes-vouspas? 

ne sont-ils pas ? 



have I not 

been ? 
hast thounoi 

been ? 
has he not 

been? 
have we not 

been ? 
have you not 

been ? 
have they no^ 
been ? &c. 



are we not? n'avons-nous pas 
are you not ? n'avez-vous pas 

a^? 

are they not? n'ont-ils pas 6t^? 
&c. Sec. 

N. B. Eire as an auxiliary is used, as in English, in the 
formation of passive verbs; it is used also with that class 
of French verbs, which is called pronominal, and with ma- 
ny of the French neuter verbs, (active intransitive) a list of 
which will be given in its proper place. 

Rule 1. The past participle of passive verbs, and that 
of neuter verbs conjugated with the auxiliary etre, must 
agree in gender and number with the nominative to the 
verbr ' 

Rule 2, The French verb etre, cannot be followed by 
a present participle. 

Etre, to be, is also a substantive or neuter verb. It is 
used principally as such, in the first exercises. 

SECTION n. 

OF THE CONJUGATIONS. 

The difference between the different simf^le tenses of a 
French verb is made, by a change in the termination: 

. How are interro-uegative verbs formed? — ^Whatis to be observed <^ the 
English present participle afler to be ? — What is to be observed of the 
past participle after the French verb Hre ! 

How are the diiTerent tenses of a verb marked ?~-How many conjuga- 
tions are there in French ?— How are the verb to be, and a following pre- 



Thus the present^ imperfect, preterit, future, &c., end each 
in a different manner. 

To conjugate a verb, is to write or recite it throughout 
its different fiioods and tenses. 

What has been said of the -different sorts of verbs, only 
relates to their various functions in sentences, for which ati 
explanation will be given after the four conjugations ate well 
tinderstdod. As for the terminations or variations of their 
different tenses and persons, they follow the liiodels of coii« 
ju^tion given below; 

There are in Freiieh four conjugations Which can he di^ 
iingfuished hy the tf^i'ttiination of the present of the infini^- 
live. The first fetlds in ef'^ the second in fr, the third in oitf 
ttHd.the fourth in tt^ 

IMPORtA!** OfiSERVAtlONi 

As has been seen above, it is not in accordance with tht 
l^enius of the French language, to user i\m tefb itre, betot% 
a present participle. Besides, thercl ii in Ffeildl Ho Vetb 
Corresponding to the English verb ia do^ when m iluxtliailrf 
Therefore the expressions, t am speakingf I do 6peaki h6 
ipds speakinfCy he did apeak^ &C.5 instead of being ten- 
dered word for word into French, are translated by tibcr 
Corresponding simple tenses ; as, / apeak^ t spoken &c» 

tat thd benefit of the learner the f^i'^nch t^rbs Will be git«tt 
in the conjugations with thediffWent tlnglitih ezpressioile Wbiefa 
they represent ; but it will be siiftibi^ni to f Iieit6 the fini Mliiliift 
of the English^ the rest will be imiienid«»cli 

fi&st canivQkttoit in tTi [\\ 

INFlNlTIVHSi 

PaESEHti pai4-er (2) tt $peuk to he aptdkkig ' 

Past* aVoir parl-^ to have spoken to have beenipeitisiHg 

PAtttldtPLESi 

PaBSitiT; parl-onf speaking 

Past. parl-^ itpoken 

CoMPoelVD. ayant parl-^ hdtiin^ ^keh having ieen apitAing 



sent participle translated into French ?~How is the auxilin^ tei-b io di^ 
followed by a verb, expressed in French ? 

[11 Upon the model of which nearly four-fiflhs of the Verbs are coi\)ii-* 
gated, (more than 4000.) 

f2] Pronounced parlL 
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TESBS. 



INDICATIVE. 



a 

•a 
a 

mm* 

QQ 



OB 

6 



f Je parl-e 
tu parl-M(l) 
il parl-e 
elle parl-« 
nous parl-otf « 
vous parl-e2f(2) 
ils psitUent 

^ellesparl-en<(3) 



PRBIEITT. >» 

/ speak I am 

thouspeakest thou art 
he speaks he is 
she speaks she is 
we speak we are 
you speak you are 
they m speak they m. are 
they {speak they f. are 



i 



Ido 

thou doest 
he does 
she does 

%' we do 

V you do 
they m. do 
they f. do 






^ 



o 

S 

o 



' J'ai parl-^ 

tu as parl-i 

il a parl-^ 

elle a parl-^ 

nous avons parl-^ 

vous avez parl-^ 

ils ont parl-^ 
^ elles ont parl-^ 



PRETERIT INDEFINITE. 

I have 
thou hast 
he has 
she has 
we have 



you have 
Ibey m. have 
they f. have 



I have been ^ 

thou hast been 

he has been 
. o she has been \ 

n" we hd^e'been * 

• you have been 

they m. have been 

they f. have been 






IMPERFECT. 



at 



u 
s 

QQ 



' Je parUai9(4) / was 

speaking 
tu parl-at« thou wast 

speaking 
il parl-at7 he was 

speaking 
nous parl-ions we were 

speaking 
vous parl-iez you toerc, 

speaking 
ils parl-aianf they were 

speaking 



I used to 

speak 
thou usedst 

to speak 
he used to 

speak 
we used to 

speak 
you used to 

speak 
they used to 

speak 






^ 



t 

o 
O 



PI.UPERFECT. 

' J'avais parl-^ I had spoken 
tu avals parl-^ thou hadst spoken 
il avait parl-e he had spoken 

nouR avions parl-^ we had spoken 
vous aviez parl-^ you had spoken 

^ ils avaient parl-^ they had spoken 



I had been 
thou hadst been 
he had been 
we had been 
you had been 
they had been 









?» 



▼ofbe. 



1] [S] Remember that es and ent are silent in the terminations oC 



[2] ex pronounced like 6, 
[4] Ais has the sound of i. 



TXBB8. 



9] 



« 
a 



i 



E 



f Jeparl.at(l)' 
tu parl-iur 
il parl-a 
nous parl-<2me« 



vous p&rl-dlea 
ils pari- irent 



PBETmrr mcniiiTx. 

I Mpeke 
thou spokeit 
he spoke 
vse spoke 
you spoke 
they spoke 



I did4peak 
thou didst speak 
he did spe<Jc 
we did speak 
you did speak 
they did speak 



PRETCRIT ARTERIOR. 

J'euB pari' i I had spoken I had been 

tu eus parl-^ thou hadst spoken 

il eut parl-^ he had spoken 

nous cOtnes parl-^ we had spoken 

vous eCktes parl-^ you had spoken 

ils eurent parl-^ they had spoken 



thou hadst been 
he had been 
we had been 
you had been 
they had been 




FUTURE. 



00 

O 

S 
CQ 



s 

c ^ 

t 

B 

o 

O 



' Je parl-«rai (2) / shally or will speak I shatl, or will be 

speaking 
tu parUercM thou shall or wUt speak thou shall, or wilt he 

speaking 
il parl-era he shall, or wiU speak he shall, or will be 

speaking 
nous parl-eron« we shaU, or wiU speak we shall, or will he 

speaking. 
vous parU erez you shall, or wUl speak you shall, or wiU ht 

speaking 
ils parl-eron< they shall, or will apeak they shall, or will be 

speaking 

rUTURB ARTBHIOR. 

' J'aurai parl-^ i shall, or wUl have I shaU, or'wiU ha»t 

spoken been speaking 

tu auras parl-^ thou shall, or wUt thou shall, or wilt 

have spoken have been speaking 

il aura parl-e he siiall, or wiU have he shall, or will have 

spoken been speaking 

noun aurons parl-^ we shall, or will have we shM, or will hava 

spoken been speaking 

vous aurez parl-^ you shall, or will have you shall, or wiU hwt 

spoken been speaking 

ils auront parl-^ they shall, or wHl they shall, or wiUhavt 

have spoken been speaking 



[1] At has the sound of ^, 

[S] Ai has, in all the futures, the sound of ^, or a mrake. 



What is the difference in sound between ait in the imperfect and Ht m 
th« preterit 7— Have final es any Mnrnd in French verbs 7 
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rSRQS. 



to 

s 



S 



CONDITIONAL. 

PRCSEITT. 

' Jeparl-eraw(l) / ahould, or wimld I shoutd, or would hi 

speak speaking 

ta parl-erai5 tAou 9&ou2ii»l, or thou shouldsij 6r 

toouJcfsf speak wotddst he speaking 

il parl-erotl Ae should^ or lootiJif Ae 5Aoii/i{, or would hi 

speak speaking 

TkOua ptLtUerions we shmdd, or would io e should, oi would 6 i 

speak speaking 

Yous parU eriez you shotUd, or would you shouldf or would 

speak he speaking 

ils puUeraient they should, or would they should, or Would 

speak he. speaking 

PA8T« 



00 

e 



s. 

s 

o 



'' J'aurais 
parl-^ 

tu aurais 
parl-^ 

il aurait 
parl-^ 



/ shouldf tfr ' 

Would 
thou shotUdslf 

ori^oiddsi 
he shouidf or 

would 



t dhouldi or ipeuid 
ihoU shMddsij bi 

it&uidsi 

he ih&uUi tsi ibolUd 



'^ ute akouidf bi tbeiuid 
ydU niiiuidi tsr nbmdd 
ihey shotddj or iootdd 



9 



nous aurions ide shduldi iff 

parl-e vfould 

YOus auriez youghirtddftff 

parl-^ uioidd 

iis aUraient they ikouidf 

parM oiHS&uid J j 

AemaUk^ That the e itiiif pte(;6des ih€ f is nr&iei, ^leeoir'd- 
mg ta the rule, in the Mme ttfiki ecisiditioHs^i.- 

Pftri-V ipedk(ih^) do {ihou) ^ (tim'j 

Spedh 
P9ltU&A§ let %Ui ip*sfi let iis hi ^ 

par^-fti^ ipeMh fy^tU m' p} del (yoU ^ ie {you otye) | 

pe} spedk ) 



h 



h 



» 



que m parl-«y 



ih^Imay 
that thou mityest 
(hkt hi itiay 
br iet him 
^ue ndvts parl-S^9 thtU lee may 
<{ue Yous parlnei ihat pou may 
^'tls part-ent iheA they inay 

br let ihern 



^ 






ikdi 1 may 

ihiii thou mayest 
^ that he may 
'S or let him 






^ that we may 



that you may 

that thty may 

or lu I hem 









(}] AUj ^rfiseriy tfU, &H, &ieni, are prohounced lUie i, or e im wreck. 
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e 
e 

I 

S 

o 

O 



' que j'aie parl-^ 
que tu aies parl-^ 



V. 



PBETBRIT. 

that I may 
that thou 
mayest 
qu'il ait parl-^ that he may 

que nous ayons parl-^ that we may 
que vous ayez parl-^ that you may 
quMls aient parl-^ that they 

may 



o 



that I may 
that thou 

mayeat 
that he may 
that we may 
that you may 
that they 

may 






<^ 



e 
o 

a 



' que je parUa^e 
que tu parl-asset 



OB 

a 



e 

9 

s. 

E 

o 

O 



IMPKRFECT. 

that I might ^ 
that thou 
mighVat 

qu'il parl-d/ that he might 

que nous parl-ci5«ton» that we might 
que vous parl-a«9tez that you 

might 
qu'ils pa-rUaaaent that they 

might 

PLCPCRFKCT. 

that I might ' 
that thou 
mighVat 
that he might 
that we might 






that I might 
that thou 

mighfat 
that he might 
that we might ^ g 
that you 

might 
that they 

might 



9* 

•8 



Q«9 



que j'eusse parl-^ 
que tu eusses parl-^ 

qu'il cfit parl-^ 
que nous eussions 

parl-^ 
que vous eussiez 

parl-^ 
qu'ils eusscnt parl-e 



that you might 

that they 
might 



o 
9 



that I might 
thtU thou 

mighVat 
that he might 
that we might 

that you might 

that they 
might 



r 









<§ 



N.B. The difference between each person of the different 
tenses of a verb and its infinitive is called variation. 

Since the tenses of the Fifencb verbs are distinguished by their 
terminations, that termination must be common to all the verbs. 
Every variation of a verb must, therefore, have two distinct 
parts : the first containing the meaning of the verb, the seeond 
showing in what tense and person it is. The former is called 
the root, the latter is the addition. 

In the verb parler the root is separated from the addition by a 
hyphen ; but that hyphen is never used in writing the verb, and 
is placed here only to help the learner to conjugate the other 
verbs. 

In all verbs of the first conjugation (all those ending in er) er 
if the addition, and what precedes is the root. 

As the root is unchangeable by its nature, writing a verb like 



What does the word variation^ applied to verbs, signify ? — ^What is the 
root of a verb 7— What is the odoimm?— How can a verb be written like 
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parler is merely substitutingf the root of that verb for parl^ the 
root of parler^ or in other words placing the addition o£ parler^ 
after the root of the verb which is to be written. 

Suppose that the verb given \b porter, to carry, er being the 
addition port must be the '^oot. Then the learner will write in 
the present of the indicative ye |7or(«, in the imperfect /e portais^ 
&c. 

Write porter, to carry ; demeurer, to live ; ovhlier, to for- 
get; crier, to create; or any other verb ending in rer,ier, 
and eer,*as, although these verbs are regularly conjugated, 
yet the learner is very liable to write some of their tenses 
wrong, for fear of putting too many letters. 

In verbs ending in cer and ger, the c and g, which are 
the last letters of the root, are sometimes followed by e and i 
and sometimes by a and o. In the latter instance they 
would become hard, according to the rules of pronunciation ; 
but the soft sound of c and g is preserved throughout the 
verb, and is .given to these letters as follows : 

In verbs ending in cer, a cedilla must be placed under 
the c, when it precedes a or o ; and in verbs ending in ger, 
the g not receiving a cedilla, an e mute is placed between 
g and a, or o. Ex. : nous for cons, notis mangeons. 

The learner will conjugate the verbs,/orcer, to force, and 
manger, to eat. 

N. B. Some of these verbs may be written affirmatively, 
and others interrogatively, or negatively, or interro-nega- 
tivelyi 

The learner must look at the explanations given below 
with the verbs aMer, to go, and envoy er, to send. 

In verbs ending in yer the y would, in some of the tenses 
and persons, come before e mute, which is not allowed in 
French, as has been explained. In these verbs, therefore 
y is changed into i before e mute. 

The learner will write on this rule, payer, to pay, ajh 
puyer, to support, employer, to employ. 

There are some verbs, the penultimate syllable of which 
ends in e mute ; as acheter, to buy ; appeler^ to call. In 
the tenses and persons of these verbs which end in e mute, 
two mute €*s would come in succession at the end of a 
word, which is not allowed in French. The first of these 
two e's must therefore be made grave. 

It would be advisable that a uniform method of alterinsr 
the sound of this e, when required, should be adoptea. 

ano^ier ? — ^What is the difficulty of verbs ending in cer ? — Of those end- 
ing in ger ?— Of those ending in yer ? — eler ?~-^ter ?— Of those the 
pMUiltimate syllable of which ends in e mute 7 
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Some grammarians have proposed to put a grave accent in 
all the verbs which fall under that exception. But verbs 
which end in der or eter, according to custom, make their 
first e grave, by doubling the I or t. In all other termina- 
tions, a grave accent is i^ed for that purpose. Ex : fappelle 
fachette^ je mtne^ &c. 

This practise is also extended to the future and condition- 
al, although the two c's be at the beginning of the word. 

N. B. It ifl thought that the adoption of the grave accent in verbs ending 
in der and eUr would save some trouble to learners^ and they are there* 
fore advised to profit by that improvement. 

Write on this rule appeler^ to call^ acheter^ to buy; mener 
to lead. 

If the penultimate syllable end in e with an acute accent, 
that accent must be changed into a grave one, in the same 
instances. Ex: cefer, to conceal ; reveler^ to reveal 5 write 
je cele, tu reviles. 

Write ceder^ to yield. 

N. B. Some grammarians snggest the use of a dioBresis over 
the mute e of the verb arguer^ to argue, BMfargu'e^ to show that 
the u must be sounded separately from the e ; and also on the 
t of verbs ending in uer ; as nous (uions^ we were killing, in order 
to have ui pronounced in two syllables. That rule is not gene- 
rally laid down, though useful. 

Remark. Poets are allowed in all verbs where er is preceded 
by a vowel, such as avouer, to confess, prier^ to pray, &c., to 
suppress, in the future and conditional, the e which precedes the 
r ; but then they indicate that suppression by placing a circumflex 
accent over that vowel ; VLsfavoxirai^jeprirait instead ofj'avoue- 
raifje pnerait, 

OF THE NEGATIVE, INTERROGATIVE AND INTERRO 

NEGATIVE VERBS. 

All negative, interrogative, and^interro-negative verbs in 
French, are formed as already described in avoir and itre, 
viz : — the negative by ne and pas, or point, and the inter- 
rogative by reversing the nominative pronoun, &c. The 
necessity of this arrangement is explained by the observa- 
tion prefixed to the verb parler. Nothing remains but to give 
examples of the relation between the French and English 
verb. 

Observe, that in compound tenses, the auxiliary, alone, 
is put in the negative or interrogative, as in the preceding 
verbs avoir and itre^ and that the past participle always 
comes last. 
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VERBS. 



NEOATITE VERBS. 

Remark. There are two verbs of the conjugation in er, 
which are irregular, viz., aller, to go, and envoyer, to send ; 
and as a verb expressing a negation, is here to be conjugated 
throughout, it has been thought advisable to choose one of 
these, (aUer, to go) for that 'purpose, so that the learner will 
have an opportunity to become acquainted with them. 
{Envoy er will be conjugated interrogatively.) 

N. B. Two more irregular verbs of the first conjugation are 
spoken of in French grammars, viz. puer, to emit an offensive 
smell ; and tisser, to weave ; but the former (besides its being 
banished from polite conversation) is now used only in its regu- 
lar tenses; viz., infinitive mood, present, imperfect and future of 
the indicative, and present of the conditional; and the only 
irregularity existing in the latter, is in the formation of its past 
participle tissu, which is borrowed from tistre. This verb will 
be found as the model of interro-negative verbs. 

In conjugating the verb cdler, it will be perceived that in 
the formation of its compound tenses, the verb etre, to be, 
and not avoir, to have, is used : and this will be an appro- 
priate place to put in practice the first rule on the verb 
to 6e, page 88. 

verb AlleVf TO GO, negatively. 
INFINITIVE. 

Pres. Ne pas aller not to go 
Past, n'^tre pas all^ not to have* gone 

PARTICIPLES. 

Pres. n'allant pas not going 

Past. alM gone 

Com. n'^tant pas all^ not to have gone 

INDICATIVE. 



not to be going 

not to have been going 



not to have been going 



d 

J 



<^ 



Je ne vais pas 
tu ne vas pas 
il ne va pas 
elle ne va pas 
nous n'allons pas 
vous n'allez pas 
ils ne vont pas 
elles ne vont pas 



present. 

Ido 

thou dost 
he does 
she does 
we do 
you do 
they m. do 
they f. do 



9 

^■8 



/ am 
thou art 
he is 
she is 
we are 
you are 
they m. are 
they f. are j 



} 



I 
J- 



How many irregular verbs of the first coniusation are there ?-— Nrbm 
th«m ? — What is Uie irre^larity in tisser ?— ^nat in puer ? 



TERBa. 



»7 



m 
O 



S. 
s 

o 



' Je ne sais pas 
tu n'es pae 
il n'est pas 
elle n*est pas 
nous ne som- 

mes pas 
vous n'ltcs 

pas 
ilfl ne sont pas 
elles ne sont 

pas 



PAETBarr iirDEmriTX. 

/ hate 
\\\4m, thou hast 
'all^e/. he has 

she fuu 

we have 



all^s m. y^" *«^* 

they f. have 



* a^ 



J 




Je n*allais pas 
tu n'allais pas 
il n'allait pas 
nous n^allions pas 
vous n'alliez pas 
^ lis n'allaient pas 



IHPKRFECT. 

/ was 
thou wast 
he was 
we were 
you were 
they were 






I- 

(to 



RLUPEBFECT. 



C 

E 

o 



0/ 

a 

"5, 
E 



m 

a 



alM m. 
all^e /. 



( Je n'^tais pas 

i tu n'^tais pas 

j il n'^tait pas 

] nous n'^tions pas ) n , 

%£.• I aiies >r»« 

vous n'etiez pas > .w ^ 

^ ils n'^taient pas ^ "^ ' 



fn. 



I had 
thou hadst 
he had 
we had 
you had 
they had 






PRETERIT DEFINITE. 



I have 
thou hast 
he has 
she has 
we have 

you have 

they m. have 
they f. have I 



I did 
thou didst 
he did 
we did 
you did 
they did 

I had 

thou hadst 
he had 
we had 
you had 
they had 







^ 



' Jo n^allai pas 

tu n'allas pas 

il n*alla pas * 

nous n*ail&mcs pas 

vous n'all&tcs pas 
^ ils n^all^rent pas 



/ did not go I went not 

thou didst not go thou wentest not 
he did not go he went not 
we did not go we went not 
you did not go you went not 
they did not go they went not 



S 

o 



' Je no fu8 pas 
tu ne fus pas 
il ne fut pas 
nous no fdmes ' 

pas 
vous ne ft^tes 



PRETERIT ANTERIOR. 

J had 
thou hadst 
he had 
we had 



all^ m. 
all^e/. 



r 



all^s m. you had 
pas allies/, 

ils ne furent | they had 

pas J 



9 

o 

«5 



I had 
thou hadst 
he had 
we had 

you had 

they had 



* 9 



06 
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rUTUUB ABSOLUTS. 

/ shaUf or u^t// 
tAou ahaU, or toiZt 
&e «Aa({, or will 
nous n'lrons pas we shaUf or toii/ 
Yous n'irez pas you i^udl, or toiU 
^ ils n'iront pas they shall, or u^ii/ ^ 



' Je n'irai pas 
tu n'iras pas 
il n'ira pas 



■? 



/ shallf or will 
thou ahalt, or wilt 
he ahaUf or wiU 
we shaUf or will 
you shallj or wiU 
they shallj or wiU 



i 



I' 



OB 

a 

V 

a 

o 



' Je ne serai pas 
tu ne seras pas 
il ne sera pas 



rUTUBB ARTESIOA. 

I shaU, or^ 
WiU 
a.\\6 tn, thou shalty 
all^e /. or wilt 
he ahaUy or 

wiU 
we ahallf or 
will 
all^s m. you ahallf 
pas [ allies /. or will 

ils ne seront pas I theyahaU, 

J or wiU 

CONDITIONAL. 



nous ne serons 

pas 
vous ne serez 



JahallfOt ^ 
wUl 

thou ahaU, 
§ or wilt 
^ Ae ahaU, or 
§ tot// 
** we ahally or 

p you ahall, or 

they ahcUlf 
OT will 



9 

o 



^ 

3 



d 
« 

a 

GQ 



o 

(0 



I 

o 
O 



Je n'irais pas 
tu n'irais pas 
il n'irait pas 

nous n'irions 

pas 
vous n'iriez 

pas 
ils n*iraient 
. pas 

'Je ne serais" 
pas 

tu ne serais 
pas 

il ne serait 
pas ^ 

nous ne se- 
rious pas 

YOUS ne se 
riez pas 

ils ne serai- 
1^ ent pas 



■5 



■ 



PRESENT. 

lahouldf or 

would 
thou ahouldatf or 

wouldat 
he ahouldf or 

would 
we ahould, or 

woiUd 
you ahotddf or 

would 
they ahouldj or 

would 

PAST. 

/ ahotddj or 
would 
tAM m. thou shouldsty 
all^e/. or wouldst 
he ahouldj or 

wovld 
we ahouldf or 
would 
all^s m. you ahould, or 
allies/, would 

they ahould, 
or woiUd 



I ahould, or 

wovld 
thou ahouldat, or 

wotUdat 
he ahould, or 

would 
we ahould, or 

would 
you ahoiUd, or 

would 
they ahould, or 

would 



I ahould, or 

would 
thou ahouldat, 

or wouldat 
he ahould, or 

would 
we ahould, or 

would 
you should, or 

would 
they ahould, or 

would 



9 

I* 



3 






> 






(to 



TERB8. 
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ne va pas 
D'allona pas 
D'allezpaa 



(0 

C 

& 

m 



IMPERAXIVS* 

({o (th4yu) not go he (thou) not 

let us not go let us not be 

do {ye or you) not go he (yew you) not 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

PaBfSRT. 

""que je n'aille that I may 

pas 
que tu n'ailles that thou mayest 

pas 
qu^il n'ailic pas that he may 

or let him 
que nous n'al- lAol we may 

lions pas 
que vouB n^al- that you may 

liez pas 
qu*ils n'aillent that they may 
pas 

or let them 



•8 



that Imay 

that thou mayest 

that he may 

or let him 

that we may 



ID 

c 
Si 



S 

o 

O 



que je ne sois 

pas 
que tu ne sois 

pas 
qu'il ne soil 

pas 
que nous ne 

soyons pas 
que vous ne 

Boyez pas 
qu'ils ne soi- 

ent pas 



PRETERIT. 

that M may 

all^ m. that thou 
all^e/. mayest 

that he may 

that we may 

all^s m. that you may 
allies/. 

that they may 




\ 



I 



that you may 

that they may 

or let them 

that I may 

that thou 
» mayest 
^ that he may 

i 

(» that we may 

1 

^ that you may 
thai they may 



J 






i 



J 



I 



IMPERFECT. 

' que je n'allasse that I might 

pas 
que tu n'allasses that thou 

pas might^st 

qu'il n*all&t pas that he might 
' que nous n'allas- that we might 

aions pas 
que vous n'allas- that yo^ might 

siezpas 
quails n'aUaflsent that they might 

pas 

pLUPicarsoT. — oompoviid Timni. 
que je ne fusse that I might not that I might not hoot bun 
paa aU4, have gone, going, 

&c &c. ftc 

The aboTe Terb may be learnt affinn^Tely which will be' doM 
by leaTing out the negativef^ 



that I might 

that thou 
mighVst 
I that he might 

that you might 
that they ndght 
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OF THE ZNTBRROGATIYE VERBS. 

All verbs are made interrogative in French in the manner 
above-mentioned; viz. the nominative pronoun is placed 
after the verb. 

Remark I. Since in interrogative verbs the nominative 
pronouns are placed after the verbs, do I speak? will be 
translated by parle-je 7 But observe that je being joined to 
that word, which ends in e mute, two mute e's come in 
succession, at the end of a word. This must be prevented, 
as usual, by placing a grave accent on the first e; which 
then has a grave sound; as, parlc-je. 

Remark II. The learner will remember that in verbs 
ending in yer, y is changed into i before e mut§, and that in 
verbs, the penultimate syllable of which ends in e mute, a 
grave accent must be placed on this e, when the next con- 
sonant is followed by e mute, or this consonant must be 
doubled ; as femploie^ je in en e, fappelle or fappcle. But 
thi^ alteration must not take place in the first person of the 
present of the indicative, of an interrogative verb, since the 
final e is made grave. Thus wTite, employ e-je, ment-je^ and 
appeU-je. 

N. B. See, after the model of the conjugation of the verb in- 
terro-negatively, what is said of the second manner of making 
verbs interrogative. 

The verb envoy er^ which has been selected as an example 
of the mode of conjugating an interrogative verb, is one of 
the two irregular verbs of the first conjugation. But it is 
irregular only in the future and conditional. The tenses 
therefore, that are not put down can be formed when wanted. 

INDICATIVE. 

PRESENT. 

"envoy e-je? do I send am J sending 

envoies-tu ? dost thou send art thou sendivg 

envoie-t-il ? does he send is he sending 

envoie-t-elle? does she send is she sending 

•S "* envoy ons-nous f do we ser\d are we sending 

g envoy ez-vous? do you send are you sending 

QQ envoient-ilsf do they la. send are they m, sending 

envoient-elles ? do they f. ^end are they f. sending 

What must be observed in writing the first person interrogatively of 

verbs of the first conjugation? — What in those ending in y«r ?— >In those, 

t^e penultimate syllable of which ends in e mute 7 — ^W hat is the irregula- 

■ .rit): in the verb envoy er ?— How is the French phrase construed when the 



00 

e 
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rEXTXRIT INDEVmiTB. 

'ai-ja envoys ? , have I tent 
•a-tu envoy^ ? htut thou tent 

•-t-il envov 6 ? haa he tent 
ft-t-elle enyoy6 ? has the tent 
ayons-nous en- fiave toe tent 
voy^ ? 

avez-vous envoj6^have you tent 
ont-ils envoys ? have they m. tent 

ont-elles envoy^ ? have they f. tent 



have I been tending^ 
hast thou been send^ 

ing 
has he been tending 
hat she been sending 
have we been sending 

have you been sending 
have they m. been 

sending 
have they f. been 

sending 



« fenvoyaw-je 
g I envoyais-tu 
^ J envoyait-il 
. I envoyions-nouB 
g I envoy iez-vous 
j2 I envoyaient-ils 



IMPERFECT. * 

did 1 tue to send was I sending 
didst thou use to send wast thou sending 
did he use to send wa^ he sending 
did we use to send were we sending 
did you use to send were you sending 
did they use to send were they sending 



a 

«> 

a, 

& 

o 



avais-je 

avais-tu 

avait-il 

avions-nous 

aviez-vous 

ayaient-ils 




PLUPERFECT. 

had I sent 
hadst thou sent 
had he sent 
had we sent 
had you sent 
had they sent 



had I 
hadst thou 
had he 
had we 
had you 
had they 



I 



I 

J 

OQ 



envoyai-je 

envoyas-tu 

envoya-t-il 

enToy&mes-nous 

envoy Ites-vouB 

envoydrent-ils 



PRETERIT DEFINITE. 

did I send 
didst thou send 
did he send 
did toe send 
did you send 
did they send 



sent I 
sentst thou 
sent he 
sent we 
sent you 
sent they 



PRETERIT ANTXEIOE. 




enf-je 

eaf-tu 

etit-il 

efimei-noui 

eAtet-vooi 

eurent-ils 




had I 
hadst thou 
hadhe 
had we 
had you 
had they 

9* 






had! 
hadst thou 
had he 
had we 
had you 
had they 
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S 



enverrai-je 
envorras-tu 

enverra-t-il 

enverrons-noufi 

env;errez-vouB 

envorront-ils 



FUTORE. 

shall I tend shall I 

shall or will thou shall or wUt 

send thou 

shallot wtll he send shall or trUl he 
sh all tee s: nd shall ire 

shall or will you shall or will you 

send 
shall or will they shall oiwill they 

send 






OB 

s 

C ' 

p 
o 

o 



r 



a,urai-je 
' auras-tu 

aura-t-il 

aurons-nous 
aurez vous 

auront-ils 



9 

< 
o 



FUTURE ANTERIOR. 

shall I 
shall or wilt 

thou 
shall 01 will fte 

1- 



shall I have 

shall or wilt 

thou have 

^shall or will he 

^ have 



9 

E- 
-2 1 

E 

02 



n 

s 

I 

o 



'enverrais-je 
enverraie-tu 
enverrait-il 
enverrioDS-nous 
onverriez-vous 
enyerraient-ilfl 



aurais-je 

aurais-tu 

aurait-il 

aurioiiB- 
nous 
auriez-vous 

auraient- 
ils 



shall we 
' shall or will 
you 
shall or tcill 
they 

CONDITIONAL. 

PRESENT. 

should or would I 

send 
shoulds! or wouldsl 

thou send 
should or would he should or would 

send he 

should or would we should or would 

send " we 

should or would you should or would 

send you 

should or would they should or would 



^ shall or will you 
have 
shall or iri/Z /Ae^ 
Aarc 



should or u^ou/d 

/ 
shouldst or 

wouldst thou 



\ 



©- 

n 
<% 

9 

•t 






P 



send 

PAST. 

should or would 

I 
shouldst or 

should or would 

he 
should or «70uZc{ 

toe 
should or toot</(/ 

you 
should or tocmM 



«• 
<% 



|- 



/Aey 

should or would "^ 

I 
shouldst or 

wouldst thou 



^should or u;(m^ 



Ae 

^ should or «7(m2(2 
2. we 
should or wouZtf 

yoM 

should or iroiiltf 
they 
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N.B. If the imperative and subjunetiTe moodn are wanted af- 
firmativeiy, they can be formed like parUr^ as they are rognlar^ 
merely obaerring what is said of verbs ending in yer. 

Rule. When the nominative of an interrogative verb is a 
substantive, the French phrase must commence with that 
word, and the verb il made interrogative by means of a per- 
sonal pronoun agreeing with that substantive in gender and 
number, which is placed after the verb. 

Ex. : Will your father send me that money? 
Voire pire nCcnverra-t-il cet argent ? 

OF THE INTERRO-NEGATIVE VERBS. 

All that has been said of the interrogative verbs, may be 
applied to the inlerro-negative verbs which are formed from 
the former by placing ne before, and pas or point after ; as,^ 



INDICATIVE. 



a 

GQ 



ne tisse-je pas ? 
ne tisscs-ta pas ? 
no tisse-t-il pas ? 
ne tisse-t-ello pas? 
ne tissoQs-nous 

pas? 
ne tissez-voiis pas? do you 
ne tissent-ils pas ? do they m. 
^ne tissent-elles pas ? do they f. 



PRESENT. 

do I 

dost thou 
does he 
does she 
do we 



9 






am I 
art thou 
is he 
is she 
are we 

are you 
are they m. 
a-e they f. 









PRETERIT INDEFINITE. 



H 
s < 

§ 
§ 



have I 
hast thou 
has he 
has she 
have we 



have I 
hast thou 
has he 
has she 
have we 



have you 

have they m. 
have theyf. 






have you 

have they m. 
have they f. 



I 

}-8 



«■ 



fn^ai-je pastissu? 
n'as-tu pas tissu ? 
% n^a-t-il pas tissu ? 
n'a-t-elle pas tissu? 
n'avons-nous pas 

tissu ? 
n'avez-vouB pas 

tissu? 
n*ont-ils pas tissu? 
n'ont-oUes pas 

tissu? 

•^ .^ 

The learner may carry on this verb through the conditional 
and compound tenses. It is all regular except the past partici- 
ple tiisu, as above. 

Rule. When the nominative of an interro-negative verb 
is a substantive, that sutetantive is placed first in French, 
and the verb made interrogative with a pronoun. 

iiomu|ative of an interrogative sentence is a substantive 7— Cannot an 
interrogation be made in a different way 7<»In what manner is it then con- 
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Ex., Will not your clerk go to the eustom-hoafle ? 
Voire eommu ri^tra^t'tl pas ii la nUmane ? 

OF THE INTERROGATION WITH Est-Ct q^lC. 

An afSrmative or negative verb can be made interroga- 
tive by prefixing to it the expression, Bst-ce que^ signifying 
Is it that Thus, Est-^e que fenvoie 7 signifies do I send? 
as well as envoyeje? Est-ce que je ne vais pas? means 
do I not go ? as well as ne vcUs-je pcis 7 

This expression is used with every tense and person, and 
its effect is to make the verb interrogative without any other 
alteration. 

Sometimes this expression is made interro-negative ; as, 
n^est-ce pas que 7 is it not that ? but tlien the doubt which 
the interrogation expresses is so great that it has almost an 
affirmative sense. Thus, n^est-ce pas que vous irez d Pa- 
ris, has nearly the same sense as, is it not true that you 
vriU go to Paris. 

Example of an interrogative verb with est-ce que. 

Est-ce que je marche ? Do I walk ? 

Est-ce qu'il chantera ? Wili he sing ? 

Est-ce qu'il n'ost pas all6 la? Has he not gone there ? 

Est-ce que vous ne paierez pas ? Will you not pay? 

N'est-ce pas que vous resterez ? You will stay ; will you not? 

Observation. It must be remembered that in the first 
person of the present indicative of verbs of the first conju- 
gation, made interrogative by placing the pronoun after the 
verb, the final e mute must Imb made grave ; as, parle-je, but 
as this person then resembles in sound the past tenses, 
parlais-jCy and, parlai-je, the interrogation with, est-ce que 
IS preferred ; as, est-ce que je parte, rather than parle-je. 

N, B. There are other instances in which this mode of 
expression is also preferred, viz. : when the verb is a m6- 
nosyllable ; as, est-ce que je dors ? do I sleep, instead of 
dors-je, and generally with all the verbs of the fourth con- 
jugation. 

^ SECTION in. 

FORMATION OV THE TENSES OF VERBS, APPLICABLE TO ALL TBI - 
VERBS OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 

Some of the tenses of verbs are formed from others that 

straed ?— -Is the expretsion eaUa qiu used in all the different tenses and ' 
pen<ma 7 — ^What are the instances in which the interrogation with €$l-€e 
que is to be preferred? — What are the tenses called prunitiye ?— H5w is 
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are called primitive. The knowledge of their formation, 
will be of great assistance to the memory, in all the regu- 
lar conjugations, and almost indispensable in the irregular 
verbs. 

The primitive tenses are the ftresent of the infinitive, 
preffent and past participles, the three persons sinscular ojf 
the pj^esent of the indicative, and the preterit of the indi- 
cative. All the other tenses are formed from these. 

The three persons plural of the present of the indicqtive 
are formed from the present participle^ by changing ant, 
into ons, ez, ent ; as from parlant, speaking, nousparlons, 
roits parlez, Us pnrlent. 

The imperfect of the indicative^ is formed from the pre- 
sent par^ic/pZe, by changing anMnto ais ; bb, parlant, je 
parlais. 

The future is formed from the present of the infinitive, 
by addmg ai ; txs,parJer^je parlcrai. But as the present of 
the iniiniiive ends in re in verbs of the fourth conjugation, 
the e mute is cut off, and ai added to the r. 

The conditional is formed from ihe future, by adding s, 
aSj^e parlcrai ^je parlerais. 

The imperative is formed from the present of the indi- 
cative, by simply omitting the pronouns. But the second 
person singular of the imperative of the verbs <.f the first 
conjugation loses the s: as, tu paries, parley nousparlons, 
parlous ; vons parlez, parlez, 

Thcpreseiit of the subjunctive is formed from thepre- 
sent participle, by changing ant into e mute; as, partewt, 
quejc jmrle. 

The imperfect of the subjunctive is formed from the 
preterit of the indicative, by changing ai into asse in verbs 
of the first conjugation, and by merely adding se, in the 
other conjugations, the preterit of which invariably ends in 
5 y as, je parlai, queje parlasse. 

N. B. All exceptions to the above rules will be found among 
the irregular verbs. 

RvLE. When the first person of a tense is obtained, the 
others can be very easily formed ; for all the verbs of the 
French language have the termination of their tenses as 
follows : 

the plural of Uie present of the indicative formed 7-— How is the imperfect 
formed 7— The future ? — The conditional 7— The imperative 7 — ^The pre- 
sent of the subjunctive 7— The impeifect of the subjunctive ?<— Can you, 
from the first person of a tense form all the others ? 
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INDIOATIVX, OOMD. IMPS- SUBJUNCTIVE. 

present imp. preterit future rativi. pres. imp. 

— ais — s rai rais — e sse 

— ais — s ras rais — es sses 

— ait — t ra rait — e t 

ons ions — mes rons rions ons ions ssions 
ez iez — tes rez riez ez iez ssiez 

ent aient — rent ront raient ent ent ssent 

N. B. The singular of the preterit of verbs of the first conju- 
gation ends in at, <u, and a, as was seen with parler. 

Remark 1. The vowel which precedes mes and tes in the pre- 
terit of the indicative, and that which precedes / in the impexfect 
of the subjunctive, must always be marked with a circumflex 
accent. , 

Remark 2. Two verbs deviate from the above rule in the 
second person of the present of the indicative, viz. : dire, to say, 
and /aire, to do, which will be found among the irregular verbs. 

Direction. When the first person of a tense is known, 
and the others are wanted, the first person must be written 
or pronounced, and then the others in rotation, with the only 
alteration of the terminations as above. Knowing for instance 
the first person of the preterit of the verbs «cntr,to come; lire^io 
read, and dire^ to say ; are, je vtn«, je liUf je dis, the whole of 
the tenses will be as follows : 



je Tins 


je luf 


je dif 


tu vin* 


tu luf 


tu dif 


il vin/ 


U lu/ 


il dit 


nous v'lnmes 


nous \umes 


nous dimes 


Tous Yvaies 


TOUS Idtei 


TOUS di/ef 


ils Yinrent 


ils Inrent 


ils dirent 



SECTION IV. 

Remark. In order to accustom the learner to put in practice 
the above rules, the first person only of each tense will be given 
in the next conjugations. 

The compound tenses need not be put down, as the learner 
most by this time understand how to use them. 

SECOND CONJUGATION IN IR. 
INFINITIVE. 

PRESENT. . 

pon-tr to punish to be punishing 

PARTICIPLEa 

PRESENT. PAST. 

pon^ant jmniihing pnn^ «. j ^^^.^^ 



How are the compoond tenses of the verbs formed ? 
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INDICAT1VB. 

FRIflKNT. 

je pon-if I punith I do punish I am punishing 

ta pan-tt thou punishest ikou dost punish thou art punish- 
ing 
il ptin-i/ he punishes he does punish 
noui pan-itf- we punish we do punish 
OMl, &c. 

IMPBRVKOT. 



he is punishir^ 
toe are punish* 
ing 



je pun-w«Ai8 
ice. 



jepan-u 



je pon-tRAi 
sc. 



je pun-tRAis, 



I wds punishing 

FRRTBRIT DEVINITE. 

I punished 

\ 

FUTURE. 

/ shall or wUl pun* 
ish 

CONDITIONAL. 

PRESENT. 

/ should or would punish 



I used to punish. 



I did punish 



I shall or will have 
been punishing 



I should or would 
be punishing 



pun-w 
ice. 



que je pun- we 



que je pua-issE 



IMPERATIVE. 

punish (thou) do (thou) punish be (thou) pun- 
ishing 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

present. 
that I may punish 

IMPERPEOT. 

that I might punish 



that I may be pun- 
ishing 



that I might be pun- 
ishing 



More than 400 verbs ending in tr, are conjugated like this 
verb. 

Write^niV, to finish, and reusair to succeed. This latter 
verb is very important^ as learners are liable to write it in 
correctly^ although it is regular. 

The irregular verbs of this conjugation are in a list by 
themselves. 

THIRD CONJUGATION IN EVOIR, 

Remark. As the e is soil throughout the verbs ending in 
eenoir, it takes a cedilla when before o or u, 

INFINITIVE. 
FRBSENr. Roc-«votr to rueive to be receiving 
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PARTICIPLES. 



PS.E8XNT, 



rec^eoANT 



receivtng 



return. 



PAST. 

> received* 



INDICATIVE. 

PRESENT. 



je re^-ow 
tu re9-otJ 
ils re^'Oit 
nous rec-eooNS 
Tous rec-e»Ez 
Us mq-oivKst 



je rec-evAis 



/ do receive I am 

thou dost receive thou art 

he does receive he is 

we do receive we are 

you do receive you are 

they do receive they are 

IMPERFECT. 

/ was receiving I %Lsed to receive. 



I receive 
thou receivest 
he receives 
we receive 
you receive 
they receive 






«■ 



je re9-t« 



je rec-evRAi 



PRETERTT DEFINITE. 

I received I did receive 

FUTURE. 

/ shall or will receive I shall or mil be receiving 
CONDITIONAL. 



je rec-evRAis 
&c. 



req-ou 



PRESENT. 

/ should or would I should or would be 

receive receiving 

IMPERATIVE. 

receive (Jthou) do (^thou) receive be Qhou) receiving 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 



que je req-oivE 
que tu req-oivEH 
qu 'il re9-oivE 

que nous rec-ei'iONs 
que vous rec-ei;iEZ 
qu 'ils ro9-oi»ENT 



PRESENT. 

that I may 
that thou may est 
that he may or 

let him 
that we may 
that you may 
that they may 

or let them 

IMPERFECT. 



> 



I 






that I may 
that thou may est 
that he may 

that we may 
that you may 
that they may 
or let them 






I" 



que je re^-usss that I might receive that I might be receiving 

There are but aia; regular verbs conjugated like recevoir; 
percevoir, to receive (duties;) o/jercctwir, to perceive; con- 
cevoir, to conceive ; decevoir, to deceive ; devoir^ to owe ; 
redevoir^ to owe again. 

Devoir is one of those that ought to be written, for al- 
though it is regular, learners are liable to write it incor- 
rectly. 
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N. B. The irregular verbs of the third conjugation, have 
in the present of the infinitive, only the last syllable oir^ or 
voir ^ they are placed by themselves. 

FOURTH CONJUGATION, IN RE, 

INFINITIVE. 

PRESENT. Rend.re \ ^ ^^^^'^ J^ *^ rendering 

I to return to he returning 

PARTICIPLES. 

PRESENT. PAST. 

rend-an< rendering rend-u, riids, rend-ue,/em. rendered 

INDICATIVE. 

FRESEIVT. 

jo rend-i / render I do render I am rendering 

tu rend-5 thou render est thou dost render thou art render^ 

ing 
il rend he renders he does render he^ is rendering 

nous rend-oNs we render we do render we are rendering 

&c. 

IMPERFECT. 

je rend- A IS I was rendering I used to render 

&c. 

PRETERIT DEFINITE. 

je rend- IS / rendered I did render 

&c. 

FUTURE. 

jo rend-RAi / shall or will I shall or vnll he 

&c. render rendering 

CONDITIONAL. 

PRESENT. 

je rend-RAis / should or I should or 

Sic. would render woiUd be rendering 

IMPERATIVE. 

rend-« render (thou) do (thou) render be (^ou) rendering 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

PBBBEITT. 

que je rend-B that I may render tfuit I may he rendering 
Sec, 

IMPIRVECT. 

que je rend-tMi that 1 might render that I might be rendering 

10 
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N. B. The first person of the present of the indicative 
of verbs of this conjugation, is generally made interrogative, 
by means of the expression est-ce que. 

Write on this conjugation the verbs repondre, to answer ; 
perdre, to lose. 
Th9 irregular verbs are placed by themselves. 

SECTION V. 
OF THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF VERBS. 

There are diflferent kinds of verbs, as, active, passive^ 
neuter J pronominal, and impersonal ; but they are written 
like the conjugation to which they respectively belong, ac- 
cording to the termination of their infinitives, 

OF ACTIVE VERBS. 

A verb is called active in French, when it has an objec- 
tive direct. It answers to the English transitive v^rb. 
All active verbs take the auxiliary avoir^ to have. 

OF NEUTER VERBS. 

A verb is called neuter, when it cannot be followed by 
an objective direct It corresponds to the English intran- 
sitive verb. 

Fifty-six out of more than 600 neuter verbs, take the 
auxiliary to be, etre. 

The Rule 1., given with the verb etre, respecting the past 
participle, which comes after that auxiliary, must be remem- 
bered. 

Those verbs which are marked with an asterisk, take either 
auxiliary, according to their sense. 



A LIST OF THE 

aborder* 

accourir* 

accroitro* 

aller 

apparaitre* 

arriver 

cesser* 

changer* 

choir 

eonyenir 

croitre* 

d^camper* 

defc^der 

d^choir* 

d^croitre* 

d^g^n^rer* 



NEUTER VERBS, 

to land 
to run to 
to increase 
to go 
to appear 
to arrive 
to cease 
to change 
to/all 
to agree 
to grow 
to decamp 
to die 
to decay 
to decrease 
to degenerate 



WHICH TARE THE AUXILIARY TO BB. 

demeurer* to stay or re- 

main 
to go dovm 
to become 
to deny or dis- 
own 
to disappear 
to escape 
to become due 
to run aground 
to blow 
to grow hamd- 

some 
to grow worse 
to enter 
to expire 



descendre* 

devenir 

disconvenir 

disparaHre* 

^chapper* 

^choir* 

^chouer* 

^clore 

^mbellir* 

empirer* 

entrer* 

expirer 
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Ill 



grandir* 

intervenir 

monter* 

mourir 

naitre 

partir* 

parvenir 

passer* 

p^rir* 

provonir 

rajounir* 

redescendro* 

redevenir 



to grow tall 
to intervene 
to go up 
to die 
to be born 
to set out 
to attain 
to pass away 
to perish 
to come from 
to grow young 
to go down 

again 
to become again 



remonter* 

rentier* 

repartir* 

ressortir* 

rester* 

r^sulter* 

retomber 

retoumer 

revenir 

sortir* 

survenir 

tomber 

venir 

vieillir* 



to go up again 
to comein again 
to set out again 
to go out again 
to stay 
to result 
to fall again 
to return 
to come back 
^ to go out 
to btfall 
to fall 
to come 
to grow old 



Remark. The verbs marked with an asterisk are used 
in their compound tenses with the auxiliary avoir^ to have, 
when they merely express an action which took place, or 
will take place ; but they take etre^ to be, when they ex- 
press the state resulting from that action. Thus, I will say, 
monfrere a demeure en Italie^ if I merely express that the 
action took place ; but I must say, monfrere est demeure 
en Italie, if I mean that my brother is still in Italy, as I 
then express the state resulting from that action. 

N. B. Some of these verbs being irregular, their conju- 
gation will be found among the irregular verbs. 

OF PASSIVE VERBS. 

A passive verb is always formed with the auxiliary etre, 
to be, throughout all the tenses and moods. It expresses an 
action that the nominative of the verb suffers, without ex- 
pressing what is the agent, unless it is introduced by some 
preposition. 

EXAMPLE. 

je suis pers^cut^ / am persecuted 

ils furent battus par Pennemi they were beaten by the enemy 

Rule. A passive verb must always be construed in such 
a manner that it will correspond to an active verb, the no- 
minative of which is the agent of the action expressed 
by the passive verb, either the proper substantive, or, when, 
this is unknown, this nominative will be the i^ronoun 
qtielqu^un, some body, and the objective of the active verb 

How many different kinds of verbs are there in French ?— What is an 
active verb in French ? — ^What is a neuter verb ? — ^What auxiliary do all 
active verbs take in French ?— What auxiliary do the neuter verbs take ? 
—What are those which take Hre ?— Do not some of these take both 
avoir and Hre ? — What are the rules for vaang one of these auxiliaries in 
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will be the nominative of the passive verb. Thus the 
above phrase corresponds to, L'ennemi les battit, the ene- 
mybeat them. 

This verb requires no other explanation except that the 
agreement between the participle and the nominative must 
be strictly observed. 

The learner may write a passive verb, if thought neeessary 
by the teacher; this will be done by copying the verb Hre, 
and adding a past participle. 

OF PRONOMINAL VERBS. 

Generally, a verb is called pronominal when it is conju- 
gated throughout with two pronouns of the same person; 
as, je meflatte, I flatter myself. But verbs of this kind may 
be divided into three classes, \\z.^ reflective^ reciprocal^ and 
essential 'pronominal. However, for convenience, the word 
pronominal is used for any of these three kinds of verbs. 

All these verb takes the auxiliary etre^ to be, and have 
the pronouns added to them in the same manner ; as, se 
repeniir, to repent, which is given below, as the model of 
the conjugation. 

OF REFLECTIVE VERBS. 

A verb is reflective, when the action it expresses is per- 
formed by the ageiit upon himself, as in the above example. 
Je meflatte, I flatter myself. It may be easily perceived, 
that the English pronouns, myself , thyself, ourselves, your- 
self, and, yourselves, are expressed in French, as if they 
were the personal pronouns, me, thee, us, and you ; but in 
the third person, the pronoun se or s\ which is called reflec- 
tive pronoun, is used for himself, Tierself, and, themselves, 
in order to prevent the equivocation which other pronouns 
of the third person would occasion. The place of these 
pronouns is determined by the rules on the personal pro- 
nouns. 

N. B. The manner in which the pronouns myself , thyself, &c., ought 
to be expressed when they are nonunatives to verbs, wul be explained in 
the second part. 

Reflective verbs are by their nature divided into four 
classes, since they are mere active transitive verbs. 

1. They are called direct reflective when the objective 
pronoun is a direct objective. 

In this verb the past participle, in compound tenses, agrees in 
gender and number with the objective pronoun according to the 

preference to the other ? — What is a passive verb ? — ^What is a pronomi- 
nal verb ?— What is a reflective verb /^What is a direct reflective verb ? 
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general principle that will be hereafter laid down, that the past 
participle agrees in gender and number^ with its direct objective 
orUy^ and when that objective precedes it. 

Ex. : Je meflatte^ I flatter myself. 

lis se sont louis. They have praised themselves. 

2. They are called indirect reflective when the objective 
pronoun is an indirect objective. 

In this verb the past participle does not, in compound tenses, 
agree with the objective, according to the above rule, since the 
objective is indirect. 

Ex. : Je me rapptle cette circonstancCf 

I remember (recall to my mind) that circumstance ; 

JVbiw nous sommes approprii son argent, 

We have appropriated to ourselves his money. 

3. They are called passive reflective in a peculiar con- 
struction of the phrase, in which an inanimate object is the 
nominative lo a reflective verb, and, therefore, merely 
suffers the action, since it is incapable of performing any. 

The past participle agrees in these verbs with the objective 
pronoun, which is undoubtedly a direct objective. 

Ex. : Le ble se vend bien, Wheat sells loell. 

Vos marchandises se sontbrulees, Your goods have been burnt. 

The literal meaning of these phrases is : Wheat sells itself well; 
your goods have burnt themselves. 

This construction is very common in French, particularly 
when it convoys the idea of a habit or a generality, as in the for- 
mer of these two phrases. But when it is used to express a sin- 
gle circumstance, the passive voice answers equally well. Thus 
the second phrase might be rendered by : vos marchandises ont 
Hi brulees, 

4. They are called neuter reflective, when they indicate 
only a state, a disposition of the subject. 

The past participle agrees, in compound tenses with its ob- 
jective, which is considered direct to the verb. 

Ex. : n se mcurt. He is dying, 

Elle s'est cndormie. She has fallen asleep, 

N.B. These last verbs are all indicated in dictionaries. 

Besides these four sorts of reflective verbs, there is the imper- 
sonal reflective, which will be classed among the impersonal 
verbs. 

OF RECIPROCAL VERBS. 

If the action be performed simultaneously, by several 

—An indirect rerientive ? — A passive reflective ?— -A neuter reflective?— 

10* 
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persons, towards one another, the verb that expresses it is 
called reciprocal. 

Ex. : J^ous nous aimons^ We love each other : 

Vous vous donnez des louanges^ You give each other praises. 

The objective pronoun, as is shown by these examples, is 
either direct or indirect, which makes two sorts of reciprocal 
verbs, viz. : the direct and the indirect These verbs have 
no singular, and are conjugated like the plural of a reflective 
verb. If the sense of the sentence be doubtful, the words 
run, V autre, les wis, les autres, one another, or the adverb 
reciproquemeni, reciprocally, should be added to the verb. 

The phrase may also be construed with the aid of the 
preposition entre, which gives to the verb a reciprocal sense. 
Entre loses the e and takes an apostrophe before a vowel. 

Ex. : Us s^entr^aideni, ) 

lis s^aident Vun Vautre^ > They help each other. 
Us s'*aidcnt riciproquement, ) 

OF ESSENTIAL PRONOMINAL VERBS. 

Verbs, thus called, are those which take the double pro- 
noun without any apparent proper meaning. They are, in 
that respect, the same as the neuter rejlective verbs, with 
this difference, however, that the latter may be used with- 
out this pronoun, in different acceptations, while the essen- 
tial pronominal verbs are always accompanied by the 
double pronoun, and make no sense without it ; for which 
reason they are called essential jpronominal. 

Ex. Je me repens^ I repent. 

It would be very diflicult for the learner to distinguish 
them, were it not that they are all carefully marked in dic- 
tionaries by the pronouns se or s' prefixed to the present of 
their infinitives. 

N.B. These definitions, which may not be thoroughly under- 
stood by jj^oung learners, have been placed here, to make those, 
whose mmds are more mature, familiar with the properties of 
the pronominal verbs which are so different from the EngUsh. 

The pronominal verb se repentir, which is an irregular 
verb of the second conjugation, has been selected as a mo- 
del for all rejlective, reciprocal, and pronominal verbs, as 
their pronouns are all placed in the same manner. 

But should the French verb be direct or indirect reflec- 
tive, the English verb must be conjugated throughout with 
the pronouns myself, thyself, &c. 

A reciprocal verb ? — ^An essential pronominal verb ? — How are the latter 
indicated in dictionaries ?^Do all these verbs take the pronouns in the 
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CONJUGATION OF A PRONOMINAL VER^. 

INFINITIVE. (1) 

PRKSSITT. Se repentir to repent to be repenting 

PAST. S'£tre repenti to have repented to have been repenting 

PARTICIPLES. 

Se re|)entAnT repenting 
repenti m. -ie/. repented. 



PRESENT. 
PAST. 

C0MP0U5D. S^etant repenti having repented having been repenting 

INDICATIVE. 



o 

B 
V 

E 



/ repent 



PRESENT. 

I am 



'Je me re- 
pens 

tu to repens thou repenteat 

il se repent he repents 

cllc se ic- she repents 
pent 

nous nous we repent 
repentone 

vous vous you repent 
repcntez 

lis su re- they m. repent they m. are 
pcnient 

elles sc re- they f. repent they f. are 
peaient 



thou art 
he is 
she is 

we are 

you are 



on 



c 



S^ 



2 

S 

o 



' Je me suis 
tu t'es 
ii s'est 
clle sY'st 
nous nous 
soninies 
vous vous 
<ites 
lis so sont 
ellcs sc 

^ sont 



PRETERIT INDEFINITE. 

/ have 
I epcnti m, thou hast 
repentie/. he has 
she has 
we have 



repentis m. 
repenlies/. 



you have 

they m. have 
theyC, have 



\ 



Si 



J 



Ido 

thou doest 
he does 
she does 

we do 

you do 

they m. do 

they £ do 



I have 
thou hast 
he has 
she has 
we have 

you have 

they m. have 
they f. have 












H 

9 



Je me rcpeutAis 
&c. 

Je m'ctais repenti 
&c. 

Je me repcnt-is 
&c. 

Jc me fus repenti 
&c. 



IMPERFECT. 

/ was repenting 

PLUPERFECT. 

/ h(td repented 

PRETERIT DEFINITE. 

/ repented 



I used to repent 

I had been repenting 

J did repent 



PRETERIT ANTERIOR. 

/ had repented I had been repenting 



#aine manner? — Like what verb ought the pronominal verbs to be conju- 

» • __ . — ■ . 

(1) Althoueh the pronoun used in the infinitive mood, be «e, yet all the 
pronouns can be used in this mood, as they are intended to represent a 
person spoken of, as will be explained in the syntax. 
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Je me repenUnAi 
«c. 

Je me s^rai repenti 
&c. 



rUTUAK ABSOLITTE. 

/ shall or fjDill repent J shall or will be repent- 
ing 

FUTURE ANTERIOR. 

/ shall or will have re- J shall or will have been 
pented repenting 

CONDITIONAL. 



PRESENT. 

/ should or would re- I should or would be re- 
pent penting 

PAST. 

I should or would have I shovid or would have 
repented been repenting 

IMPERATIVE. 

repent {thou) do thou be {thou) repenting 

repent 

repentons-nous let u^ repent let v^ be repenting 

lepentez-vous repent {ye or you) do {ye or be {ye or you) repenting 

you) repent 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 



Je me repentiRAis 
&c. 

Je me serais repenti 
&c* 



Repens-toi 



que je me repenlE 
&c. 



PRESENT. 

that I may repent 



that I may be repenUng 



that I may have been 
repenting 

that I might be repent- 
ing 



PRETERIT. 

que je me sois repenti that I may have re^ 
&c. pented 

IMPERFECT. 

que je me repcntissE that I might reperU 
&c. 

PLUPERFECT. 

que je me iiisse repenti that I might have re- that I might have been 
&c. pented repenting 

All verbs which take the pronoun se or 5' in their infini- 
tive are conjugated like se repentir, with respect to the ar- 
rangement of the pronouns ; but their terminations follow 
the conjugation to which they respectively belong by the 
termination of their infinitive. 

Write se rappeler, to remember, and s^haMller, to dress 
one's self, with the English, afllrmatively. 

PRONOMINAL VERBS INTERROGATIVE OR NEGATIVE. 

These verbs are made interrogative or negative in the 
same way as all the preceding verbs. It must be observed 
that the negative ne is placed before the objective pronoun, 
in order that this pronoun may be immediately before the 
verb, accotding to the rule. 



gated respecting their terminations? — ^Where is the negative ne placed 
with the pronominal verbs used negatively ?•— How are they made inter- 
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EXAMPLES. 

NEOATITE. 

Je ne me prom^ne pas Ido not walk 

Je ne me suis pas promen6 ' I have not walked 

The imperative of the negative pronominal verb, is ac- 
cording to the general rule, 

ue te flatto pas ? do {thou) not flatter thy»e1f 

ne nous flattons pas let U8 not flatter ourselves 

ne vous flattez pas do not flatter yourself or yourselves 

Write the verbs se promener, to take a walk, and se 
tromper, to make a mistake, negatively. 

INTERROOATIVE. 

me punis-je ? do I punish myself ? 

mo 8uis-jo puni ? have I punished myself ? 

Write the verbs se porter, to be (when spealihig of the 
health), and s^evanouir, to faint, interrogatively. 

INTERRO-ITEOATITE. 

ne m'aporf ois-je pas ? do I not perceive ? 

ne me suis-je pas aper^u ? have I not perceived ? 

Write the verbs se coucher, to go to bed, and se perdre, 
to ruin one's self, interro-negatively. 

OF THE VERB S'sn allcr, TO GO AWAY. 

In the verb s^en aller, to go away, the word en, which 
signifies hence, thence, is throughout the verb placed imme- 
diately before it ; as, Je m^en vats, I go away ; Je rn^en 
suis alle, I have gone away. 

The imperative is used thus. 

▲FFIRMATITE. 

va-t'en go {thou\ away 

allons-nous-en let us not go away 

alloz-vous-en go (ye or you) away 

NEGATIVE. 

ne t'en va pas do {thou) not go away 

ne nous en aliens pas let us not go away 

ne vous en alloz pas do {ye or you) not go away 

The verb s^en alter is used in French even for the simple 
verb to go, when the place where the nominative of the 
verb is going is not expressed. 

Ex. : He is going, 72 t^en va, 
ron^tiye ?^What is the difficulty in the verb i'en oiler, to go away ?-* 
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OF THE IMPERSONAL VERBS. 

These verbs are thus called, because they express actions 
that are not performed by persons. They are only used in 
the third person singular. The English pronoun lY, that 
precedes them, is expressed in French by il. They cor- 
respond in the two languages. 

They must be conjugated in the third person, like the 
verbs to which they belong by their terminations. 

They take the auxiliary avoir, to have, but the verbs il 
arrive, it happens, and il s^ensuit, it follows that, are con- , 
jugated with etre, to be. 

EXAMPLES. 

n neige it snows Ilgdle it freezes 

n sufHt, it suffices H a paru it has appeared 

N. B. The verb il importe, it matters, is also used in the third 
person plural ; as, quHmportent vos menaces f what signify your 
threats f 

OF THE IMPERSONAL NEUTER VERBS. 

There are many neuter verbs which are sometimes made 
impersonal for the sake of imparting elegance to the style. 
The impersonal pronoun il is then used as the nominative 
to the verb, and the substantive which is the real nominative 
is placed immediately after the verb, in apposition with it. 

EXAMPLE. 

H entra dtux hommet^ Two men entered, 

Instead of deux hommet entrirent^ which would be equally 
proper, 

OF THE IMPERSONAL PASSIVE VERBS. 

According to what was said of the passive verbs, page 111, 
the English phrases in which the nominative of a passive 
verb, is not the objective to the same verb, when the phrase 
is expressed by the active voice, cannot literally be trans* 
lated into French. 

Let us take this phrase : I have been permitted to go out. 
Which will be, if tne verb is made active : Somebody per- 
mitted me to go out. According, even to the English syn- 
ta:^ me is the objective of the preposition to understood, 
and not that of the verb. The French syntax being exact- 
ly the same, this English phrase must be translated into 
French in a different manner. 

- ' ' 

Where is en placed in the imperative ?— What are impersonal verbs ?— 
What are the impersonal neuter verbs ?— The impersonal pronominal 
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One of the modes corresponding in French, with this 
English construction is the use of the impersonal passive 
veH)^ thus called because the impersonal pronoun U is used 
as the nominative to a passive verb. 

The above phrase could therefore be translated into French, 
by n rn?a ete per mis de sortir^ that is to say, it has been 
permitted to me to go out. 

OF THE IMPERSONAL PRONOMINAL VERBS. 

These verbs are the passive reflective verbs used in the 
third person singular, with the impersonal pronoun t7, and 
requiring as the neuter pronominal, the real nominative 
placed immediately after the verb. 

EXAMPLE. 

n 8*ett donni une grcmde bataille, A great battlo was fought. 
Instead of unegrande bataille s^esidonnie^ or unegrande batailk 
a iti donnitt which construction would be likewise proper. 

Some impersonal verbs, requiring particular explanations, 
will be placed in a chapter appropriated to that purpose. 

SECTION VL 
OF THE IRREGULAR VERBS. 

Some French verbs are irregular in some of their tenses 
and terminations. They will be given in separate lists. 

Remark 1. The learner must remember the rules for 
the formation of the tenses and apply them to those placed 
in the lists, in order to ascertain whether they are regular 
or irregular ; as all the tenses have been put down for 
convenience sake, except the conditional, the impera- 
tive and the imperfect of the subjunctive, which are invaria- 
bly formed as above directed ; but the imperative of the 
verb savoir will be found in the list. 

Remark 2. The learner will derive a greater benefit by 
writing the irregular verbs than by simply learning them. 
But in either case all the tenses must be given. 

Remark 3. When the participle present of a verb ends 
in yant, the y which precedes the termination, is preserved 
in all the tenses and persons formed from that participle ; 
but it is changed into t before a mute e, according to the gene- 
ral rule. 

Remark 4. The feminine of all participles past, can be 
formed, when wanted, by adding a mute e ; but the femi- 



verbs ? — ^What are the verbs called irregular ? — ^What is said of the ten- 
ses formod from the present participle ending in yani 7 — How is the iemi* 
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nine of absous, and dissous, is absoute, and disaoute^ ab- 
solved, dissolved, and resous, resolved, (changed,) has no 
feminine. 

Remark 5. In some of the irregular verbs, the first per- 
son present of the indicative ends in e mute. This e must 
be made grave in the interrogative way ; as Cueilleje ? Do 
I gather ? Couvre-je? Do I cover ? But it is better to say, 
Est ce qneje cueille? Est-ce queje couvre? — (See the 06- 
servation following the interrogative verbs with Est-ce 
que, page 104.) 

Remark 6. Those of the irregular verbs in which the 
first person of the present indicative is a monosyllable, 
are made interrogative in that person with est-ce que ; as, 
Est-ce que je mens 7 Do I lie ? Est-ce quejene cours pas ? 
Do I not run ? 

Remark 7. Verbs followed by the letter (e) in their in- 
finitives are those which take the auxiliary etre; and those 
marked with (^ or a,) take either etre or avoir. See the 
remark following the list of the neuter verbs, page 111. 
The letters (s. u.) signify seldom used. 

Remark 8. Verbs preceded be se or s' are pronominal. 

IRREGULAR VERBS OF THE FIRST CONJUGATION. 

^fhey are cdler, to go ; and envoy er, to send 5 which are 
conjugated at length, pages 96, and 100; renvoyer, to 
dismiss, to send back, which is conjugated like envoyer ; 
puei', and tisser, the irregularities of which are mentioned 
page 96. 

nine of the past participle formed? — What is said of the verbs which end 
in-€ mute in the first person present of their indicatives ? — What of the 
verl»s that are monosyllables in the same person ? — ^What does the letter 
jjS] signify after an infinitive ? — ^What do the letters [t or a] mean ? — 
The letters [s. u.] ? — Where are the irregular verbs of the first conjuga- 
tion placed ?— What are the derivative verbs ? 
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DERIVATIVES FROM TME JTOREOOINO VERB^. 

Derivative verbs are those which have been formed from 
others by prefixing one or more letters or syllables to the 
word, ana which only differ from the primitive verb by the 
additional letter or syllable. 

1. Endormir, to lull asleep ; s'endormir, tojull asleep ; 
se rendormir, to fall asleep again \ redormir, to sleep 
again ; rendormir, to lull asleep again ; desendormir, (s.u.) 
to rouse. 

2. Dementir, to give the lie. 

3. Departir, to divide ; (s.u.) repartir, (e or a) to set out 
again', to reply, 

4. Oonsentir, to consent ; pressentir, to foresee ; ressentir, 
to resent, 

5. Desservir^ to dear the table, 

6. Ressortir, (e or a) to go out again, 

7. Rouvrir, to open again', entr'ouvrir, to half open; 
couvrir, to cover; recouvrir, to cover again; decouvrir, t9 
discover, 

8. M^soffrir, to underbid. 
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DERIVATIVES OF THE FOREGOING VERBS. 

1. Rebouillir, to 6oi/ a^fliTi ; debouillir, (s.u.) to try the 
dye by hoUing ; ebouillir, (s. u.) to overboil^ to boil away ; 
parbouillir, (s. u.) to 'parboil ; these two last are only used 
in their compound tenses. 

2. Accourir, (^ or a) to run to-, concourir, to concur \ 
discourir, to discourse ; encourir, to incur ; parcourir, to run 
over ; recourir, to have recourse ; secourir, to assist. 

3. S'enfuir, to run away, 

4. Rev^tir, to invest, to clothe; se devdtir, (s.u.) to take 
off clothes, 

6 .Requerir, (s.u.) to request; conquerir, to conquer (a 
country, ) which is only used in the preterit definite, imperfect 
of the subjunctive and compound tenses ; reconquerir, (s. u.) 
to co7iquer a^ain, and s'enquerir, (s. u.) to inquire, which 
are only employed in their compound tenses; querir, (s.u.) 
to fetch, only used in the infinitive, as after aller, to go. 

7. Accueillir, to receive, to entertain \ recueillir, to col- 
lect, 

8. Tressaillir, to start, to leap ; saillir, to project, in ar- 
chitecture,) used only in its third persons. 

9. S'abstenir de, to abstain; appartcnir, to belong; con- 
tenir, to contain; detenir, to detain; entretenir, to main- 
tain, (to keep) ; obtenir to obtain ; retenir, to retain ; sou- 
tenir, to uphold, to support. 

10. Avenir, tohajrpen, and m^savenir, Co take an ill turn 
are obsolete. The verbs arriver and mesarriver are used 
instead of them. Circonvenir, to circumvent; contrevenir, 
tocontravene; convenirde, (^) to agree; convenira, to suit; 
devenir, (e) to become of; disconvenir, to disagree ; inter- 
venir, (e) ^o intervene; parvcnir, {k) to attain; prevenir, 
to prevent, to warn ; provenir, to ^proceed ; reconvenir, to 
form a demand; (law term,) redevenir, {Jt) to become 
again , se ressouvenir, to remember ; revenir, (Q to come 
back; se souvenir de, to remember, to mind; suDvenira,to 
supply; sur\emr,{e) to oef all, 

IRREGULAR VERBS OF THE SECOND CONJUGATION. 

THIRD LIST. 

Benir, to bless, has two past participles; the regular beni, 
benie, blessed, and an irregular benit, benite, used for Jud- 



What is the observation accompanying houillir 7 — How is the fiiture of 
the verb acquirir, pronounced ? — ^Tnat of mourir 7 — ^That of courir ?— 
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How is in in the preterits of the same verbs pronounced ?— >What is the 
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lotoed or Jwlyi as, pain benit, hallowed bread; eau benite. 
holy water. 

rieurir^ signifying to flourish, has its participle present 
irregular; ^or man <, and, in the imperfect, ^oriMat^, and 
Jhrissaient, Befleurir, signifying to flourish again, has the 
same irregularity nsjleurir. 

Hair, to hate, is pronounced in two syllables, as the i is 
marked with a diaresis ; but the following persons are spelt 
and pronounced as a compound vowel, ai having the sound 
of e. Je hais, tu hnis, il hait^ I hate, thou hatest, he hates; 
and the imperative hais^ hate {thou.) This verb has the 
first and second persons plural of the preterit of the indica- 
tive, and the third person singular of the imperfect of the 
subjunctive, spelt with a diaresis, instead of a circumflex 
accent, thus, nons hahnes, vous haites, qu^UJiait 

Faillir^ to fail, is only used iA its preterite definite, im- 
perfect of tlie subjunctive, and compound tenses; as, je 
faillisj^ai'failh\ &c. 

Defaillir^ to grow faint, is only used in the imperfect^ 
preterit and compound tenses^ and in the plural of the pre- 
sent of the indicative; as, rzoMS defaiUoiis, je defaillais, je 
dtfa illis, y a i difailli. 

Ouir, to hear, is only used in the preterit of the indica- 
tive imperfect of the subjunctive and compound tenses. 
•Pou'iSj que j^ou'issCj j^ai ou'i. 

Gesir, to lie, (down,) is obsolete and no parts of this 
verb are in use, except il git, he lies ; nous giswis, we lie ; 
il giaait, he was lying ; and gisant, lying; and these are 
used only in dignified style ; as, ci git, her^j^es, in monu- 
mental inscriptions. 

gy^'. ' . .1 } are only used in the pre- 

Fmr, to strike f ^^^^ ^ \^^ infinitive, knd 

Surgir, to land, or to rise C ... ^.^ _, ,^„_ ' 



that very seldom. 
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verb. It is generally re- 



[Ij^jitteoir is very seldom used as an active 
flective ; as, t'ataeotrj and means to nt dovm, 

[2] Mowocir is an active verb in French. It is used only in the 
present of the infinitive. 8e mouvoiTy to move one's self, is used in the 
third persons of the present indicative. To fM)ve, is generally expressed 
by remuer, 

[31 Pouvoir, The present of this verb expresses the three different 
E nglish verbs, / am able. I caUj I may ; thou art able, thou catut, 
thoUf mnyest, &c. Thus the past tenses will answer for iwaa able, I 
could, I might, &c. 

In the first person, present, indicative, peux cannot be used interroga- 
tively. The word puis is then employed, puis-je ? am / able ? cam /? 
may I? 

Although Je puis or je peux, correspond to / can or / may, yet / can- 
not and / may not, arc not expressed in the same manner. It is the 
same as coulanot and might not. The verbs can or could, when nega- 
tives arc translated by pouvoir in the negative way; but mav noif and 
might not require the negation to fall upon the following infinitives. 
Example. / cannot g^o, je ne peux pas aller ; /mat/ not g-o, je peux no 
pas Aller. For the same reason ne phuvez vous pas aller, signifies, can 
you not go ; while pouvez-vous nepas aller ? means, may not you\go. 

Altiiough the future and conditional are spelt with two rr's, one only is 
pronotmced. I^^i 

Tliis verb is also used as follows : puissl-je ! may I ! puisse-tu f maycst 
thou ! puixse-t-il ! puisse-t-elle ! may he ! may she ! puissions-nous / 
may wc ! puissiez-vous ! may you ! puissent-ils ! puissent-clles ! may 
they ! 

[4] Savoir conveys the idea of the knowledg-c of something that is 
acquired by learning, by being informed, or told ; it excludes the idea 
i>r ignorance. If is therefore never applied to persons ; but only to things 
\vi:en it is understood that they have been learnt. It translates the Eng- 
lish verb to know^ followed by how and an infinitive ; as. Do you know 
how to dance ? Savoz-vous daiiser ? Hoio is not expressed in French, 
unle-s it has the sense of which way ; then the emphasis falls upon how; 
as, / do not know how to go out, Je no sais pas comment sortir. It is 
also followed bv the conjunction that, and a verb, as. / know that he is 
sick, iu sais qii^il est maladc. Inje sais, tusais, ilsait, ai is pronounced 
like Cn [See the verb connaltre among the irregular verbs of the fourth 
conjugation.] 

[5] The verb valoir, corresponds throughout all its moods, tenses, and 
persons, to the verb to be, followed by the adjective worth, 

[6] This verb is used in the second person plural of the imperative 
mood. That person is veuillez which corresponds to the English expres- 
sions, be so kind or so good as to. It is generally followed by the word 
bien, and is the exact translation of the English imperative please, which 
cannot be translated by the verb plaire, as will be explained with that verb. 
Ex. veuillez bien m^6couter, please to listen to me. 



of asBtoir, to sit?— Of mouvotr ?— Of mmooir 7— What is the difference 
^tween i cannot and / mav not ?-'>How is the future of pouvoir pro- 
iounced and spelt 7 — Is not that verb used in a particular tense in excla* 
Nations ? — What is the proper meaning of savoir 7— ^What is said of 
•£(/o*r^7— Has vouloir, to be willing, an imperative 7 
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DERIVATIVES OF THE FOREOOINO VERBS. 

I. Serasseoir, to sit down again; rasseoir, to sit again. 
4. Emouvoirj to stir up, to soften ; is only used in the 

present of the indicative and subjunctive, and in its com- 
pound tenses. Promouvoir, to promote; is only used in 
the present of the infinitive and compound tenses ; and de- 
mon voir, to make one desist ; only in the present of the in- 
finitive. 

8. Revoir, to see again; entrevoir, to have a glimpse of. 

10. Depoiirvoir, to deprive ; is used only in the the pre- 
sent of the infinitive. 

II. Equivaloir, ^0 6e equivalent; re\dloiTj^ to return like 
for like. 

IRREGULAR VERBS OF THE THIRD CONJUGATION. 

SECOND LIST. 

Apparoir, to appear, and comparoir, to make one's ap- 
pearance, are both law terms, and used only in the infini- 
tive. Apparoir makes il apert, it appears. 

Choir, to fall, is an old verb, seldom used, and only in the 
present of its infinitive, and past participle chu, chue. , 

Condotdoir, to condole, is obsolete, and used only in the 
infinitive present. 

Echoir, to fall to, to expire, is now used only in commer- 
cial transactions, for notes, bills, &c., and in the following 
instances ; il echoit, sometimes spelt il ecJiet, and always 
pronounced as if spelt thus ; ils echoient or echeent ; in its 
preterit, fechus J future and conditional, /ec/ierraz, fecher- 
rais, and compound tenses formed from the past participle 
echu, echue. Its present participle is echeant. 

FaUoir, to be necessary, will be found in a section by 
itself. 

Seoir, to be fit, is only used in the third persons of the 
present, imperfect, and future, of the indicative, conditional^ 
and subjunctive present ; as, il sied, ils sieent, il seyoit, 
ils seyaient, il siera, &c., quHl siee, &c. 

Messeoir, to be unbecoming (in dress), is used like seoir. 

Ravoir, to have again, is only used in the infinitive, 

SouMr is an old verb signifying to he accustomed to, and 
only mentioned here, as well as many others, in order to 
make the lists complete. 

What is Baid of ichoir ?— What observation is made on rompre ?— 
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CONTINCTATION OF ICOTES ON IRREGULAK VERBS OF THE FOURTB 

CONJUGATION. 

him. We cannot literally translate (f you plecuCf but we say, aHl vous 
plait, it it or that pleases you. It is the same with the expressions, if 
he or she pleases J if we or they please j &c. 

(3) In the three persons singular of the present of the indicative of all 
these verbs ai are pronounced h y it is the same with their derivatives. 

(4) 8e tairCy to remain silent, to hush, is of more general use. 

(5) Jefaisj tufais, ilfait, are pronounced as if spelt, jc/^, tufljil 
fl. IMEany grammarians spell the present participle faisant, and all its 

compounds, n(msfaisons,JefaisatSjSic, yet they pronounce/at as though 
ai were e mute. The desire of doing away with one more exception has 
been the occasion of spelling these tenses with e mute, and that improve- 
ment is most generally adopted. 

(6) ConnaHrCf to know, signifies to be acquainted with. It is applied 
boUi to persons and things, but to the latter only when it means that we 
have become familiar with them by seeing or hearing them, &c. ; as, / 
know that lady, that picture, that tune, Je connais cette dame, ce ta- 
bleau, cot air. It is never followed by an infinitive, but is sometimes con- 
nected with a verb by the conjunction que, that, and then signifies, to bt^ 
come certain of the thing by what we see or hear; thus, je connais qu^il 
n'*a pas d^argent, means that I know, by what I see or hear, that he has 
no money, while je sais, would signify, I know by what I have been told. 

N.B. In some phrases both savoir and connaHre may be used without 
altering the sense. This happens when the verb to knoxo has the B9^e 
of both verbs ; as je sais orje connais la musique, I know music. 

(7) Na'ttre answers both for the verb to^be and for the word born^ and 
exactly corresponds in all its tenses and persons to the same tense and 
person o*f the verb to be, followed by born, 

(8) Risolu means resolved, decided, and risous, which has no femi- 
nine, means resolved into, 

DERIVATIVES OF THE ABOVE VERBS. 

1. Decoudre, to iinsew; recoudre, to sew again* 

3. Remoudre, to grind again, 

Obs. emoudre and remoudre, to grind, to grind again, 
(knives) are now obsolete ; aiguiser, to whet, or repasser, 
to set, are used instead of them. 

3. Absoiidre, to absolve^ and dissoudre, to dissolve, are 
conjugated like resotidre, but they have neither preterit in- 
dicative, nor imperfect subjunctive. Their past participles 
are ahsous, absoute, dissous, dissoute, 

4. Apprendre, to learn; desapprendre, (s. u.) to urdeam; 
rapprendre, (s. u.) to learn again; comprendre, to under- 
stand ; deprendre, (s. u.) to part ; entreprendre, to under- 
take ; s'eprendre, (s. u.) to kindle, to he bewitched with ; se 
meprendre, to be mistaken; reprendre, to retake, to reply; 
surprendre, to surprise. 

On vivre 7 — On plaire 7 — On taire 7 — On /aire 7 — On connaitre 7 — On 
nattre 7 — How is the compound vowel ai pronounced in the singular of 
the present indicative of these verbs ? — ^What is the difference between 
risolu and risous. 
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5. Ai>attre, to pull down ; rebattre, (s. u.) to beat again] 
combattre, to fight ; debattre, to debate ; s'ebattre, (s, u.) 
to be merry \ embattre, to cover a wheel with bands of 
iron\ rabattre, to abate. 

6. Admettre, to admit ; commettre, to commit ; compro- 
mettre, to expose^ to compromise ; se demettre, to put out 
of joints to resigns depromettre, (s. u.) to break a pro- 
mise ; ^mettre, to emit ; omettre, to omit ; permettre, to 
permit; ^romeXixQj to promise \ remettre, to replace^ to de- 
liver ; soumettre, to submit ; transmettre, to transmit ; s'en- 
tremettre, to intermeddle, 

7. Corrompre, to corrupt ; interrompre, to interrupt. 

8. Poursuivre, to pursue^ to prosecute ; s'ensuivre, to en- 
sue^ ^impersonal.) 

9. Revivre, to come to We again ; survivre, to survive. 

10. Complaire, to comply with ; deplaire, to displease. 

12. Contrefaire, to counterfeit^ to mimic ; defaire, to un- 
do; redefaire, to icndo again; refaire, to do again; satis- 
faire, to satisfy ; surfaire, to exact, 

Forfaire, to trespass ; malfaire, to do ill ; raefaire, to mis- 
do; parfaire, to perfect ; are only used in the present of the 
infinitive, and in the compound tenses. 

13. Abstraire, to abstract ; attraire, (s.u,) to entice. These 
two verbs are scarcely ever used except in the present of the 
infinitive, and the compound tenses. 

Distraire, to divert the attention of; extraire, to extranet ; 
portraire, (s. u.) to draw a portrait ; rentraire, tofinedraw ; 
retraire, (s. u.^ to redeem ; soustraire, to subtract, 

14. Apparaitre, (6 or a) to appear ; comparaitre, to ap- 
pear ; disparaitre, (6 or a) /o disappear ; raparattre, to ap- 
pear again ; and repaitre, (s. u.) to feed. 

15. Meconnaitre, to disown, to forget ; reconnaitre, to 
recognize, to acknowledge, 

16. Accroitre, (6 or a) to increase ; decroitre, (6 or a) to 
decrease; recroitre, to grow again; surcroitre, (s. u.) to 
grow out. 

17. Renaitre, to be born again, to be revived, to spring 
up. This verb has no past participle and, therefore, no 
compound tense. Sumaltre, to grow upon. 
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DERIVATIVES OF THE ABOVE VERBS. 

4. Redire, to say again, 

Contredire, to contradict; dedire, to unsay ; interdire, 
to forbid ; medire de, to slander^ and predire to fore- 
teUj are entirely conjugated like dire, to say. But in the 
second person plural of the present indicative and impera- 
tive, they make disez instead oiditea ; as,^i?ow» contredisez, 
&c. 

6. Circonscrire, to circumscribe ; decTiTe, to describe ; 
inscrirc, to inscribe; prescrire, to prescribe; proscrire, to 
proscribe ; recriro, to write again; souscrire, to subscribe ; 
transcriro, to transcribe. 

7. Elirc, to elect ; reC4irej to reelect ; relire, to read over 
again, 

8. Sourirc, to smile. 

9. Rcl)oire, to drink again', s'emboire, to imbibe {in 
p(i tilting.) 

12. Accroirc is only used in the infinitive, and preceded 
hyfairc; nf^^fairc accroire, to impose upon credulity. 

Dttcroircj iiml mecroire to disbelieve are now obsolete. 

13. Rchiire, to glitter. 

L5. Convaincro, to convince. 

10. 17. The verbs ^rofZi^Ve and ^om^ire are the models 
of the conjugation of a number of verbs. The learner will 
find no diillculty, after having written them, in conjugating 
like trad u ire tlie verbs : 

Conduirv.^ t(t conduct 'f construire, to construct; cuire, to 
cook, to bake ; deduire, to deduct ; detruire, to destroys de- 
cuirc, to wake (sweetmeats) give\ enduire, to do over, to 
lay on with ; induire, to induce ; instruire, to instruct ; in- 
troduire, to introduce ; reconduire, to reconduct ; reconstru- 
iro, to build, again-y recuire, to neat (metals); reduire, to 
reduce ; seduire, to seduce. 

And like joindre; adjoindre, to associate ; astreindre, to 
astringc) attoindre, to reach ; aveindre ( s. u.) to taJce out; 
ceindre, to gird ; complaindre (s. u.)to complain ; conjoindre 
(s. u.) to join together ; contraindre, to constrain^ to compel \ 
craindre, fo/ear ; deceindre, (s. u.) to t/no^iVrf ; disjoindre or 
dejoindre, to disjoin ; depeindre, to depaint ; deteindre, to 
lose its colour; enceindre (s. u.) to enclose;' enfreindre, to 
infringe, to transgress; enjoindre, to enjoin, to charge; 
epreindre (s. u.) to squeeze ; 6teindre, to extinguish, to put 
out (fire) ; ^treindre, to hind close; feindre, tofeign; gein- 

■ — I 

What is observ ed on the verb vainere ?— What 10 said of some of the 
deriTatiTes of dire 7— What are the Terhs conjuga ed like traduire andjoiii. 
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dre (s. u.) to whiTie ; oindre, to oint ; peindre, to paint ; plain- 
dre, to pity ; poindre, to dawn ; (is only used in the pre- 
sent of the infinitive and the third person singular of the 
future;) ratteindre, to catch again; rej oindre, to join 
again; re^eindie^to paint again; restreindre, to restrain; 
reteindre, to die (to tinge) again ; reteindre, to extinguish 
again; teindre, to die (to tinge.) 

IRREGULAR VERBS OF THE FOURTH CONJUGATION. 

THIRD LIST. 

Braire, to bray, is onlyused in the following tenses and 
persons : // brait, it brays, ils hraient^ they bray; U brat- 
ra, ils brairont, il brairait^ ils brairaient. Ai are sound- 
ed e. 

1. BruirSy to roar, has only the third persons of the 
imperfect il bruyait. Us bruyaient, and is very seldom used. 

2. Clore, to close, is used in the singular of the present of 
the indicative^'e clos, tu clos, il clot, the future and condi- 
tional je clorai, &c. ; and in the compound tenses with its 
past participle clos, close, 

Declore, to unclose, e^icloj'e, to enclose, reclore, to close 
again, renclore, to enclose again ; are used like clore, but 
very seldom. 

Eclore, (e) to blow (as a flower) is only used in the third 
persons of the same tenses. 

Forclorcj to debar (a law term), is used only injthe infini- 
tive and compound tenses. 

Deconfire, to discomfit, occirCj to slay, and sotidre, to 
solve, are very old, and used only in their infinitives, and 
that very seldom. 

Frire, to fry, has its past participle yrzY, and is only used 
in the singular of the present of the indicative, je, jfris, tu 
fris, il frit J in the future and conditional, je frirai, &c. 
and in the compound tenses. The tenses that are want- 
ing are supplied by prefixing the yerb fair e to the infini- 
tive, asjejisfrire, 

Sourdre, to spring, (as waters,) is also very seldom used 
and only in the third persons of the present of the indicative : 
U sourd, ils sourdent. 

Tistre, to weave, has only the compound tenses fonned 
from its past participle tissu. The other tenses are sup- 
plied by tisser, as marked page 96. 

REMARKS ON THE IRREGULAR VERBS. 

The French irregular verbs are far from being so difficult to 

learn as they at first appear. Their number can be considerably 

, . .■.■.-... ^ ■ ■ ■ ^ ^^ 111^1— 

dre ?— What is said <i€frire ?— These questions may be carried to a 
greater extent. 
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reduced b^ observing that those marked with the letters (s. u.) 
are principally old words scarcely ever used, and whose places 
are supplied by new ones. The learner must nevertheless make 
himself acquainted with them, as he may meet them in trans- 
lating. But these being taken off, the following directions will re* 
move a great part of the trouble that might otherwise have been 
anticipated. 

In more than two-thirds of the irregular Verbs, the difficulty 
is limited to the knowledge of five radical parts, as will be seen 
by the following explanations ; and the most irregular verbs 
among the other third, have but four irregular variations, be- 
sides the five radical parts. 

The five radical parts that must invariably be known, are the 
present of the injinitive^ present and pctst participles^ thejirstper' 
son singular of the present of the inaicative, and the first person 
sir^tUar of the preterit d^nite. 

The compound tenses are invariably formed from the past 
participle preceded by the auxiliary. 

The conditional being formed from ihe future by adding «, and 
the imperfect of the subjunctive^ from the preterit of the iridicative^ 
by adaing «e, both without exception^ will give no further trou- 
ble. 

The imperfect of the indicative being formed from the present 
participle, by changing ant into ais, with the only exception of 
Je savais, I was knowing, which is not derived from sachant^i and 
the imperative being formed from the present of the indicative, 
by leaving out tbo pronouns, with the only exception of sache^ 
sachonSf saches, know^ &c., which are not derived from je sais^ 
&c, will make two other tenses of easy formation. 

Now remain ihe future, and t?ie present of the iridicative, and 
subjunctive. 

The future in verbs of the fourth conjugation is formed from 
the present of tbo infinitive, by cutting off e mute and adding 
at, with the exception of jeferai^ I will do, from f aire. 

In the second conjugation also, ihe future is formed from ihe 
present of the infinitive^ but by simply adding at. Six verbs 
are excepted: courir, to run, je courrai; mourir, to die, je 
mourrai; aequ6rir. io Acquire^ farquerrai ; eueillir, to gather, 
je cueiUerai; tenir^ io hold, je tiendrai; and, ventrjto come,^'< 
viendrai. 

In the third conjugation also,, the future is formed from the 
present of the ir^finitivey but by changing otr into rat. Eleven 
▼erbs are excepted : asseoir^ to sit, j^assiiraif or, fasseierai ; 

What are the five radical parts that it is indispensable to know, in cider 
to be well acquainted with an irregular Terb 7 — ^Is there anj exception to 
the ibrmation of the conditiondt 7— Of the tmpefftct tfthe subjunctive? 
—How nany exceptions to the formation of the impetfect and of the 
itq^eraUve 7 — ^What are they ? — ^How many exceptions to the formation 
of the future? — What are they ?— How many exceptions to the formation 
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surseoir^ho supercede, je surseoirai ; dechoir^ to decay, ^c dicker" 
rai ; pouvoir^ to be able, je pourrai ; savoir^ to know, je saurcti ; 
voir, to eee^je verrai; prkvoir^ to forcBee^je privoirai ; pourvoir, 
to provide, je pourvoirai ; valoir, to be worth, je vaiidrai ; pri- 
valoir^ to "prevaW^ je privaudrai ; and, votc/otr, to be willing, ye 
voudrai. 

Which makes eighteen futures irregularly formed. 

The present of the subjunctive is formed from the present par- 
ticiple, by changing an/ into e mute. There are eleven excep- 
tions in the singular, and only two in the plural number. There- 
fore this tense may be divided into singular and plural. The 
eleven exceptions of the singular are : mourant^ dying, que je 
meure; acquirant^ acquiring, que j''acqmere ; tenant^ holding, 
queje tienne; venant^ coming, queje vie^me; moj^rawf, moving, 
quejemeui^e; />OMron/, being able, quejepuisse; valant^ being 
worth, queje vaille; voulant^ being willing, q^iejeveuille ; pre' 
nanU taking, quejeprenne; fesant, doing, queje fasse; hucant^ 
drinking, queje boive. 

Always form the third person plural from the third person, 
singular by simply adding 7i/, without exception. 

As for the first and sec<md persons plural, they are invariably 

formed from the present participle as above, with the exception 

of, que nous puissions, que vous puissiez^ that wc or i/ou may be 

able; not derived from pouvant^ and, que nous fassions, que vous 

fassicz^ that we or you may do^ not derived from fesant. 

The present of the subjunctive of the verb dtchoir^ which has 
no present participle is queje dCchoie. , 

The present of the indicative, will also be divided into singu- 
lar and plural. The first person singular being known, the second 
and third will be easily formed according to the different terai- 
nations which follow : 

First person 
Second person 
Third person 

N. B. Je puisy I can, is only used in the first person. J% 
peux alone has the second and third persons. 

The plural of the present of the indicative is formed from the 
present participle, by changing ant into o/w, ca, cw/, without ex- 
ception for the first person ; with two exceptions for the second 
person, viz. : votufaites, you do, and, vous dUes, you say, which 
do not correspond to fesant^ and, disant^ and ten exceptions for 
the third person ; corresponding witli the present participle as 

of the present of the subjunctive ? — What are they ? — How do you fcMrm 
the second and third persons singular of the present of the indicative, 
when the first ends in e ?--When it ends in ds f—Ts l^Cs f-^S 7^X1 
•—What are die exceptions to the formation of the first person ^ural of 
the present indicative? — Of the second ?<— Of the third ? 
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fbllowi; moiiran/, dying, iUmeureni; aeqtUrant, ^cqmiifxg^ Us 
acquiirent; tenani^holdingjilt Hennent; venani^ coming, Us vUn- 
ntrU; mouvanty moving, Us meuvent ; pouvant^ being able, Us 
peuvent : voulani^t being willing, Us veuUnt; prenarU, taking, t^ 
prerment ; fesant^ doing, Us font; buvant^ drinking^ Us boivenL 

It must be understood that derivative verbs are conjugated 
like the primitives, from which they are formed. 

As method in study is of great assistance to the memory, the 
learners are advised often to peruse the above directions. They 
will be the more inclined to do so, if they consider that besides 
the five radical parts that are essential to be known in all the 
irregular verbs, there are hut forty-four more for all other irre- 
l^ilarities, viz. : eighteen futures, fourteen presents of the sub- 
junctive, and twelve presents of the indicative. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

OF THE FARTICIPLE, PREFOSITION, ADVERB, CONJUNCTION, AND 

INTERJECTION. 

SECTION I. 
OF THE PARTICIPLE. 

The participle is a part of speech which partakes of the 
properties both of an adjective, (as it generally perfonns 
its function,) and of a verb, (as it has its signification.) 

There are two participles as was seen with the verbs, viz.: 
the present, as, interessantj interesting; and the past 
change, changed. 

N. JU. This part of speech will be explained in the second 
part of this grammar. 

OF THE PREPOSITION. 

The preposition, (so called from being placed before the 
word which it governs) serves to connect words with one 
another, and to show the relation between them. 

Various explanations of the preposition will be found in 
the second part of this grammar ; but some observations 
will be made here. 

Remark. The word which comes after a preposition, 
is called the objective to that preposition. Ex.: ce livre est 
pour mon pcre. That book is for my father. Mon pere 
is the objective of the preposition pour. 

Rule. English prepositions govern the pret'^nt parti- 

Whatis a participle? — A preposition? — ^What is the objective of a 
preposition ? — By what part of the verb do the French preposiuous requirt 

12* 
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<*iple, but French prepositions govern the present of the in- 
finitive, except en, which corresponds to fey, and to while, 
When followed by a present participle. Ex. : sans parler, 
without speaking ; en aUant, by going or while going. 

The prepositions apresy after, and, pour, for, require to 
be followed by the compound of the present of the infini- 
tive in French, as, after eating, apres avoir mange, Apr is 
never comes before the present of the infinitive, but, pour 
does and has then the sense of in order to, as, pour aUer, 
in order to go. 

Before is expressed by devant, when it relates to place, 
and by avant, when it relates to time ; as, before the house, 
devant la maison ; before Monday, avant l\indi. Avant is 
followed by de, when before an infinitive, as, avant dialler, 
before going. 

The English preposition in, is generally translated into 
French by dans, when it signifies within : if not by en. 

Towards is translated by vers, when there is motion, 
and by envers, when it is used in the sense of with regard 
to : as, towards Paris, vers Paris, towards the poor, envers 
les pauvres. 

Many English verbs are followed by a preposition which 
determines their sense ; as, to go out, to come in, to meet 
WITH, to take off, «&c. These verbs and prepositions are 
generally translated into French, by a verb that answers for 
both ; as, sortir, entrer, rencontrcr, dter, &c. 

These verbs are always found in dictionaries, but as the 
learner might overlook them, it has been judged proper to 
spell in italics, in the course of this work, all prepositions 
which are represented in French, by the verb correspond- 
ing to that which they follow in English. 

EXERCISE. 

The learner must know how to write a verb ending in ayer. 

Your master will not leave you without explaining to you all 
these rules. The general abandoned the army, but only after 
having tried oil his means. She returned without giving us 
your compliments. I will pay you well by giving you that dia- 
mond. I found your grammar while looking/or tlie other bookB. 
I will pay you in silver, since the money is in my drawer. Will 
you not sweep the parlour, before sweeping the kitchen. She 
will try on her new hat after fixing her hair. My master scolded 
me for not reciting my verbs. Will he pay his aebts before Sep- 
tember ? Do not speak of that accident before these ladies. You 
are walking towards the precipice. 

to be followed ? — Is it so with the prepositions awia^ after, and pour for? 
«-What does pour stand for before an infinitive i — ^How would you trans- 
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SECTION n. 

OF THE ADVERB. 

The adverb is a word which is joined to a verb, an ad- 
jective, and sometimes to another adverb to modify these 
parts of speech, or to express some circumstance attending 
them. 

Adverbs are divided into different classes. There are ad- 
verbs of time, place, orders quantity, quality, and manner, 
aj^rmation, negation, doubt, comparison, and interroga- 
tion : aJl of which will be further illustrated in the second 
part. 

Rule 1. The French adverbs which modify verbs, are 
always placed after them, and in compound tenses either 
before or after the participle ; except however when the ad- 
verbs arc interrogative. 

Ex. : We seldom go with these boys. 

Kovs allons raremeni avec ces peliiS'gargons. 
Why do you sing? Pourquoi chantez-vous. 

Rule 2. The adverbs ^Vzma/5, never, nuUement by no 
means, not....at all, nulle part, no where, require the verb 
which they modify to be preceded by the negative ne. 
Jamais, witliout no means ever. 

Ex.: You never speak, Vous ne pari cz jamais. 

Rule 3. The reslriclive adverb but, followed by the 
objective of a verb, is translated into French by the negative 
adverb ne, and the conjunction que after the verb. 

Ex. : I have but ten dollars. Je n'ai que dix dollars. 

En, hence, thence ; ?/ tlicre, here, require to be placed, 
like tlio i)er.sonal ])ronouns, immediately before the verb, 
except when the verb is in the imperative afllrmative. 

Ex. : I was going there. J'y allais. 

N. B. The above adverbs en and y, might be considered 
as pronouns, as they cannot be used, unless the name of the 
place has been expressed before. 

Adverbs of quantity when followed by substantives, must 
be connected with them by the preposition de: as, will be 
seen in the following list ; and when a verb comes after them 



late into French, before speaking ? — What is an adverb ?— What is the 
place of an adverb in a phrase ? — ^What docs jamais require ? — ^What 
does it mvttti when j<iincd with an affirmative v»jrb ? — How do you express 
but in French when it lias the sense of only ? — What is said of Ml, hence, 
and y, there, &c. ? — How are adverbs of quantity connected with nouns? 
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it is preceded by pour, for. They are not followed by de, 
when they only modify an adjective. 

£z. : Ho has too much money to be ruined. 
// a trap d argent pour hre mini. 
She is less proud now. Elle est mointjihe a pritent. 







o 



A LIST OF THE ADVERBS OF aUANTITT. 

much Combien de \ J^"' '""^^ 

how many 



many > , 

o I I. *„ * j^ S *o much 

§ < very much tant de 



. J 1 r I so many 

a great deal of ' ,^ ^ 

o great mar^y autant de j ^ „^ ,^ ^^^ 

/oo mucft (""'^ ^ comparison.) 
^00 man^ 



trop de J 

S,.. , assez de enough 

j ^ plus de more 

J mr\\r\fi i\ 



moins de less 



guere de | ^^ ^^^^ 



N. B. G^were requires the verb to be preceded by the ne- 
gative ne. 

Assez, enough is, like the other adverbs of quantity, 
placed before the noun or adjective. 

Remark. Almost all English adverbs ending in ly, and 
formed from an adjective, generally correspond to a French 
adverb ending in ment, and also formed from the corres- 
ponding adjective. Ex. : present, presentement, present, 
presently. 

But French adverbs are not formed as regularly as the En- 
glish are, and the rules that could be given have so many 
exceptions, that the use of the dictionary will be the best 
way to learn them. 

OF THE CONJUNCTION. 

The conjunction is a word which serves to connect 
words and sentences together. 

There are various kinds of conjunctions which require 
a longer explanation than can be given in this first part 

Rule. The conjunction if, which is si in French, and »' 
only before il and ils, is followed in English by the future 
and subjunctive, but it requires to be followed in French by 

—How with verbs ?--What do they take when followed bv an adjectiye ? 
— ^What is a conjunction ? — ^What tenses of the verb is tne conjunction, 
n, if^ followed by ? — ^What is an interjection ? 
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the present and imperfect of the indicative instead of these 
teases. 

Ex. If he will cat, s^il mange. 

If you would be here, n voils ities id. 

The word that^ when a conjunction, is always expressed 
by que or qu* before a vowel. 

Remark. The conjunctions parce^wc, because ; pwis^i^e, 
since ; and the preposition jusque, until ; lose the e, and 
take an apostrophe before a vowel or h mute. 

OF INTERJECTIONS. 

Interjections are words which serve to express a sudden 
emotion of the mind. Almost every feeling has an ap- 
propriate interjection, such as Jtelas, halasj fi^ pshaw; 
chut, hush; &c. 

EXERCISE. 

The learner must have been exercised on all the verbs ending in yer. 

How are you to-day? I think that I shall never be well. I 
now employ but twenty men, and I spend less money. He went 
into the temple and thence expelled the sellers. Ho was looking 
at me with a great deal of impudence. The young men who 
are cleaning your boots, assured me that your sisters were in 
the garden ; 1 politely went there, but found Ihera no where. 
I thought that you were too cunning to be cheated. I am but 
little cunning, and 1 have but little patience. If you will keep 
that secret, 1 will give you so much money that you will pay all 
your debts. If you would drown yon dog 1 would certainly 
kill you. Hush! you talk too much. Do you not think that 
he is crazy? We seldom dance, and we shall certainly not 
waltz. 1 have shown my jewels, but I have never lent them, 
I suppose that you are too prudent to lend them. 



PART 11. 



CHAPTER I. 



SYNTAX, OR WORDS CONSIDERED IN THEIR 

CONSTRUCTION. 

OP SUBSTANTIVES. 

SECTION I. 

OF GENDER. 

1. Substantives expressing some qualification or situation 
of men and women, are not the same in the feminine as 
they are in the masculine ; but their feminines are gene- 
rally formed as if they were adjectives. 

Ex. Acteur, actrice, (ictor^ actress; parent, parente, male and 
female relation ; Stranger, ^trangere, male and female stranger. 

2. It must be observed that nouns ending in e mute, are 
the same whether applied to men or women, but their gen- 
der is indicated by the article or adjective, as, un eacUtve^ 
iine esclave, a slave ; un sauvage, une sauvage^ a savage ; 
un Creole^ une Creole^ a Creole. 

Enfant, child^ which is used for both genders, must be 
classed among these. 

3. Yet there are nouns which are indifferently applied to 
men and women^ and even the gender of which does not 
change, whether masculine or feminine. They are, 

K A .. . \ author, personne, fern, 'person, 

iiuieur, masc. < f^^UiQjress, ^. < poet, 

bae, fem, f>ol. P^^*^' ^^^- \ poetess. 

diable masc J ^ passionate person^ or one who succeeds in 

' • ( difficult undertakings. 

dupe, fem. dupe, t^moin, masc. witness, 

monstre, masc, moruter. traducteur,ma»c. translator, 
philosophe,7na5c. philosopher, viciime, fem, victim. 

Can a noun which means some qualification or situation of men be 
applied to women? — Do such masculine words correspond with the 
feminine ones 7 — ^Is there a difference in the manner of expreB sing a 
9avag€ man and a savage woman 7 — ^What words are like this ?-— miat 
t" the words applied both to men and women ? 
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and many others expressing professions generally followed 
by men only, such as general^ geometre, sculpteur, &€. 

4. But names of trade have both genders, and their femi- 
nines are formed in the same manner as that of adjectives ; 
as horloger, clockraaker ; korlogere, clockmaker's wife, &e. 

6. By a very singular exception, the only reason for which 
is their etymology, the words estqfette, express; sentineUe^ 
sentinel ; vedette, sentinel on horseback ; vigie, man on the 
look out, are feminines, although they are never applied 
but to men. 

6. Some substantives, applied to things, have two gen- 
ders, although they have but one meaning ; this is occa- 
sioned by the different circumstances in which they are 
used; as follows. 

Aigle, eagle, which is masculine, assumes the feminine gender 
in heraldry, and also when speaking of the Roman eagles. 

Amour, love, is masculine in the singular and feminine in the 
plural, unless when meaning little genii. 

Chose, thing, which is feminine, becomes masculine when 
immediately preceded by quelque. The adjective which qua- 
lifies quelque chose, something, must be masculine. 

Coideur, color, is feminine, but when joined to other words 
to form a sort of compound noun, which expresses some parti- 
cular color, it becomes masculine, according to the rule, that all 
names of color are of that gender. Couleur de chair, flesh- 
color, is then masculine. 

Couple, couple, is masculine when it signifies the union of a 
male and female being, but feminine when it is only equivalent 
to two, without distinction. 

Delice, delight, is masculine in the singular and feminine in 
the plural, according to the Latin etymology. 

Exemple, example, is masculine; but exemple, a model for writ- 
ing, is feminine. 

Oens is a plural masculine substantive signifying people, (a 
certain class of people). But the adjective or adjectives which 
immediately precede it, are made feminine plural for euphony. 
Yet both the adjectives and substantives are still considered as 
masculine, for if another adjective follows them, or if these words 
are represented by a pronoun, that adjective or pronoun is mas- 
ciiline plural. Thus all the wicked people, is translated by toutes 
Us miehantes gens. But should the adjective which immediately 
precedes gens end in e mute, then, as the feminine of such adjec- 
tives is the same as the masculine, every word would preserve 
the masculine gender ; as, tous Us Jionnites gens, all the honest 
people. 

Is aigle, cQj^Ie, always masculine ? — ^When is it feminine ? — When is 
amour masculine and when feminine ? — ^When is chose ?~~CouUur 7— 
Couple J—miice J—Exemple ?^Foudre?^Orge?'-'Orgue ?— What is 
said of gem, people ?— What effect does the difference of gender produce 
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Foudre^ thunder-bolt, is feminine in the ordinary use of the 
word; but it assumes the masculine gender in elevated style. 

OrgCf barley, is feminine ; but it was formerly masculine, and 
has preserved this gender in orge mondd^ pealed barley, and orge 
pexliy the same, when coarsely ground. 

Orgue^ organ, (an instrument) is masculine in the singular 
and feminine in the plural ; on account of which grammarians 
have not yet decided how to express, in French, one of the finest 
organs. 

■ ' 

Other substantives have two acceptations and are mascu- 
line in one, and feminine in the other. 

A list of those words is placed here, but in order not to 
mako the difficulties appear greater by repeating them, 
the words the genders of which follow the general rules, 
have been excluded from it ; as, otc/e, a man who helps, 
masculine of course, and aide, assistance, feminine, because 
it ends in e mute. 



bar be 

bercc 

capre 

carpe 

cartouche 

cloaque 

coche 

cravate 

cr6pe 

espace 

for^t 

foudre 

givre 

greffe 

guide 

gueule 

heliotrope 

hymne 

interligne 

irii 

laque 



MASCULINE. 

a hnrbary horse barbe 
red breast berce 

privateer capre 

wrist (in anatomy) carpe 
scroll cartouche 

sink cloaque 

stage coachy or 

packet boat on a coche 

river 
Croat cravate 

crape cr6pe 

space espace 

drill for6t 

large tun^thunder- 

bolt (in elevated foudre 

style) 
hoar-frost givre 

register's office greffe 
guide guide 

gules, in heraldry gueule 

turnsol heliotrope 

hymn (in general) hymne 
interline interligne 

rainbow iris 

china varnish laque 



FEMININE. 

beard 

cow parsnip 

caper 

carp 

carlouchefCartridge 

ancient aqueduct 

S notch 
fat sow 

cravat 
pan cake 

space (inprinting) 
forest 

thunderbolt (in, or- 
dinary style) 

snake (in heraldry) 

graft 

rein 

i mouth of certain 
animals [stone 
heliotropt^preeiouM 
hymn (Christian) 
lead (in printing) 
sprig-crystal 
gum-lac 



\ 



in the words that are both masculine and feminine ? — What does un 
er6pe mean ?— What does une cr&pe mean ?— CTn guide ?^Une guide 7 
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lis 

livre 

loutre 

manche 

m^nioire 

merci 

mode 

mole 

moufle 

moule 



(Buvre 

office 

ombre 

p&que 

parallele 

pondule 

Porch e 

peri ode 

pique 

pivoino 

plane 

po^le 

ponte 

poste 

pourpre 

pretexte 

quadrille 

reclame 

rolache 
remise 

scolie 

serpentaire 
sexte 



MASCUUNK. 

li^^Jhwer de luee Lis or Lya 
book 

Shot or muff of 
otter hair 



livre 
loutre 



< fiandle 






biU 
tfutnks 
mood 
mole^pier 



manche 

m^moire 
merci 
mode 
m61e 



oeuvre 



oeuvres, pi. 

office 

ombre 

p^ue 

parallele 

pendale 



a tackle ofpullies moufle 

mould moulo 
a musical tvork^ a 

collection of 6n- 

gravings by the 

same engraver 
qjffice^ business 

5 a game at cards^ 
ajish 
Easter Sunday 
comparison 
pendulum 

Percftc(aprovince) pcrche 

the highest pitch p^riode 

spade at cards pique 

gnat snapper pivoine 

plane-tree plane 

stove^ eanopy po41e 

pun to (at cards) ponte 

post poste 

purples^ a fish pourpre 

pretext pretexte 
-(a game at cards) quadrille 

calling back a haick reclame 

relaxation rel&che 

livery coach remise 

i scholium (in ma- ^^^j. 

\ thematics) 

serpentarius serpentaire 

sextus sexte 



FIMININE. 

Lys (a river) 
pound 

otter 

i sleeve^ TheJ^ritish 
Channel 
memory 
mercy 
fashion 

(a surgical word) 
mitten 
mtuele(a shell-fish) 

action 



.olde j *^' "■'''•" "^ ioW* 



Homme 
souris 



nap, slumber 
smile 



Bomme 
lourii 



ithe works of an 
author 
pantry^ larder 

shade 

passover 

parallel 

clock 

pole^ perch (a fish) 

period 

pike, grudge 

peony (a. flower) 

plane (a tool) 

frying pan 

laying of eggs 

letter or horse post 

a dye 

Roman virile robe 

— (a dance^ 
( catch word (in 
( printing) 

shelter (for a ship) 

eoach'house 

scholium (in philo« 

snake-root 
sexte 

pay 

ium^load 
mouse 



^L§ livre 7-^Une Hwre ?—Ls manekt I^Ia manc&s 1-^lJn mode ?<— 
La mode f-^Un moule f-^Un* moulo f^-Li potto f-^La poile T-^Un 
poste?— La jMffc?— Un s omme ?—La $omme?—Un eouria?^ 

13 
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tonr tum^ trick tour tower 

triomphe triumph triomphe trump 

vague vague, airy plains vague toave^ surge 

vase vase vase mud, slime 

i cloth of V^OV^S rr- 

hair vigogne Vigon 

voile veil voile sail 

EXERCISE. 

Verbs, the penultimate syllable of which ends ine mute. 

The actress who performed yesterday is not a stranger, for 
your cousin, Elizabeth, assures me that she is the manager's cou- 
sin. My cousin is a child, and she related that story to you be- 
cause you were listening to her conversation. I shall not, for 
the future, be the dupe of her reports. Madame Dacier was the^ 
.translator of Homer, and Mad. de Genlis, tlie ancient governess 
of Louis Philippe, was the author of several works. Call him a 
fool if he buy that horse, because ho throws his money into the 
street for his pleasure. The history of SaraJi, the farmer phi- 
losopher, interested us much. Does the flesh color vary ac- 
cording to the different nations, or is it always a pale rose coldr. 
The sentinel ate a couple of eggs while watching the enemy. 
He was spoiled by the bad example of those wicked people. All 
the good people in the country will tremble. Did they not ad- 
mire the excellent organs of the churches at Paris? The first 
organ which the French possessed was sent by the Emperor 
Constantin Copronyme to Pepin, who was then on the throne, in 
the year seven hundred and fifly-seven. What is the difference 
between a stove and a frying-pan in French ? That book weighs 
a pound. He concealed the handle of his poniard in his sleeve. 
He was shut up in the tower for his bad tricks. Her veil was 
not thick enough to conceal her smile. The sail of our boat was 
torn and a wave carried away our helm. 

SECTION n. 

OF NUMBER. 

Rule. Proper names of men do not take the sign of the 
plural when they are used to designate several persons of 
the same name, without any idea of forming a class of them, 
and particularly when they are determined by a number ; 
as, les deux Corneille se sont distingues, the two Cor- 
neille have distinguished themselves. 

Reha&k. Examples may be found in elegant writers, of plural 

Une souris? — Un tour?^La tour ?—Un vfrile? — Une voile?'" 
When do proper names of men take ^e sign of the plural ?— -What is 
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articles used before proper nouns which cannot be attributed to 
more than one person, and which remain singular. This con- 
struction, which is a mere matter of choice, gives more force to 
the style, and is oven a beauty which ought not to be lavishly 
used ; as, le meriie des Homere^ des Virgile^ det Milton, 

Rule. But when proper names are applied to a class of in- 
dividuals of the same name without excepting any of them, 
that proper noun becomes, in some degree, common, and 
admits the plund form; as, les Bourbons, lea Stuarts. So 
likewise, a proper noun, when used to denote character 
although it be the name of a single person, if it is applied 
to all those who have similar qualities ; as, les Nerons, les 
Aristutes, «&c. 

Some substantives common are used only in the singular 
and others only in the plural. This peculiarity arises from 
their being scarcely ever wanted in any other than the re- 
spective numbers in which they are used. They are gene^ 
rally the same both in English and in French. Ex.: or, 
gold ; courage, courage ; ciseaux, scissors, &c. 

The following words, which often occur in conversation, 
are used in different numbers in the two languages. 

Words singular in French and plural in English, 
avoino, sing* oats, phir. 



It 



aumOnc, " alms, 

cendro (1) " ashes 

compensation ^* amends ** 

croBBon, " cresses, " 

lie, " dregs, " 

iingc, (2) " clothes, " 

morale, " ethics, " 

m6tapliyBi(|uc, " metaphysies, " 

optiquc, '* optics, " 

peine, (3) " pains, " 

poIiti(]uej " politics, " 

pnoumatiquo, " pneumatics,- " 

N. B. The above French words may be used in the plural, if 
different sorts arc meant. 

IVordi used in the plural in French and in the HngiUar in English . 
aboifl (4) plural. bay, singular. 

the peculiarity of avotii€. oats ?<— Of /tn^<, dothes ?— Ofeeaiirtf. aahes 7 
—Of politique, politics /—-Of affaires, business 7— Of eonnmssanees, 

n 

(1) Cendres ia Bometimes used in the pluraly particularly for the ashes 
of the dead. 

(t\ The word linre in used for all clothes that require washing. 

rs j Peine has in this instance the sense of trouble. 

1 4) ^6oi« u scarcely ever u»ed except with Ore ; as, itn mux 4^fit, 
to D6 at bay, to gasp. 
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accordaiUes, 
.(1) 



plwal. 



afikires, 

affuets, 

afentours, 

assistana, 

atours, 

bonti6s, 

broussailles, 

broutilles, 

confine, 

connaissances, (S)'' 

d^combres, 

d6p«ns, 

6bats, (4) 



<( 
(( 
(( 
u 
« 
(I 



entrefaites, (5) 



(( 
ct 

li 
u 
u 
li 



6pimrds. 

epousaillesy (old) 

fian^ailles, 

fonts (de bapt^me) ** 

frais 

fun^i allies 

hardes, 

immondiceSy 

instances, 

limites, - 

mftnes, 

tneubles, (6) 

nippes, 

obseques, 

poesies, [7] 

progr^s, 

t^nebres, 

vergettes, 



u 
It 
u 
It 
(( 
u 
ti 
it 
it 
u 
It 
tt 
ti 
n 



ceremony qftigning artielet qf 

marriage, singular. 
hu8ines8f 
toatcbing, 
neighbourhood, 
auaience, 
attire, 

habitual kkidneee, 
thicket, 
brushwood, 
boundary, 
knowledge, 
rubbish, 

expense (damages) 
sport 

meanwhile, 
spinage, 
wedding, 
betrothtngj 
font, (baptismal) 
expense, 
funeral 
clothes, 
filth, 
entreaty, 
boundary, 
ghost, (shade) 
furniture, 

small wearing apparel, " 
funeral, " 

poetry, ** 

progress, ** 

darkness. 
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brush, 

Peuple corresponds to people, in the sense of nation, and can, there- 
fore be used in the plural. 

Rule. All words borrowed from the ancient and foreign 
languages, which are still spelt with their original ortho- 
graphy, do not take the sign of the plural ; except, dd^etj 
owed balance ; echo, echo}; placet^ petition; quolAety jest; 
and, recepisse, receipt, (for papers.) 

knowledge ? — Of^nards, spinage ? — Of frais, expense ? — Oftnen^/ii, 
furniture ?— Of progrts, progress ?— Of peup/e,. people ? 

11 Affaire is used in the smgular. and means affair, 

'i Aguets is used in the phrase, etre aux agueisf, to lie in wait. 

S] Connaissances means all that a person knows. In the aiiif lilmr it 
means perception or acquaintance. 

[4] Ebats is seldom used except in this familiar j^irase ; prendre sts 
ibats, to take one's sports. 

\b] £ntrrfaites is used as follows : sur ces entrtfaUes, in the meao- 
while. 

[61 Meuble,ia the singular, signifies a piece of furniture. 
7] Pp^f^M ip said of the entire works of an author, or else the singulai 
is used* 
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N. B. M. Castil Blazo, the author of The Modem Mutieal 
Dietionarjf^ forms with an t the plural of all the musical nouns, 
borrowed from the Italian ; as, deux pianos, deux duost triot^ 
&c. Many composers have followed his example, although the 
French grammarians spell these plural nouns without an s. 

Rule. Words accidentally employed as substantives, do 
not take the sign of the plural ; as, les comment, les non, 
les quiUre, &c., tJie hows, the noes, the fours. 

OF COMPOUND NOUNS. 

Compound nouns are those formed by two or three 
words connected together by hyphens; as, arc-en-ciel, 
rainbow ; chien-marin, sea-dog. 

They do not always correspond in tlic two languages ; 
ou the contrary, some English compound nouns are ex- 
pressed in French by single words, and single words by 
compound nouns. 

Ex. Pompier, ,/i>f7?m /I potit-maitre, dandy 

lil)rairc, boolsilhr eau-do-vie, hrandy 

caliiur, copy or uriling-book porte-liutlier, easier, Szc. 

There 'ue i\Un manj^ instances of Knglisli compound 
nouns cxpri'ssod in French by separate words, such as 
windmill, nioulin a vent. New rules, fixing their arrange- 
ment and showing how to distinguish them, will be found 
with thr nriicles. 

Rules tf) f«f>rm the ]>lural of French compound nouns, 
will bo given in the following paragraphs: but it must be 
obsen'cd. that thoy refer only to those of which the dif- 
ferent ])arts are united by hyphens ; for 

In all nouns wliich are written in a single word, what- 
ever be their composition, the plural form falls upon the 
last syllable, yet the word gentiUwmme, nobleman, is spelt 
in the plural, gcntUshommes, 

As all these words are found in dictionaries, the only 
difficulty will be that of forming their plurals. 

OF THE FORMATION OF THE PLURAL OF FRENCH 

COMPOUND NOUNS. 

It is dcHirable that the academy and the French grammarians, 
would at once agree in their opinions respecting the manner of 
making thcpc words plural. The dictionary of the academy is 
full of contradictions, and the grammarians entertainingdifferent 
opinions, cither censure it or take it as a standard. The only 
point on which tliey appear to be willing to agree is, that the 



What ant thn nouns which do not take the sign of the plural 7— What 
is a eom[>ound noun 7 

13* 
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plural of compound nouns should be formed as though the 
words were used separately ; this must, therefore, be given as a 
rule. 

Rule. The plural of a compound noun must be formed 
as indicated by the sense of the words which compose it, 
when used separately. 

Ex. Basse-cour poultry-yard basses-cours 
low yard low yards 

ver-a-soie nlk-worm vers-a-soie 

worm which produces silk worms which produce silk 

avant-garde vanguard avant-gardes 

forC'Suard fore-guards 

But it is not always easy to know the real meaning of 
the words which form a compound noun. In many in- 
stances they are used by ellipsis, and represent several 
other words that are understood, and on which the plurality 
falls ; in other cases some of the words are obsolete, or 
altered in their spelling. A good dictionary, and a little 
practice, will be the best assistant in this as j^et unex- 
plained subject. 

One observation, which is very important, yet remains. , 

It is that, according to the above rule, all compound 
nouns used by ellipsis, and representing several words 
understood, will not take the sign of the plural, if the 
plural sense falls upon one of the words understood, and 
also if the words forming the compound nouns, are in- 
variable by their nature. For instance, the French word 
gagne-petit^ grinder, signifies g"fliw5 little ; Wvw^^un gagne- 
pe^iY, means, undoubtedly, a man who gains little s and 
des gagne-petit^ some {men who gain little. The plural 
then falls upon men, which is understood, and this com- 
pound noun is the same in both numbers. 

Un cent-suisses^ is spelt with an 5, because it is said by 
ellipsis oi one of the hundred Swisses^ formerly composing 
the body-guard. 

N. B. It might be obiected that the verb could take the plural form, 
but as the different words united togethei have become a noun, it woula 
not seem natural to find in that noun, the plural termination of verbs. 

It is the same with regard to passepartout, night-kejr, 
(a key ih'sX passes every where^ of toume-broche, turnspit, 
(a dog which turns the spit,) dame Jeanne, demi-john, 
(bottles of Lady Jane,) &c. 

Concerning compound nouns, of which some of the parts 



What is the general rule for the formation of the plural of compound 
nouns ? — ^What are the compound nouns which by their nature cannot 
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are obsolete or altered, their number being very small, a 
list of them can be given here. 



singular. 




plural. 


arc-boutant(l) 


butlrest 


arcS'boutans 


arc-doubleau 


chief arch in a vaU 


arcs-doubleauz 


blanc-seiug 


blank paper' toith a 
tignature. 


blanc- seings 


boute-feu(2) 


lintstock 


bouto-feu 


and others compounded with bouie. 


contre-dan8e(3) 


coiilUon 


contre-danses 


^pine-vinette 


rcupbcrry 


^pines-vinettes 


fier-a-bra8(4) 


bully 


fier-a-bras 


flranc-allcu 


freehold 


francs- all euz 


ffomme-gutte 
Eavre-8ac(5) 


gamboge 


gommes-guttes 


knapsack 


havre-sacs 


loup-ccrvier 


lynx 


loup-cerviers 


loup-garou 


werC'toolf 


loups-garous 


ortie-grieche 


male nettle 


ortics-gridches 


pie-griucho 


speckled mngpie 
EXERCISE. 


pies-grieches 



Verbs, of which the prcmultimato syllable ends in i acute. 

Will the Bourbons preserve their throne? The two Adams 
who have been Presidents of the United States have protected 
you. The Trajans, and the Henry the Fourtlis, always pos- 
sessed and deserved the aiSection of the people. 1 expect that 
tlie washerwoman will bring my clothes before Saturday. Do 
not leave those ashes in your sand-box. Yes, Sir, I yield to 
your reasons. She lies in wait, do not disturb her. I have 
already repeated to you that 1 have my business, and that your 
entreaty will be vain. The knowledge of that man is very 
extensive, and his progress is indeed astonishing. Why do you 

five my oats to your horse ? My furniture is not very elegant, but 
possess the affection of my friends. She stoic all my clothes 
and my books, including Boileau^s poetry. The funeral of the 
General, cost a great deal of money. I like the quartette of 
Beethoven. Your whys and hows are very rude. I have the 
two duplicates of your letter, but I will not pay the deficits. 
The back shops of those houses were burning, and the fore 



take the si^n of the plural ? — ^What is said of contrc'danse^ cotillion ?— 
Of AaoTMOc, knapsack ?— Of /oup-firarov. were-wolf. 

[11 [2] Bouttint is an adjective derivea from the present jparticiple of 
the oDBolctc verb bouter^ bwie ia the third person present indicaUve of 
the same verb. 

1S1 Contre-danse is a corruption of country dtinces, 

1 4] Fier^'bras is a corruption of fieri f tmrd person of the obsolete 
rerbfiriry to strike, and ii'braSf with his arm. 

[5j Havrt'sac is derived from the German habtrsac, signifying oolt- 
bag. 
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roo& of the opposite stables also. Tou are welcome since you 
brin^ mj mother-in-law, and my grand daughters. I asked for 
two nut-crackers, and ho brought two puzzle-brains. Did the 

famekecpers kill those bats P AH those dandies are freemasons, 
'hey found our five pocket-books in their portmanteaus. I do 
not approve of your frequent .t6te-a-t^tes. Who asks you for 
the boot-jacks ? we spoke of the corkscrews. How many cotil- 
lions did you dance ? Hush '. the were-wolves are howling. 



CHAPTER II. 

OF THE ARTICLES, 

SECTION I. 

General Rule. The extent of the signification of every 
substantive used as such, in a French sentence, ought to be 
determined by an article, if there is no other word to per- 
form that office. 

All exceptions to this rule are placed after the illustra- 
tions. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLE. 

A substantive can only be used in any language, in one of 
the four following modes, viz. : 1st, to denote a whole spe- 
cies of things, or a class of things: as, man is subject to 
death; birds Jiy ; great men are scarce; blue birds 
are pretty, &c. 2d. To denote a part of the species, or 
some individuals of the species, without any choice ; as, / 
have wine ; give me some bread ; several ladies ; twen^ 
ty dollars, &c. 3d. To denote a part of a species, or 
some individuals of a species, with reference to a particu- 
lar individual or portion; as, the wine of that bottle is 
frood, but that beer is very bad; your father is here^ 
&c. : and, 4th. To qualify another substantive ; or to de- 
termine the sense of another word ; as, ajield of battle ; 
to take care, &c. 

This principle and the general rule, lead to the following 
particular rules. 

Rule I. When an English noun is preceded by an ar- 
ticle either definite or indefinite, or by one of the words 
which determine the substantives, that article or word must 
be expressed in French, and even repeated before every 
noun to which it relates in the sentence. 

What is the general rule on the articles ? — ^Is the article that determines 
an English noun expressed in French ?— What^ are the words which are 
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The words which, besides the articles determine sub- 
stantives, are, 

1. The possessive adjectives, my^ thy, his, &c., mon, ton, 
son, &c. 

2. The demonstrative adjectives, this, those, &c,, ce, ces, 
&c. 

3. The interrogative or exclamatory adjectives, wJiat! 
which 7 quel ! quelle ? &c. 

4. The cardinal adjectives of number, one, ten, a hun- 
dred, &c., un, dix, cent, &c. 

5. The pronominal adjectives that follow, which it has 
been judged proper to place here, accompanied by a noun. 
aucun homme, no man; aucune femme, no woman; 
chaque personne, each person ; nul roi, no king; nvMe 
reine, no queen ; plusieurs soldats, several soldiers : plu- 
sieur annees, several years; quelque livre, some book; 

f [Uniques Jieurs, some flowers ; tel, telle, tels, telles, such, 
ike, in a few proverbial sentences; as, td maitre, tel 
valet, like master, like man ; tout arbre, every tree ; tout^ 
personne, every person. 

N. B. Tous and touies the plural of, tout are followed by the 
article. 

6. The adjectives differens, differentes, different ; divers, 
diverses, various. 

These a^ectivoB sometimes peem to determine the substan- 
tives, since they are preceded by no articles ; while, in other in- 
stances, they do not perform that office, inasmuch as they are 
preceded by articles, or by some of the words used to determine 
substantives. It is very remarkable that no one of the gram- 
marians, who are considered as standards, has said a word on 
the subject. Yet, upon reflection, the reason of this irregularity 
seems to be no other than that of euphony. It must be observed, 
that it is only the preposition <fe, that is never found before 
diffirtnt and divers ; whicli preposition, as will be hereafter ex- 
plained, means «om« before an adjective. It is therefore in order 
to avoid repeating the sound of d twice in succession, that it has 
been judged proper to omit de before d\ffirent, and divers; since, 
to corroborate this opinion, all the other articles and adjectives 
are used before them. 

£z. : J^ai divers oitvrages, and not dk divers ; 

Vous aviea diffhens moyens, and not di different ; 

But, par mi n is diffhens amt«, 

Au milieu de cis divert ivinemens, 

Les difftrentes or lbs diverses opinions^ ice, 

used, besides the ahtcles, to determine the nouns? — ^What is said with re- 
^rd to the words different and divers ?— How is a French substaDtive to 
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Rule 2. A substantive which is not determined by one 
of the preceding words, must be determined either by a de- 
finite or a partitive article, whether that article be expressed 
or not in English. 

Except when the noun qualifies another as in afeld of 
battle ; or when it forms sense with a verb, as in to take 
care, or when it has, after a preposition, the sense of an 
adverb ; as, with courage. All these exceptions will come 
under a particular rule. 

OF THE USE OF THE DEFINITE ARTICLE. 

The definite article is prefixed to a noun which is under- 
stood in a general sense, and means the whole species, or a 
class of individuals of the species, or some definite part of 
the species, but always in the general sense. 

Ex. : L'or est pr^cicux, Oold is precious, [^Id in general,] 

J'airae Ics chevaux gris, / like grey horses [m general J 

Les mauvais livres sont Badhooks are dangerous [bad books 
dangcreux, in general.] 

The definite article, Ze, Za, Zc«, is therefore placed not only be- 
fore nouns used in a general sense, but also before those deter- 
mined in English by the. The sense can present no difficulty 
because when the is used in English, the following substantive is 
always determined by some other word ; as, the wine of that 
hoitle* 

OP THE USE OF THE PARTITIVE ARTICLE.^ 

Tlie partitive article is used before a houn which means 
some part of a species, some individuals of a class, some 
parts of a definitive kind. It is therefore used when the 
partitive article some or any is expressed or can be under- 
stood in Enghsh. 

£x. : Du pain et du fromage Bread and cheese composed our 

compos^rent notre dtner, dinner. 

The learner will easily understand that our dinner was com- 
posed of SOME bread and some cheese^ and not with bread and 
cheese, in the whole extent of the signification of these words, 
which would then mean all bread and cheese. 

J'achetterai des chevaux gris, / will buy grey horses [some grey 

horses,] 
n a de la bi^re excellente, He has excellente beer [some beer.] 

Thus, by analogy, if I had the two following sentences to 
translate : / blame imprudence : he has courage, I would 

be determined when the Engluh noun, to which it corresponds, is not 
determined by an^ word ?— What is a definite article ?— When is it iised 7 
•—What is a partitive article 7— When ought it to be used 7 
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say, Je blAme Vimprudence : 11 a du courage. In the first 
instance, I blame imprudence in general ; any thing that is 
imprudent: there is no imprudence that I do not blame. 
In the second, He has not courage in general, since that 
would mean all courage, but he has some courage. 

N. B. All names of arts and sciences, those of virtues, 
vices, and qualities, particularly when personified, are, by 
the nature of their signification, always understood in a 
general sense unless they are used to qualify persons or 
things, or when they are made the attribute or possession 
of one or several persons ; as in tlie phrase il a du courage. 

Important exception. AVhcn one of tlie above nouns, 
used in a partitive sense, is qualified by an adjective, or 
determined by any word or words following it, the Indefi- 
nite article tin or une, must be used instead of the partitive. 

Ex. : C(^t hommc a un grand talent, Thai man has great talent^ 
Ctit homme a du talent, That man has talent. 

As tho diHtinction between the two articles is of very great im- 
portance, the learner must endeavor to understand it thoroughly, 
and to become able to apply the rules immediately. For this 
reason he must always observe whether he alludes to the species 
or to sonic (quantity. For instance, if he says, / like apples^ he 
undoubtedly means the species of fruit called apples, and then 
must translate his phrase by J 'ante let pommes; while if I say I have 
eatm apples^ I will translate niiue hy faimatigi despommes, be- 
cause i iiavc eaten some, and not tho species. 

Urmauk. When the definite article the is accidentally pro- 
codcd by priipositlons tranlated into French by dc and u, tho 
contraction of the preposition niid article must take place as 
UHual, when required. We may tlierefore come to this conclu- 
sion, that the words du^ de la, de /\ desj may either stand for some 
or for of the ; tlie sense of tlie sentence alone will guide in trans- 
lations. 

TliUH Vart de la navigation will be translated by the art of na- 
vigation, and not by the art some navigation ; while jn achetez 
de la musiquty de la will be some^ and not of tke. 

EXERCISE. 

The irronular verb alleTy to go. 

Misery is the consequence of crime. Friendship is the tie of 
society. Give praise to merit and contempt to vice. Actions 
are tho proofs of intentions. Soldiers have bread and meat. 
Sleep is the image of death. A wise man desires to distinguish 

Wh'>n do all names of arts and sciences, virtues, vices, and qtudities, 
tako Uic di'finite article 7 — ^When do they take the partitive article ?•— 
What iM to be ukMorved when one of these nouns is qualilied by an adjec» 
tiTo / — Do the words du, deP,d» la, and des, always stand vat «ome or 
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truth from falsehood. That child has bread and butter; but 
have you given him cider and water ? I praise courage, but 
I blame rashness. I like sweetmeats and cakes. We went to 
various places, and we bought different articles. The king pro- 
tects innocence. The president defends liberty, and gives en- 
couragement to industry. I shall repress insolence. Have pa- 
tience, and you will surmount these difficulties. She will gain, if 
she will go there, grace and amiableness. Do you buy books and 
pamphlets? I will give you glasses, and you will taste our 
wine. Skill is very useful in this world, but fortune oflen 
crowns audacity. Every man has his faults. Do you eat 
strawberries? I like them; but I am now eating mulberries. I 
thought that you did not like fruit. Tes, I very often eat fruit. 
She possesses extraordinary talent. The general has shown 
great courage. I find your beer very^good ; but, after all, I prefer 
cider.' His brother teaches music. Are you not studying 
French? That country was the cradle of sciences, and the 
abode of peace. The effects of fear are terrible. I will go to 
my garden by and by, and I will eat peaches. You do not pos- 
sess remarkable prudence. Health and drunkeimess do not go 
together. Wine is very dear. 

N. B. All that relates to certain expressions or constructions 
peculiar to tlie French language will be found among the 
gallicisms. 

Remark. The following expressions take the article in 
French, according to the general rule, viz. at churchy to 
churchy ^ Peglise; at market, to market, au marche; to 
auction, at auction, k Pencan ; at school, to school, a Pecole; 
to war, at war, h la guerre. 

To prison, or in prison, is generally translated by en 
prison ; to bed, preceded by the verb to go, is expressed by 
the verb se coucher, to lay down, as, he goes to bed, il va 
se coucher. 

The article according to the general rule, is always pre- 
fixed- to these expressions of time : next year, last year, 
month, week, L'ann^e prochaine, Pannee passee, le mois 
prochain, la semaine dernidre, &c. 

T^ next day is translated by Le lendemain ; the next 




(after 12 o'clock,) by la nuit demiere ; to-night, (before 12 
o'clock,) by ce soir, and to-night, (after 12 o'clock) by ceUe 
nuit, 

any ? — ^How can vou in translation find out whether these words are used 
in one sense or tne other ?— What are the different expressions which 
require the article in French though not in Enslish ? — ^Is there any excep- 
tion to the general rule which treats of the demiite article ?— Is there any 
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But ihe names of mentks and dojfa 4o AOt take^^ arti- 
cle, as will be mentioned among the excepticMis. 

EXERCISE. 

The irregular verb envoyeTf to send. 

I was at school this morning before my sister. I bought theae 
books at auction, but I will not carry them to school. My 
mother will go to church next week, but she is not well to-day. 
She was sit^k last year. We will go to the country next month. 
Did you not go to the ball last night? No; but I will go to- 
night. The constable took him to prison. I will go to your 
country next year. The dinner was ready early the other da^, 
because you sent the servant to market the day before ; and the 
next day we dined late, because I was sick. He went to war, 
and was wounded when he returned. When will you send^those 
children to school? I would send them immediately if they were 
not sick. Why does he go to bed now ? 

Remark. The rule which requires the definite article to be 
placed before all nouns understood in a general sense, is without 
exception. But it is not so with that of the partitive article, the 
various ways of expressing which will be treated of in the fol- 
lowing rules. The learner must never therefore apply to words 
which are understood in a general sense the rules which follow ; 
nor can these be applied to words preceded by the definite article 
the, or by other words used to determine substantives. 

RULES ON THE PARTITIVE ARTICLES. 

Rule I. The partitive article is expressed in French by 
the preposition (Ze, alone, without /e, la, lea, when it comes 
immediately before an adjective, or before any adverb fol- 
lowed by an adjective; but the partitive article is expressed 
as usual, by du, de l\ de /a, and des^if thejsubstantive comes 
immediately after it, whether it be followed by an adjective 
or not. 

Ex.: J'ai de bon papier . I have good paptr, 

Nous ach^terons de bonnes plumes. 

We will buy good pens, 
Elle a de trds-belles robes. 

She has very handsome dresses. 
Nous avions des fruits exceUens. 
We had excellent fruit. 

This rule does not apply to compound nouns the first 
part of which is an adjective. Thus dandies must be trans- 
lated by des 'petiU-maUreSj and not de <petiU-maitre8\ be- 
cause compound nouns are considered smgle words. 

to the rule on the partitive article 7— How it the partHtve artiele expressed 
when immediately before an adjeetive 7— Is this rule observed bdbre an 
adjective that enters into the oompomtion of a eompound noun7«-0«n 

14 
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Instead of endeavouring to give reasons for this rule, and re-* 
peating the numeroas observations of grammarians on this 8ub<» 
ject, and their explanations, all of w^ich are objectionable, it 
will answer just as well to advise the learner to consider this 
rule as a mere exception, which has been alUnoed^ not required, 
as the gender of the substantive is sufficiently indicated by the 
adjective placed before it. 

But if some pupils who are intelligent enough to wish to be 
acquainted with every thing, and who are not very scarce, ob- 
ject, why the same omission does not take place with the definite 
article in the same instance, the following explanation will 
probably satisfy them. 

The French language requires that all words understood in a 
general sense should be distinguished from those used in a par- 
titive sense. Such has been the cause of the general rule which 
admits of no exceptions, that nouns used in a general sense 
ought to be determined by the definite article. But to prevent 
two things from being taken for one another, it is sufficient that 
one have a fixed sign. The general sense being always indi- 
cated by /6, Za, /e«, it matters little whether the partitive sense be 
always marked or not by rfw, de l\ de la^ and des^ since even the 
absence of these words before a noun would show that this noun 
cannot be understood in a general sense. The determination 
of the gender would be thertefore the only reason for using the 
article ; but the gender being known by the adjective which pre- , 
cedes the substantive, that reason is removed, and the article 
may, without altering the sense, be left out. But if the same 
were allowed with the definite article, all distinction between 
the general and partive sense would cease from that moment. 

Remark. It must be remembered that du, de l\ de la, 
des, answer not only for so7ne, but also for ojf the, so that 
these words stand either as partitive articles or as definite 
articles preceded by de ; but as the above rule relates only 
to the partitive articles, the learner must observe that al- 
though some is expressed by de alone, before an adjective, 
yet of the is invariably translated by du, de V, de la, 
and des. 

Ex. : II a achet^ de mauvaises pommes. 
He has bought bad apples, 
£t il a pay^ le prix des bonnes pommes. 
And he has paid the price of good apples. 

This distinction will not be difficult to make, if it is re- 
membered that whenever des comes in french before the 
definite article, it is represented in English by of, or any 



you ever use du, deP,dela^ and desy before an adjectiye ?— >Wbat must 
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Other preposition, translated into French byde. Exam- 
ples of both articles will be given in the following exer- 
cise. 

EXERCISE. 

The verb punin 

N. B. Remember, or consult again the rules on the place of the ad- 
jectives. 

Will you not buy good apples ? Why would you eat bad 
fruit? My cousin wears handsome dresses. My sister has ex- 
cellent silk, and she is going to cut new aprons. He related to 
us frightful stories. The opinion of ancient philosophers was 
diBferent from the sentiment of modern philosophers. A simple 
crown is, in that happy region, the reward of good actions. I 
accompanied last night some very amiable ladies. I punish bad 
scholars. Why do you punish them? Because the effect of bad 
examples is pernicious. That man has wicked children. I 
generally buy the works of good authors^ The consequence of 
great passions is the blindness of the mind and the corruption of 
the heart. Thoy have scut her rich presents, but she has done 
great services. Do you not think that even warriors are fa- 
tigued with long wars? He showed mo a part of the beautiful 
books which he bought. The French troops were under the 
command of good generals. The number of true friends is not 
very large. He has sons-in-law and daughters-in-law. Some 
freemasons supped at our house last night. 

Rule II. The partitive article is expressed by the pre- 
position de alone, without le, la, les, after a negative verb. 
But when the verb is interro-negative, the article is ex- 
pressed as usual, by du, de la, de l\ des. 

Remark. Should the substantive which comes after a 
negative verb, be determined by any word following it, it 
should be preceded by the article, as its sense cannot be 
vague and determined in the same phrase. 

Ex. : Do not play too long tunes. 

Kejouez pas des airs trop longs, 

N. B. No particular exercise will be given upon this rule, 
which has been explained before. It is, as well as the Rule I. 
a mere exception to the general rule on the partitive article 
and can be explained in the same manner. 

Rule III. The partitive article is altogether suppressed 
after the preposition de, whatever be the English preposi- 
tion which de represents. This preposition is repeated be- 
fore every noun. 
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Ex. : The etideaee of some bribed witnestBes mtYBd lam* 
La d^tnition de tSmoins subomis le Mauva, 
He brought me (some) wine instead of (some) beer. 
II nCapporta du vin au lieu de Here, 
He brought me (some) wine instead of bringing (some) 

beer, or for (some) beer. 
Jl nCapporta du vin au lieu d^apporter de la Here, or pour 
de la biere, 

N. B. It is very remarkable, that in order to explain that rule, 
which does not seem to have been thus far understood, French 
granmiarians have had recourse to a number of definitions which 
may be resolved by saying that they have taken the effect for 
the cause. According to them, a noun is not preceded by an 
article when it is undetermined. But will any one explain 
how, in these two last sentences, beer is more determined in the 
latter than in the former? This, perhaps, is rather rash, 
for were I able to address such a question, it would not f&il in 
producing answers. A thing, nevertheless, which would sur- 
prise mo very much, would be a clear proof that the sense of 
these phrases is different, or that the mind which conceives beer 
to be in a vcigue -sense in the first case, understands plainly that 
heer is determined in the second. One circumstance by which 
many could be greatly misled, is the presence of the article in 
the latter phrase, and that would make me say again that it is 
takmg the effect for the cause, unless they could, make the dis- 
tinction easy to be understood by strangers, since it resides, ac- 
cording to them, not in the words, but in the sense of the phrase. 

I have already explained, under the words diffirens and divers^ 
(page 153,) the cause of the suppression of the partitive article, 
for which I gave no other reason than euphony. The same 
principle will be applied here. 

The only difierence between the definite and partitive article 
is the preposition e^e, since 

La biere signifies beer in general, or the beer, and 
De la biere, signifies some beer. 

This being the case, I cannot suppress de without changing 
the partitive into a definite article. Now if I have to say, / like 
the taste of beer^ I will translate that by J^aime le gout de la biire. 
De represents the preposition q/*, and la indicates that the WOTd 
beer has a general sense, for I undoubtedly mean the taste of 
beer in general. De la therefore cannot be taken for some, since 
de signifies of, and la, which remains, can signify but the^ 

But how shall I translate, / have still in my mouth the taste tf 
iome beer which I drank yesterday? May I use de before dt la^ 
with the same facility as I placed it before la,^ 

If I translate it so, I shall have 
The taste of some beer. Le goilt de de la biire. 

But then de is repeated twice in succeesion, which is inelega&t. 
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If I lay le goiJii de la biere^ de la will signify of the, not of lome, 
or it may be understood for tome, bat then of is not expressed. 

The best way, therefore, is to do as our forefathers have done, 
without puzzling their brahis so much about it. They could not 
>ay le goiU de la biire^ when they meant the tatte of some freer, 
since that would signify in French, the taste of the freer, or beer 
in general. They would not say, le gout de de la biire^ because 
their ears would have been offended ; and they simply left out 
the article, and said, J^ai encore dans ma bouche le goUt de bi^re 
que je btis hier. 

Observe that this suppression takes place only afler the prepo- 
sition de, for he added water to some beer, would be translated by 
il ajotUfi de Veau a de la biere ; t/ou will take out that stain with 
some beer, by vous dlerez cctte tache avec de la biere; I would give 
you a dollar for some beer, by je donnerais un dollar pour de la 
biere, &c. 

It is to bo observed besides^ that if two words can be con- 
nected either by the preposition rfc, or any other, the partitive 
article will be omitted i^dc is used, but will be expressed with any 
other preposition. 

Ex. : Cos fruits iHaient couvert dp paille. 

Cos fruits ^taient couverts avec de la paille. 
These fruits were covered with straw. 

Remark 1. Many English prepositions are translated 
into French by de when tliey accompany a participle: after 
these of course the partitive article will be suppressed. 

The principal of these prepositions are from and about, and 
also irith and fry, when the noun by which they are followed 
is indispensable to complete the sense of the past participle, 
and is connected with it in such a manner, that if the substan- 
tive is taken away the action ceases immediately ; as, a table 
covered with dust, a man surrounded by robbers. Suppose the dust 
or the robbers to bo removed, the table is no longer covered, the 
man no longer surrounded; while if you say your plants were 
spoiled by children, the children may be removed, but the plants 
will be still spoiled : yet in a few cases with and by may be ex- 
pressed by avec and par, even in phrases like the two former, but 
that is no rule, for de might be just as well used. 

More will be said on that subject with the prepositionsL 

Remark 2. All nouns which are used after nouns, 
expressing number or quantity, are, of course, understood 
m the partitive sense, since relating to quantity, they 
cannot be taken in the whole extent of their signification. 

of the partitive article take place after any other preposition? — ^What 
are the prepositions translated into French by c2e7— When are vrith 
and by translated also by de?— What is said of adverbs of 

14* 
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EXERCISE. 

The learner must know how to write a verb of the second conjugation. 

That man always speaks of things which amuse the com- 
pany. She is fbll of pride : look at her ! she is trimming her 
dress with white ribbons. That painter bought a large quantity 
of pictures, at auction, last night, I informed him that I would 
send him a basket of fruit, and a bag of nuts. Ho is really satisfied 
with things which connoisseurs would blame. The Queen gave 
to General B., a handsome box enriched with diamonds. Those 
meadows enamelled with flowers and crossed by streams in dif- 
ferent directions, were spoiled by a pack of dogs and a troop of 
sportsmen. The sky is glittering with stars. Cover your hair 
with ashes, instead of roses and jessamines. See that woman 
swoln with pride. She wears a dress shining with gold, and 
adorned with flowers, diamonds, and precious stones. On her 
head is a magnificent diadem, surmounted with jewels. She is 
surrounded by flatterers and overwhelmed with compliments 
and homage. Is she not worthy of pity ? Our soldiers perished 
from cold o,nd hunger. You fill your head with nonsense. We 
reflected a moment upon his arguments ; but he builds his de- 
fence upon the opinion of unknown authors. I am sure that he 
would give up his coat for wine or liquors. I will trim my 
dress with velvet and embroider it with silk. Why did you un- 
justly accuse me of faults which are unpardonable ? 

Continuation of Rule 3. As adverbs of quantity 
are connected with nouns by the preposition de^ these 
nouns will be preceded by no article, since alluding to 
quantity the noun has a partitive sense. 

Ex. I have many books. Xai beaucoup de livres. 

Do not confound bien with adverbs of quantity, although 
it has nearly the sense of beaucoup, much or many. Bien 
was originally a mere adverb of manner only, modifying 
verbs, without any connection with what followed, but in 
the course of time, the sense of that adverb, which was 
very often followed by the partitive article, has been 
blended with that of the following article and noun, with- 
out however altering the construction, and has thus ac- 
quired the meaning which it has now, that of quantity 
equivalent to much or many, but with an idea of surprise 
or of confidence. 

Ex. Vous avez bien de Pargent. You have much numey, 

PlusieurSj several, being an indefinite pronoun, or pro- 
nominal adjective, and able to determine the substantive 
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by itself, must not be placed amongst the adverbs of quan- 
tity, nor be used with the partitive article, or de; as, plu- 
aieura peraonnes, several persons. 

Jamais, never, which requires the verb to be in the nega- 
tive, is followed by the preposition dc, when it is before a 
substantive; as,^ 

Je n^ai jamais d'argent. / never have money, 
N. B. Look at the adverbs of quantity, page 140. 

EXERCISE. 

The verb reeevoir. 

How many children have you ? I have not many boys, but I 
have several girls. When did you receive so [much money{? 
Oive me a little wine with much water. They had no more 
bread. The princesses have very handsome jewels with many 
diamonds. We receive many letters. I will spend less money, 
and I will buy more books. Why does he receive you with so 
much pride? How much paper do you consume in a day? 
That actress has a better voice, but she has less success. Tou 
give me too many potatoes and too much beef. 1 shall never 
eat so much meat. Have you enough bread ? Yes, sir, but I 
have not salt enough. Ho never will have friends. The servant 
never buys cucumbers when she goes to market. I have 
no more beer. Their soldiers had no more powder when they 
received cartridges. He will not succeed if he has but little 
money. If they would arrive to-morrow I would receive them 
as before. 

Rule 4. A noun takes no article : — 

1. When it is used to qualify another ; as, 

La cloche d^alarme, The alarm-bell, 

Un mouUn a vent, A windmill. 

2. When it is joined with a verb of which it modifies 
the sense ; as, 

Porter t^moignage, 7h bear mtness. 

Prendre cong^, 7b take leave. 

And B. When it is governed by a preposition with which 
it acquires the sense of an adverb, and therefore modifies a 
verb ; and whenever it follows the preposition en, 

Avec courage, With courage. 

Par force, By force. 

En v^rit^, Indeed, 

which the nouns do not require to be preceded by an article 7 — ^Is ^t 
rule observed when the noun is determined bjr some followin g w ords 7— 
What is the reason given for the omission of^the articles 7— When two 
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Remark. If this noun, however, be qualified by an 
adjective, or determined by any following words, it mtist 
be preceded by the indefinite article un or une, except 
after en, which admits of no article. 

Ex. Avec un grand courage, With great courage. 
En toute nsite. With all speed, 

N. B. If the noun be not preceded by ftie article in the 
above instances, it is first, because that noun has in neither 
of them a general sense, and therefore the article is not im- 
periously wanted, and secondly because the noun has not 
a partitive signification, since in the first phrases it qualifies 
a noun, in the second it communicates its meaning to the 
verbs ; and in the third phrases it has, together with the 
preposition which governs it, the sense of an adverb. 

The learner will find no difficulty in applying the first 
example of this rule (on which, moreover, a separate exer- 
cise will be given under this title : of the English noims used 
as adjectives,) because the function of an adjective, which 
the second substantive performs, is indicated by the very 
construction of the English sentence, in which alarm and 
wind are evidently adjectives to bell and mill ; nor will he 
find any difficulty in the second example, as tliose verbs and 
nouns correspond both in French and in English, except a 
few, which, relating especially to gallicisms, will be found 
in the third part of the grammar ; as for the third example, 
it will be necessary to remark that substantives thus used 
always modify verbs in the same manner as adverbs. Some 
more explanations will be given on this subject in the 
chapter on prepositions. 

There arc instances of nouns qualifying others, that might 
be subject to discussion, and present some difficulty. They are 
those in which the two words are in EngUsh connected by the 
preposition of; as, a man of genius, translated into French by 
un homme de ginie. The explanation of this will not be long : 
gSnie has not certainly here a general sense : a man of genius is 
not a man who possesses all genius. This being understood, 
the word ginie has either a partitive sense, or is used like an 
adjective to man. In the first instance the article cannot be 
used from the general rule that the partitive article is altogether 
suppressed after de ; in the latter it must not be used either, 
according to the fourth rule, so that in whatever sense the sub- 
stantive may be understood, no article will be required. As for 



nouns are joined by the preposition dej is it always easy to distmgiiish 
whether the second must take the article or not / When is the article 
omitted before it ? When is it used ? 
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those ezpresnoiiB winch conrey an idea of qiiantity, such as, a 
troop of robbers f un troupe de yolenrs ; a heap of money, un mon- 
eeau ^ar^nt ; they could not take the article after the preposi 
tion of, without being understood in the general sense, which 
these expressions are far fVom signifying, as quantity cannot 
be generality. 

The attention of the learner must be constantly turned to all 
that has been said upon this subject ; for in many instances the 
word which follows the preposition de, is used in the general 
sense, as in some phrases which were given, page 159; and as 
happens whenever a virtue or vice is personified, or when some 
of its attributes are mentioned. Er. ^ mark of courage is trans- 
lated by une marque de courage; but the peace of viriue, by la 
paix de la rertu. That is because courage qualifies mark, or that 
a mark of courage can be but a mark of some courage, while virtue 
does not qualify peace, nor is the peace of virtue, the peace of 
some virtue ; but peace is one of the attributes of virtue in general, 
vertu personified. 

It must be observed that when the second substantive is used 
in a general sense, the first is generally determined by a definite 
article ; for when the first noun is preceded by an indefinite or 
partitive article, it can relate only to an indefinite portion 
of the species, and does not require that the substantive which 
relates to it should be expressed in a general sense. Thus we 
say, le poids des annies, the weight of years, because we Speak of 
the weight that years or old age does not fail to bring ; we mean 
tke weight which always accompanies years. Both weight and 
years are determined, weight is one of the attributes of years. 

But we say cette sorte de fruit, that sort of fruit ; un genre 
d'ouvrage, a kind of work ; because fruit and ouvrage relate to 
sorte and genre, and are not fruit and ouvrage in general. It is 
exactly like fruit of that sort, work of that kind. Sort and kind 
which express but a part of what follows, prevent the following 
noun from being understood in a general sense. 

It was necessary to multiply the examples here, since 
that distinction which is important in French does not 
exist in English. 

EXERCISE. 

The learner must have written verbs like Reeevoir, 

I perceive that your brother is a man of knowledge. That day 
of glory was crowned with complete success. Tou are, madam, 
a model of wisdom, and I hope that jou will listen to the voice 
of truth. They received me with pohteness, but without eager- 
ness, and I perceived that my visit was not pleasant. You repeat 
in vain your explanation. I conceive vour plan very well. I 
owe 700 thanks for your services. Shall I poor out a eup of 
tea for that lady ? No, madam, she was asking for a lump of 
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BUgar and a little more milk. A field of battle is a spectacle of 
horror. The gloomy silence of death ailer the reign of destruc- 
tion, is like the calm afler a tempest. He owes me a sort of 
apology for that kind of impatience which he showed in the 
presence of my family, Besides, he spoke with extraordinary 
passion to my servant. They would owe you two hundred 
dollars now if they had not paid you. Do you speak French? 
No, sir, but I speak German and Italian. 

SECTION n. 

OF THE ENGLISH NOUNS USED AS ADJECTIVES. 

English nouns are used as adjectives when they are 
placed before another noun, of which they express some 
qualification. Nouns are also used in French as adjectives 
to others ; (See Rule IV. page 163,) but the relation between 
the noun which is ([ualified and that which qualifies, is ex- 
pressed in a different manner. The noun which performs 
the function of an adjective, is placed after, the other, a 
preposition placed between them expressing the nature of 
their relation to one another; and, according to the rule 
above-mentioned, tlie second of these nouns partaking of 
the properties of an adjective must not be determined by«a 
article. 

The difficulty consists then in the choice between the 
prepositions de, a, and en. 

De expresses all sorts of relation ; as, 

A gold ring, Une hague d?X)r, 

A river fish, Unpoisson derivilre, 

A night cap, Un borifiet de nuit. 

But in many instances de would lead to equivocation : for 
instance, if a tea-cup were translated by une tasse de thi^ 
a tea cup could not be distinguished from a cup of tea. In 
these instances the preposition d is used instead of de. The 
principal function of d is to express destination. 

A tea-cup, Une tasse H thi, 

A sugar-cane, Une canne h aucre, 

A expresses some characteristic that necessarily accom* 
panies an object. 

Rattle-snake, Serpent it aonnetteSf 

A schematist, Un homme it prqjHt, 

*— — ■-■■■■■■-'■ ■ ' ■ ■ i - 

How do we translate into French, English noims used as adjectires 7— > 
When is the preposition h to be used instead of <2e ?— What is the prepo- 
sition used to express a characteristic mark Ir-Ahr whsA the qnalincalwm 
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.4 is used when the qualification is expressed by a pre^ 
sent participle ; as, 

Prying-pan, Potle dfrire. 

And also when it is expressed by a substantive, made an 
adjective by the termination ed ; 

A two-legged animal, Un animal d deuxjambes, 

A expresses the age^it that communicates motion or ac* 
tion to an object ; 

Steam-boat, Bateau & vapeur. 

Water-mill, Monlin A eau, 

Stringed-instrument, Instrument ti cordes ; 

and the destination or use of an engine or instrument ; 

Flour-mill, Moulin Itfanne, 

Tooth-brush, Brosse A dent. 

The preposition de, in all the above instances, would sig- 
nify different relations from those meant. 

Remark 1. When the noun which is applied to a vase, 
is qualified by the object that the vase conttiins and is des- 
tined to contain permanently, the noun which qualifies must 
be preceded by the definite article, because the thing con- 
tained is generally alluded to, although the other noun be 
mentioned first. 

For instance, if I say : give me the vinegar bottle, I want both 
tho bottle and the vinegar, and the phrase must be translated by 
donnez-moi la bouteille ait vinaif^re ; but I will translate a liquor 
glass by un verre a liqueur^ because I do not intend to find the 
liquor in tho glass. Practice has, nevertheless, allowed the ase 
of the article before some of these nouns, whether they contain 
the thing or not; but it is never a fault to omit the article in that 
instance. 

Remark 2. When the qualifying noun signifies some- 
thing that enters into the composition of the thing expressed 
by the noun qualified, or becomes inseparably united to it, 
the article is necessary, inasmuch as both of the nouns act- 
ing as substantives require to be determined. 

Omelette aux 6nes herbes, Omelet made with jtotherbt, 
Pommade au jasmine, Pomatum qfjamunef 

Tableau k Thuile, Oil painting. 

Remark 3. Some nouns used in English as adjectives, 
when placed before others, require the article if the two 
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nouns are reversed. In these instances the article Is used 
in the French. 

The ceWar key, La cltfde la eaoe. 

Remark 4. The words man, woman, boy, and girl, sig-, 

nifying seller, and qualified by the name of the article sold, 

are generally translated by the words corresponding to, the 

seller of, or the little seller of, and not as formerly by homme, 

fille. 

Ex. : The milk-man, Le marehand de lait^ 

The apple-woman, , La marchande de pommes. 

The preposition en is only used between two nouns, the 
second of which expresses the matter which composes the 
first. As was seen before, de is used in the same instance. 

But en has more force than de and seems to attract the 
attention -more particularly to the matter, and to show that 
it is employed to the exclusion of some other thing. 

EXERCISE. 

The verb rendre, to render, to return. 

I have a gold ring and a silver watch. My sister has a coral 
necklace and a pair of pearl ear rings. My father gave her, 
yesterday, a handsome straw hat, and a silk dress. Her friend 
Alice sent to her, from Philadelphia, a pair of buckskin gloves. 
When will you return our silver spoons and steel knives. Our 
host gave us sea-fish and goat's milk for our breakfast. That 
woman wears a beaver hat. Why did you give me a kitchen 
knife, instead of a table knife? Lend me a sheet of letter paper. 
I will borrow, for that ball, a velvet hat and a lace veil. She 
has received a silver medal. You ask for a cup of coffee, and I 
have no cofiee cups. If you will not return me my two-edged 
sabre, I will be angry. It is in the eating room, on the tea-table, 
before the fiower-pot. If we arrive too late for the steam-boat, 
we will cross the river in a sail-boat. When we went into the 
powder-mill we left our shoes at the door. We have large tea 
spoons and small soup spoons. Give him a glass of wine. Bring 
the wine-glasses. My brother will show you his air gun. Take 
away the milk-pot, and bring us the vinegar bottle. I do not aek 
for a money bag, I ask for a bag of money. I live in the hay 
market. Hand me the mustard pot, the pepper box, and the oil 
bottle. The oyster man has returned you but one dollar. Qo 
to the street door, you will speak to the buiter boy. I like ice* 
cream in the summer and peaches in brandy during winter. We 
counted in that church sixty white marble columns and fbrtj 
gold chandeUers. 

How are the words fnan^ toomnn, boy, and girl, translated, when ^Oi**— ' 
mean seller , and are qualified by the name of the article sold f — Wheaitt 
the preposition en used 7— What is the difference between en and de T"^ 
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OF THE NUMBER OF NOUNS AFTER THE PREPOSITIONS (2e, d, AND en. 

In English, a word prefixed to another, being considered 
as an adjective, does not take the sign of the plural, although 
its signification be plural ; but in French a substantive al- 
ways takes the sign of the plural, if its sense will admit 
it, which can be seen by the English scholar after the words 
are reversed. 

Ex. : A ten-dollar bill, Un billet de dix dollart. 

Ox-stall, JEtable fi bceufi, 

Bottled wine, Vin en boutetllee. 

The same rule is observed in every circumstance in 
French, when the two words are merely separated by the 
preposition, whether the English phrase be construed as 
above or not. 

Ex. : A collection of music, Un recueil de musique, 

A collection of engravings, Un recueil de gravures, 

EXERCISE. 

The learner must know how to write a verb of the Fourth Conjugation. 

Have you boon at that shoe-store ? I lent a five dollar bill to 
that chair manufacturer. He owes me a large sum of money. 
The bookseller who lives opposite, is my cousin, and the music- 
seller, who is talking to him, is his brother-in-law. His uncle 
keeps an oil store. That young man is a card engraver. He 
was a sign painter. I am going to the segar manufactory, be- 
cause I have no good segars. I have lost my prayer-book. I 
am waiting for the clam boy. Go down, I hear the strawberry 
girl. The horse dealer whom you sent me, sold me a horse that 
bites all my grooms. Since you correspond with that merchant, 
send him that letter. He will go to the soap and candle manu* 
factory, and will soon answer you. Your paper man does not 
sell good paper. Have you heard the coal man. 

SECTION III. 

OF THE USE OR SUPPRESSION OF THE ARTICLE WITH SOME PARTI- 
CULAR CLASSES OF WORDS. 

1. French proper names of men require no article, as in 
English, and are also, as in the latter language, determined 
by articles and other words when a distinction is intended 
between several persons having the same name. 

Phocion ^tait Tami d* Alexandre, Phocion wat the friend qf Alexander^ 
L'Alexandre du nord, The Alexander of the north, 

2. But a name of dignity or title followed hv the proper 
name, must be determined by the article le, la^ feSy although 
in the same case it is omitted in English. 

Ex. : Le General Washington, Crtneral IVtuhington, 

What is to be observed with regard to the number (tf the second of the two 
nouns ?— Are proper names of men ever determined ?— When ?•— What 

15 
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3. The article is also used before a proper name which is 
immediately preceded by an adjective. 

Ex.; Young Peter, Le jeune Pierre, 

Obsertatioiv. The learner is now supposed to be acquainted with the 
four regular conjugations, and must commence to study the irregular 
verbs, afler which he will examine the different divisions of tliat part of 
speech. But in giving the irregular verbs it will be necessary to consider 
tnat some are much more useful than others, by their frequent occurrence 
in conversation: and as every endeavour must be made to enable the learn- 
er to understand the French and to speak it as soon as possible, those verbs 
will be given first that are considered as the most important to be known. 
Questions, or rather French and English phrases, construed upon these 
verbs, must be given to the scholars tube immediately translated by them, 
and the teacher, by frequently using the samevcibs in the French phrases 
which he will employ with the scholars, will render their progress still 
more rapid. 

Let the pupil read attentively what is said of the irregular verbs, from 
page 119 to page 120, and let him write and learn, or simply learn, the verb 
prendre, to take. No. 4, page 129. 

EXERCISE. 

Caesar was a great captain. The name of that man is An- 
drew, and my mother took him for the Andrew who was my 
servant ; but that Andrew has gone to Rome with that Peter, 
who was his intimate friend. Marshal Lannes was the friend 
of the Emperor Bonaparte. Toung Louis was poisoned in his 
prison. Why do you take poor James' lict ? King Richard 
went to the Holy Land. Admiral B. was the victim of his ene- 
mies. Let us take our tea. Doctor Johnson was the author of 
the Rambler. Cardinal Woolsoy was too ambitious. I spoke to 
Colonel James before the battle. Major N. announced to me 
the death of General Wolf. You have taken my place, John. 
Old Richard and his brother took the yoimg orphan under their 
care. 

4. Proper names of cities take no article, except a very 
few, the names of which are derived from common sub- 
stantives, and are found in dictionaries. 

Ex. : Paris, Londres, Le Hivre. Paris^ London^ Havre, 

N. B, Z.6 H&vre signifies the Haven. 

Rule. Both the preposition to and in are translated by 
d before the name of a city, and when that name is pre- 
ceded by an article, that preposition is contracted with it 
when necessary. 

But if in signifies within^ it is translated by dans. 

Ex.: Je demeure a Paris, au H§Lvre. 
/ live in Paris, at Havre. 

is the rule respecting the use of names of dignity ? — ^Is there any respectiilg 
proper names preceded by an adjective ? — What is it ? — Do proper names 
of cities take trie article 7--Wbat are the exceptions 7«— When do proper 
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5. The proper names of the empires, kingdoms, and re- 
publics of Europe, and the four quarters of the world, take 
the article le, la, lea, when the whole country is spoken of. 

Ex. : La France eat un pays d^licieuz. 
France is a delightful country. 

But it is omitted if the idea is limited to a certain part 
of the country j in which case the following rule must be 
applied : 

Rule. The prepositions to and in are translated into 
French by eii, before these proper names of empires, king- 
doms, &c. But if in signifies within, it is expressed by 
dans with the article. From is rendered by de, 

Ex.: Je demeure en Espagne; il va en Italie; il vient 
d'Angleterre. 
Hive in Spjin; he goes to Italy ; he comes from Eng' 
land. 

Remark. Dan% is used instead of d and en when in has the 
sense of within, not without : as, the revolution was in Paris^ 
(within Paris, not out, but within its walls.) La rivolution itait 
dans Paris. But tn, when it is followed by a proper name which 
serves as a qualification to a preceding noun, is expressed by de; 
as, I have received a letter from a banker in Paris; J'ai re^u une 
Icttre d^un banquier de Paris. 

6. The projKjr names of empires, kingdoms, republics, 
and states, out of p]urope, arc always preceded by the ar- 
ticle. So aro tlie names of provinces and states in Europe. 

Rule. Bo fore these words the prepo-^ition in is always 
expressed by duns, and although some of the latter names of 
provinces and states may be preceded by en without an ar- 
ticle, yet dans foUowed by the article is always correct. 
The article is coiitractetl as usual when necessary. 

Ex. : Dans la Chine, dans Ic Bresil, dans la Champagne, 
In Chimin m Brazil^ in Champagru, 
Du Connecticut, u la Louisianc. 
From Connecticut, to Louisiana. 

Names of mountains, rivers, winds, and many islands, 
are used with tiie article. 



names of countries in Europe take the article ?— When aro they used 
without the article ? — What are the proper names which always talce the 
ariicle?— How do you oxpreAMlhe propositions (o and in before the name 
of a city which takes no article ? — And when the city is preceded by an 
article f-^Uow do you translate the same prepositions befoi e najnes of 
countries in Europe I — And before countries out of Euroi>o ? — ^When do 
you translate in by dans ? — When by die ?— How do you use proper 
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£z. : Le VeauTe, le Gauge, I'aquilon, la Cone. 

Vesuvitu, the Ganges^ the north wind^ Corsica, 

N. B. It would be too long to give here the names of the 
islands that take the article ; but if any difficulty occur, it may 
be avoided by placing before the proper names the words Vile 
de, the island of. It may be said, however, that all groups of 
islands take the article in the plural. Only three islands in the 
Mediterranean are preceded by the article, viz. : la Corset la 
Sardaigne^ la Sicile^ and the prepositions to and in are translated 
by en, without the article, before the same names. 

The following expressions may be used in some circum- 
stances : Le Mont Vesuve, Le Mont Parnasse, Le Jleuve 
du Tage^ «&c. 

EXERCISE. 

The derivatives of the verb prendre, page 130. 

Are you not learning geography ^ Yes ; Italy is the garden 
of Europe. France is separated from Spain by the Pyrenees, 
and from Italy by the Alps. Europe is bounded on the north 
by the Frozen ocean ; on the south by the Mediterranean sea ; 
on the east by Asia ; and on the west by the Atlantic ocean. 
The principal rivers are the Volga and the Don, in Russia ; the 
Danube^ tJie Rhine^ and the Elbe^ in Germany ; tlie Vistula^ in 
Poland ; the Loire^ the Seine, the Rhone, and the Garonne, in 
France ; the Ebro, the Tagus, and the Duero, in Spain ; the Po, 
in Italy: the Thames and the Severn^ in England; and the 
Shannon, in Ireland. We learnt yesterday that the principal 
mountains are the Scandinavian Mountains, between Norway 
and Sweden ; Mount Crapelj between Poland and Hungary ; 
the Pyrenean mountains, between France and Spain ; and the 
Alps, between France and Italy. The west wind tempers the 
heat of summer. I did not understand why my father went to 
Havre. He has some business in France, and will remain two 
months in Paris ; then he will go to London, where he will meet 
with my uncle, who resides in Edinburgh. If you go to Italy, 
I will accompany you. Perhaps I shall go to Martinique or to 
Havana. You do not understand how Touraine, which was a 
province of France, has been under the sea ? Very well : but 
who understands how Champagne, Provence, and the other pro- 
vinces, are over the sea? Have you ever travelled in Peru? 
No, sir, but I have explored Kentucky and Alabama. The an- 
cient poets used to place the Cyclopes in the caverns of ^tna, in 
Sicily. They surprised me when they answered that Canton 
was in Japan, and th at Batavia was in Borneo, 

7. Proper name£ of empires, kingdoms^ provinces^ ^c. 
are as well as othei nouns, sometimes used as adjectives in 



names of countries when used to qualify nouns ?— Are articles of com- 
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French. It must be observed that in such a case the arti- 
cle is omitted before the names of those situated io Europe, 
even when quahfying sovereigns, while it is preserved be- 
fore others. 

Ex. : The King of France. Le Roi de France, 

N. B. Observe that the Enghsh most generally make use 
of an adjective, instead of proper names to qualify articles 
of commerce, which construction is not generally allowed 
in French, in this instance. 

Ex. : Spanish tobacco. Tahac d'Ettpagne, 

Burgundy wine F'in de Bourgogne. 

EXERCISE. 

Tho verb icrire, to write, page 132. 

French cloth is very good. The goldsmith melted Spanish 
dollars and French crowns. That musician has received Italian 
strings and Naples oil. Do vou like French sweet oil ? Cham- 
paign wine is excellent. The Emperor Bonaparte gained the 
battle of Austcrlitz against the Emperor of Russia, the King of 
Prussia, and the Emperor of Austria. I will write to my cor- 
respondent, because I have almost sold all my Madeira wine. 
Doctor N. wrote to mo on a piece of paper: take Corsican moss. 
Write to your botfk-binder, that if ho will not bind your English 
grammar with Russia leather you will not pay him. I have 
written to him. Who has not admired the fine sky of Italy and 
of the south of France ? 

8. The names of the months are never preceded by the 
article ; the preposition in is tlierefore translated by en be- 
fore thes(i words. En is always expressed, whether ex- 
pressed or understood in English. 

Ex.: lie will arrive next September. 

// arrivera en Seplembre procfMtne. 

Until, before the name of a month, is expressed as follows. 
Until August,. 5i^^;«" ^ois d'aodt. 

9. The names of the days do not take the article when 
they are applied but to one particular day, which is always 
comprised within the next or the past week, as they then 
perform the function of adverbs of time ; in other instances 
they take the article as explained below. 

Observe, tliat the English preposition on is never ex- 
pressed in Frencli before the names of days. 
The definite article te, in the singular number, gives a 

merce qualified by adjc«ctive« of nation in French as in English ? — How is 
the phrase construed then ? — Is the article used before the names of the 
months?— How is in expressed before these words? — ^When are the days 

16* 
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general sense to the name of a day, which is then under- 
stood to be the same day of every week ; unless, however, it 
be applied to but one single day qualified by some other 
words. 

£z. : Le Jeudi. On T%ursdays, 

Le Vendredi-Saint. On Good Friday, 

The article le is used also to express the relation of two 
days following in the same week, for time either past or 
future, far or near. 

Ex. : He escaped on Tuesday, and was taken on Friday. 
// ichappa le Mardi etfut pris le Jeudi. 

N. B. The names of the days are also used in the plural num- 
ber, and are preceded by /c*, but that mode generally conveys 
the idea of an accidental arrangement. 

The indefinite article is used before the same words in 
French as it is English. 

Ex.: On a Sunday, or one Sunday. Un Dimancht, 

EXERCISE. 

The derivatives of e'mre, to write, page 133. 

April is the month which I like, but I have not time to go to 
the country until June. He will arrive next January or Febru- 
ary. I will subscribe to that paper, because it arrives here on 
Mondays and Thursdays. I went to West Point on Saturday, 
and I spent my time very agreeably : when I returned, I de- 
scribed the place to your sister, who went there on Tuesday ; 
I expect that she will return on Saturday. He received sixty 
dollars on Wednesday last, and he has two shillings to-day. 
Last year I used to give him ten dollars on Saturday, and he al- 
ways returned on Monday without one cent. You are very fool- 
ish if you think that Friday is an unlucky day, for I was always 
fortunate on Friday : I gained a law -suit on a Friday; I bought 
a house on a Friday, and doubled my money, &c. Tou shall 
not transcribe that deed on Sunday. 

SECTION IV.' 
OP NOUNS USED IN APPOSITION. 

Apposition is the using of different appellations to desig- 
nate the same person or thing. 

General Rule. When two nouns are used in apposi- 
tion, or a noun in apposition to a pronoun, if the second is 
considered an adjective to the first, i\. takes no article. 

The difficulty consists in distinguishing when the second noun 
is an adjective, and when not ; and in order to enable the learner 

of the weekpreceded by the article ? — How is on expressed befops these 
words 7— Wnat is apposition ?— When is it that the second of two nouns 
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to anderttand this matter, it will be necessary to compare the 
English construction with the French. 

Rule 1. When the second of two nouns used in appo- 
sition is determined by the article the, and is separated from 
the first only by that article, that second noun is considered 
a substantive (in which case the article is expressed in 
French), when it is introduced into the sentence, in order to 
establish a distinction between the person or thing ex- 
pressed by the first noun, and other persons or things, or 
when it is intended as an illustration of the first noun or 
words, or when it is connected as a substantive with what 
follows. But it is considered au adjective, and the article 
is omitted, when it simply expresses qiiahfication without 
distinction, &c. 

Ey. : Your brotlier, the doctor. T'otrefrire le docteur. 
His favorite weapon, the pistol. 
Son armc favorite f Icpislolci. 
My fanner, the man who brought the letter. 
Monfermier^ Vkomme qui apporta la lettre. 
Saturn, the son of Jupiter. Saturyie^JiU de Jupiter. 
The peacock, the emblem of pride. 
Le paon, emhltme de Vorgueil. 

Rule 2. When the second of two nouns, used in opposi- 
tion is preceded by the indefinite article a or an, and sepa- 
rated from the first noun only bj' that article, or when the 
two nouns are placed immcdiatety after one another, with- 
out an article, as often happens in the plural ; this second 
noun is considered an adjective, and no article is expressed 
in French. 

Ex. My neighbour a man of great knowledge. 
Mon voisin^ homme dc grandcs connoissancts* 
The Misanthrope, a corned}' of Moliere. 
Le Misanthrope^ com/die dc Moliere. 
Those men, strangers in our city. 
Ces hommes ttrangers dans notre viUe. 

Remark. The verb ^/re, to be, is often introduced in French, 
between two nouns used in apposition, particularly in common 
conversation : the phrase thereby acquires more fluency. 

Ex. My neighbour, a man of great knowledge. 

Mon voisiviy qui est un homme de grandes connoissances^ 

N* B. Before passing to tho explanation of words in appoaitioD| which 
are separated by verbs, it will be proper to write the following. 



used in apposition, docs not require an article, although preceded in 
English by the ? — ^When is a or an not expressed in French before the 
tho second of two nouns used in appoiiition? — Can two nouns used in 
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EXERCISE. 

The verb lire, to read, and its derivatives, pages 132 and IdS. 

Did you not read in the paper, that my brother, the merchant, 
had a duel ? We will elect his uncle, the lawyer, instead of his 
cousin. The protectress of lovers, the moon, will light your 
steps. The Spaniards fired a cannon, the terror of the Indians, 
and repulsed their attack. The^ butterfly, the perfect model of 
inconstancy, caresses all the flowers. Mary, divine beauty, listen 
to me ! Lafontaine, a man of rare genius, was simple and artless. 
The beaver, a very interesting animal, is endowed with great 
intelligence. He was reading Waverley, a novel by Walter Scott. 
When I do not read the paper, I go to your cousin, the book- 
seller, and ho gives me the news. We are reading the works 
of Chaptal a,nd Cuvier^ books very useful in our profession. John, 
the man who works in the garden, is reading a novel. 

Remark. Two nouns used in apposition are sometimes 
separated by a verb. This takes place when the noun 
which follows the verb is the same person or thing as the 
nominative or the objective of the verb; as, your uncle 
was a tailor ; he went to Paris a fool, and returned a 
fool ; your uncle and tailor name the same person, so do 
he and fool. In the French phrase, nous le nommdmes \ 
Jean, we called him John ; him and John are in apposition. 

Rule 3. When the second of two nouns used in appo- 
sition, and separated by a verb, is determined by the article 
the, that article must be used or omitted in the same in- 
stances that the Rule 1. indicates if it relates to a person, 
and must always be expressed if it relates to things. 

Ex. You are the man whom I blame. 

Vous iies Vhomme queje blame. 
He went as a soldier, and returned the colonel of his regiment. 
H alia comme soldat et rttourna colonel de son rigiment. 

The pen is the weapon of poets. 

La plume est Varme dcs poetes. 

Rule 4. When the second of two nouns used in appo- 
sition, and separated by a verb, is preceded by the indefinite 
article a or an, or is not preceded by any article, as is the 
case in the plural, the second noun is considered a substan- 
tive, and takes the indefinite article un or une in the sin- 
gular, and the partitive des in the plural, (even before proper 
names,) when that second noun is the name of a person or 
thing compared with the first; when it expresses character; 
and when it is used like a substantive with what follows. 

apposition be separated by a verb ? — ^When is the article the expressed 
before tlje second? — ^When is a or an expressed before the second ?— 
How are the articles, used after the verb itre negatively ? 
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But the second noun is considered as an adjective, and the 
article is omitted, if the noun expresses simply qualiflcaiion 
or definition, 

Ex. That man is a Hercules. 
Ctt homme est un Hercule. 
Those young ladies are beauties. 
Ces demoiselles sont des beauUs. 
That hermit is a saint. 
Cet ermite est un saint, 
Henry is a tailor who works well. 
Henri est un tailleur qui travaille Hen, 
To lie is baseness. Le mensonge est batsesse. 

They were sailors. lis 6taieni matelots. 

The king appointed him captain of a frigate. 
Le roi le nomma capitaine de frigate. 

Remark. When the second of the two nouns is followed 
by other words with which it forms but one sense, as those 
expressing trades, it is used as an adjf active ; as, niarchand de 
laitj milk-man ; but if the two words are unconnected, the 
first is used as a substantive; tin ntgociant de Savannah^ 
a merchant of Savannah. When the second of the two 
nouns is qualified by an adjective, it is generally considered 
a substantive, and altliough it may not, in some instances, 
be preceded by the article, yet it is better to use it. 

Remark. The rules given in pages 54 and 159, which 
require the articles a or an, and the partitive article to be 
expressed by de alone, after a negative verb, are not 
obsei*ved after the verb ttre. 

Ex. Vous n'etofl pas un Cic<iron. You are not a Cicero, 

Nous ne sommcs pas des vampires. Wt are not vampires. 

Rule 5. A noun used in apposition with tout^ all, takes 
no article. 

All is vanity : Tout est vaniti. 

Rule 6. A noim is sometimes put in apposition with a 
sentence^ or a part of a sentence, and in that case takes no 
article, smce, relating only to what precedes, the extent of 
its signification is limited by that sentence itself. 

Ex. : He recommended me to the mayor, a kindness that I 
shall not forget. 
Jl me rceommanda ua maire^ bonte queje n'oubHerai pas. 

There are some phrases in which the verb to be is used 
between the first part of the sentence, and the noun put in 
apposition with it. In these, the article is suppressed only 

Is the article used before a noun used in apposition, with totUy all 7— 
And before a noun used in appoiition with a sentence ?— What must be 
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when that noun is not qualified or determined by any other 
word placed either before or after it. 

Ex. : He leaves the command to his wife : is that goodness ? 
No ; it is weakness. 
72 laisse le commandement a sa femme : Eat ee honti ? 
^oUy c^estfaiblesse. 

Rule 7. The noun which comes after the conjunction 
comme, signifying as, is considered an adjective, and takes 
no article; but after comme, signifying like, the noun pre- 
serves its properties of a noun, and is preceded by the arti- 
cle. Thus there is a difference in the meaning of the two 
following phrases : 

// mourut comme chritien. 

He died as a christian, (because ho was a christian.) 

II mourut comme un rhritien. 

He died like a christian, (as a christian dies.) 

Rule 8. There is a sort of construction in which two 
nouns, though used in apposition, are separated by the pre- 
position c?€. That construction is not peculiar to the French 
language, as may be seen by the following example ; but 
it occurs more frequently in French than in English. It 
takes place* only when speaking of persons, and where the 
mind, struck at the same time by two expressions, equally 
applicable to the same person, hesitates to give the prefer- 
ence to one at the exclusion of the other. Both words are 
then used and connected together by the preposition de, 

Ex.: That giant of a negro. Ce giant de nigre, 

N. B. — An exercise must be written on what precedes, before passing 
to another difficulty on words used in apposition. 

EXERCISE. 

The verb mourir, to dicy page 123. 

They called him the conqueror of kings. Homer is called 
the father of poets, and ^sop the father of fable. P. is not the 
author whom I admire, since I blush while reading him. He an- 
swered that he was a Frenchman, and would die a Frenchman. 
I left him a child and found him a man. Calumny is the wea- 
pon of the coward, and tears are the eloquence of oppressed 
innocence. Bayard was a hero. Will not that monster of a 
king die for the happiness of his subjects? Your creditor is a 
Turl^, since he prosecutes you thus. That woman is a fury, 
and her husband a Socrates. That poor little girl is alq,mb, who 
endures your ill treatment with incomparable sweetness. Many 
ministers of state are vampires, who suck the blood of the nation. 
We are unhappy merchants, ruined by the last war. Edward 

observed with regard to nouns following comvfw ?— When is the nominative 
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woB an unfortunate prince. Our soldiers will be heroes, since 
our generals are Cesars. Are you a member of the society of 
Jesus. That young man will be a good husband, because he 
was a good son. I selected several pieces ; Cinna, a tragedy. 
The Soldier's Return, a song, and Waverley, a novel. My imcie 
is a bookseller, and his son is a poet. I am dying a victim to 
superstition. Your legislator is not a Solon. The severity of the 
laws is humanity towards the people. Several philosophers 
protend that all is egotism in this world. His uncle is a mer- 
chant who has gained a great deal of money during the war ; 
but he is extremely covetous, and will die like a mib-er. I call 
that courage imprudcncH. Ho had in his trunk the articles 
stolen, an evident proof that he was guilty. We are mothers, 
and we easily forgive the faults of our children. Your daughters 
are not angels. That young man will be a remarkable painter; 
his brother is already an excellent sculptor, and his father was 
an architect renowned for his ^cat genius. The cat cat the 
bat not as a mouse, but as a bird. Did ho not act like a hypo- 
crite ? They recite their lessons like parrotf. 

Rule 7. When a noun is put in apposition with a 
pronoun of the tliird person, nominative to the verb to be, if 
that noun, not being used as an adjective, requires to be 
preceded by an article, (see Rule 3 and 4) the pronoun 
f»f the third person nominative to the verb to be, whether 
' masculine or feminine, singular or plural, must be expressed 
by ce or c\ 

Ex. : He is a munician. // est musicien. 

He is a musician whom I heard in Paris. 
Ceat un musicicn quefai entendu a Paris. 

Illustratio.n. The genius of the French language requires, 
that when the verb itre, used in the third person, is followed by 
a noun which is determined by an article or any preceding word, 
the nominative of the verb itre should be the adjective ce or <•% 
the principal use of which is to fix the attention upon the sub- 
stantive which follows. The phrase is then elliptical, for ce is 
the demonstrative adjective which we then supposcto determine 
a noun which is omitted. 

Ex. : She is a woman who deserves a crown. 
Cest unefemme que meriie une couronne. 

It is exactly as if the phrase were : (hat penon is a iroman,&c. 
Is he your brother ? Ett-ce votre/rere? 

Rule. The verb it7*e agrees in number with the noun 
which follows it, only in the third person. But in the pre- 
sent of the indicative est is sometimes used instead of sont. 

to the verb ttre expressed by ee or e' ?— How is the nominative to the verb 
tire ezpreised, when that nominative is a pronoun, and the verb Hre is 
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This mode, though judged as correct as the others by 
grammarians, is to be avoided. 

Ex. : They are your friends. Ce sont vos amis. 

Remark. Since this construction directs the attention to 
what follows, it will be proper to use it, even when the noun 
which comes after the verb eire has the sense of an adjective, if 
it is intended to give force to the phrase, or if the noun expresses 
character. This noun must then be preceded by an article. 

Ex. : He is a drunkard. C^est un ivrogne. 

But it ought not to be taken for a rule, that the two construc- 
tions, viz. il est musicierif or c^est un miuicien, have generally the 
same meaning, with more or loss force. It is not so ; the first 
is used when it is intended to designate a person who is well 
known; and the second, when it is desired to give rank or cha- 
racter to an unknown person, by the noun which follows ^/rc. 
Thus if 1 ask what rank your brother holds in the army, you 
will answer : // est capitaine ; but when T ask, toho U that gentle^ 
man? pointing to a person whom I have never seen, if you 
intend to make him known at once by mentioning his rank, you 
must answer — C^est un capitaine. 

All that has been abovo said, leads to this general conclu- 
sion. 

General Rule. When the verb to be, used in the third 
person, and having a personal pronoun for its nominative, 
is immediately followed by an article, or one of the words 
used to determine nouns, the nominative pronoun must be 
translated into French by ce or c\ and that article or that 
word must be expressed in French. 

N. B. In one instance only c'cj/, or est-ce, &c. may not be 
followed by an article : it is when the noun which follows this 
verb is put in apposition with a sentence, as in an example given. 
Rule 6, page 178. 

N. B. — Be careful, in the following exercise, not to use cc, or c' and 
un, when it is not required. 

EXERCISE. 

The verb dire, to say, page 132. 

Introduce me to your partner, and tell him, that, since he is a 
Frenchman, I will speak French to him. I will introduce you 
to that lady ; she is a widow, and her sister is a nun. She is an 
amiable woman, and my brother has told me that she is an ex- 
cellent musician. Mr. P. is here ; have you not spoken to him? 
That name is unknown to me. He is a merchant from Savan- 
nah. Oh I yes, he is a particular friend of Mr. J. He is a man 

followed by an article, or any of the words used to determine nouns ? 
—What is the difference between the phrase construed with ce or c', and 
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tvho receives alT his countrymen with much kindness. Is he not 
4 Gorman ? No, sir, he is a Spaniard. Peter has lost all his 
money, but he is a fool, because those m6n cheated him. He is 
a gambler, and I say that he deserves that ]ittle punishment. Do 

S3U not perceive that man who is passing before that house ? 
o, sir. He is the painter whom I employ. Why do you not 
speak to those ladies? They are Italian. No, sir, they are 
French. Did you not tell mejhat your cousin is studying me- 
dicine ? Tes ; he is a doctor now. And are his brothers still in 
the navy? Yes; they are captains* 

SECTION t. 

OF THE CHANGE OF THE ARTICLES AND PREPOSITIONS, AND OMIS- 
SION OF THE ARTICLES. 

Rule 1. The indefinite article a or an is expressed 
in Frencli by the definite article Ze, la, les, before nouns of 
measure, weight, and purchase. 

Ex. : Trois sous la livre. Three cenis a pound. 

Rule 2. When speaking of time, with reference to 
repetition, a or an is rendered by the preposition par, with- 
out an article. 

Ex. : Dix piastres par semaine. Ten dollars a toeek. 

Rule 3. Tlie same preposition par corresponds to all 
English expressions of division or distribution ; but peur is 
Tisod for per before cent, hundred: thus pour cent is the 
French for per cent. 

Ex. : Trois dollars par personnes. 
Thre€ dollars for each person. 
Vingt livres par baril. 
Twenty pounds per barrel. 
Cinq pour cent. Five per cent. 

Re mark, a peculiarity relating to the use of the articles 
with haJf and siich, will be found amo^g the adjectives 
and the indefinite pronouns. 

EXERCISER 

The derivatives of dir« to say, page 132. 

Ho will work in your shop for fifty cents a day, but I foretel 
that he will ask ten dollars a week next month. I will not give 
you my cheese for ten cents a pound. The butcher asked me 
seven pence a poun4 for his veal. My father goes to Boston six 
or seven times a year, and does A^t spend on his journey three 
dollars a day. You say one thing and you repeat it again and 

that in which the pronoun is translated by t7, e//e. Us, tiles ? — When is a 
or an oxprcsseU by /«, /a, les 7—When by par /— Fer what is par used 

16 
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an^ain, twenty times an hour. Why do you contradict me, 
then f I will give you three lessons a week. I will not buy 
these oats if the man has fixed the price at fourteen shillings a 
bushel. That silk cost me five shillings a yard. I bought 
those books for six cents a volume. He sells his wine for two 
francs a bottle. Those engravings are cheap at ten cents a 
piece. Why do you slander that man ? Because he told ^ose 
that he would allow me three cents a bottle on that wine, and 
when I wont to pay him, he allowed but three per cent. The 
general sent three thousand cartridges for each company. 

Rule. The preposition to is expressed in French by de 
before nouns expressing alliance, consanguinity, appro- 
priation to a particular person, &c. ; in short, whenever it 
may be in English, expressed by of in the same circum- 
stances. 

Ex. : The Duke of Orleans the son to the king. 
Le Due d^ Orleans Jih du Roi. 
Mr. M. the architect to the king. 
M, M, archittcte du roi. 

To is also translated by de after the words road, way 
path, and the like. That preposition is not followed by 
any article before the names of countries or cities, but the 
article is used before common nouns when road, way, or 
path, are used metaphorically. 

N. B. The possessive adjectives before the above words, 
arc not expressed in French. 

Ex. : Nous sommes sur la route de Lohdres, 
We are on the way to London. 
Le chemin du bonheur, The way to happiness. 

EXERCISE. 

The verb mettre, to put, page 129. 

Mr. John, brother to your neighbour, went to the ball with 
Miss Jane, niece to General P. They will put you in prison be- 
cause you have insulted the physician to the Empress. The 
heir to the immense property of the General put his confidence 
in his friend, the counsellor to the Prince. Go to the City-Hall 
and there inquire for the road to the Battery. Why have you 
put on your sign, road to wealth? I would put, if I were in your 
place, road to misery. The advice of that wicked man will put 

fou on the way to the state-prison. We were on the road to 
ateison when we met that man. I live on the road to Harlem. 
What is that book ? Road to Heaven ! That is a fine title. The 

bendes? — ^When is to translated by del — How is to translated into 
French after the words road, way^ and the like ? — ^When can the article 
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path to science is very narrow. Will you find the path to my 
cottage. 

OF THE OMISSION OF THE AKTICLE. 

• 

The article is omitted : 

1. In an emphatic and animated style, and when many 
substantives come together, as its repetition would seem in- 
elegant. 

Ex. : Citoyens, Strangers, ennemis, peuples, rois, empereurs, 
le plaignent et le r^v^rent. 
Citizens^ enemies^ strangers, people, kings, emperors^ pity 
and respect him. 

2. \Mien a noua is used as an apostrophe or interjection, 
according to the intention of the speaker. 

Ex. : Soldats ! Boycz fermes, Soldiers I be firm. 

But if the substantive is used to name a parent or rela- 
tion it ought to be determined by the possessive adjective. 

Ex.: Mon pere I mafillel Father! daughter! 

N.B. Father, brother, &c., when used towards strangers out to 
respect or fondness, without being followed by a proper name, 
are likewise preceded by the possessive adjectives. But the same 
words do not take the possessive adjectives if they are followed 
by the proper names of the persons, as when addressing monks or 
nuns. 

3. When it is in the form of a title, to one of the objects 
of the class which it designates ; or when it is used as an 
address. 

Ex. : Grammaire Fran9aise, composition, 

A French grammar, the composition. 

But, Le cur6 do Wakefield, The Vicar of Wakefield, 

Rue Carmine, Village de Greenwich. 
Carmint Street, Greenwich Village, 

4. After soit, either, or ; and after ni, neither, nor ; both 
of them, when before words used in a partitive sense. 

Ex. : Soit m^pris soit inattention, 
Either contempt or inattention, 
Le sage n^a ni amour ni haine, 
The wise man hath neither love nor hatred. 

5. After quel, quelle, what. 

Ex. : Quel accident, What an accident ! 

be altogetl^r omitted ?— By what word must the names of parents and 
relations be determined 7 — Is the article used with titles or aadresses ?•«- 
With what sort of titles can it be used?— Is it used after toif l^'-^Aftern^? 
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6. After jamais^ never, when initial and followed by a 
noun which has an indefinite or partitive sense. 

Ex. : Jamais femme ne fut plug aimable, 
Jiever was a woman more amiable. 

Remark. The article is also omitted is some proverbial 
sentences, which the learner will not have to construct, but 
may meet with in translating. 

Ex.: Pauvrete n'est pas vice. Poverty is no sin, 

N. B. In none of the above exceptions are the nouns used 
in a general sense. 

EXERCISE. 

The derivatives of mcfire, to put, page 131. 

The river carried away houses, flocks, trees, bridges, &c. 
General, officers^ soldiers, all promised that they would resist 
with admirable intredipity. Nations, praise the Lordji Men, 
celebrate his glory 1 Sinners, tremble at his voice I O ! king of 
the earth and heaven, protect us. Father Clement, will you 
permit me an observation ? Why do you not speak, brother 
John, are you sick? Sister Mary, have you my copy-book ? 
Farewell, parents, friends, mountains, dales, woods, and strdams! 
I leave you, perhaps, for ever. I will show you the list of your 
father's books: Voltaire's romances, Boileau's poetry, Franklin's 
Essays, Funeral Orations of Flechier, Amusing Fables, a Theo- 
retical and Practical Grammar of the French tongue, the Cor- 
sair, The Battle of the Frogs and the Mice. Learn how we put 
our titles in our French copy-books. The dictation, the French 
verb, the letter, the composition, the parsing, a list of the irre- 
gular verbs, &c. Through either carelessness or mischief he 
always omits the dots over the 2's. I lake neither wine nor beer. 
He exposed neither parents nor friends. They have neither 
morality nor religion. What a learned man I lie does not admit 
the system of Copernicus. What a beautiful house ! Never 
was a general more beloved by his soldiers. Send that letter lo 
our milk-man, fifty-fifth street, village of Bloomingdale. 

ON THE WORDS monsieuTy madame, mademoiselle, and messieurs, 

mesdameSy mesdemoisellcs. 

These words are compounded of the possessive adjective 
mon^ ma, mes, and the words, sieur, sir, dame, lady, de- 
moiselle, miss (an unmarried lady), but they are not always 
used as their etymology would indicate. 

1. Monsieur and msssieurs, not only stand for sir, and 
sirs, gentlemen, when used as an apostrophe or answer, 

•v-Ailer toAot?— What are the words monsieur^ madame, &c.» coqi'« 
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and mUter, master^ measieurs, when followed by a proper 
name, but also signify gentleman, and gentlemen, when 
they are determined by an article or other word. 

Ex.: un monsieur, le monsieur, ce monsieur, 

agtnUeman, the gentleman, ^ that gentleman, 

des messieurs, les messieurs, ces messieurs, nos messieurs, 
9Wne gentUmen, the gentlemen, thete gentlemen, our gentlemen, 

2. Madame stands for madam, mesdames for ladies (un- 
less it be known that none of them is married), mademoi" 
seUe for miss or madam (an unmarried lady), and mesde- 
moiselles for ladies, young ladies (when it is known that 
none of them is married). 

But these words are only used when addressing persons 
or when followed by a proper name. 

Ex.: Madame, Mademoiselle Blanc, La belle Madame Felix, 
Madam, Mist White, The beautiful Mre, Felix. 

The simple words dame, demoiselle, and their plurals 
answer for the words lady, young lady (unmarried), and 
their plurals when determined in French by articles or other 
words. 

Ex. : une dame, la demoiselle, ces dames, vos demobelles, 
a lady, the young lady, those ladiee, your young ladiet. 

Remark 1. Gentleman, lady, &c., when used to signify 
well-bred people, are translated by the addition of the 
phrase, comme ilfaut, as it ought to be. 

Ex. : He is a gentleman, C^est un homme comme ilfaut. 

2. Gentleman, meaning a man probity, of good beha- 
viour, is expressed by the words Jwmme whonneur. 

Ex. : Tou are not a gentleman, 

VovM n'Hes pas un homme cfhonneur, 

3. Le sietir, la dame, la demoiselle, are used at law in- 
stead of Mr., Mrs,, Miss, and so in the plural. 

4. The words, monsieur, madame, &c., are used in po- 
lite conversation before nouns of title, when that title keeps 
the place of the name of the person ; and also, before the 
word designating some one of the family of the person to 
whom you speak. 

Ex. : Monsieur le compte F., Messieurs les deputes, 

The earl F,, The deptUies, 

Mad. la marquise, &c., Monsieur le docteur, 
The marehionesi^ Sic. Doctor, &c. 



pounded pf?— Which of these words may be preceded by articles ?^ 
What is the French for a gentleman ?— For nr ?— For madam ?— For 
that lady ? fcc— How do you express in French your mother ?— How 

16* 
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Monsieur votre pere, Madame voire Spouse, 

Your father^ Your wife^ 

Mesdemoiselles vos soeur8,&c., 
Your sisters, 

5. It is not polite in French to designate a person present 
by a demonstrative adjective or a personal pronoun. The 
words monsieur y madavie, are used for that purpose, and 
accompanied by some gesture which points out the person. 

Ex. : Give this gentleman a chair, 
Donnez une chaise a monsieur. 
Madame says that you are very polite, 
Madame dit qne vous ties trts poll, 

6. In French, as well as in Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
and German, the third person is sometimes substituted for 
the second ; but that mode is far from being as general in 
French as in the other languages mentioned. It ought to 
be made use of only on seeing a person for the first time, or 
after awhile, before becoming well acquainted, and when 
it is necessary to be polite. Yet the nominative of the verb 
thus used in the third person, can be but the words mon- 
sieur, madams, and mademoiselle, and never a personal 
pronoun, except in interrogative phrases, when monsieur, 
madame, or mademoiselle, are placed before the verb ; which 
prevents from carrying on this construction farther than a 
few phrases, on account of the inelegant repetition of the 
same words. 

Ex.: Monsieur, n'est-il pas Fran^ais? 
Are you not a Frenchman^ sir. 

EXERCISE. 

ConnaHref to know, to be acquainted with, page 129, and its deriva- 
tives, page 131. 

I know those ladies very well, but I have forgotten their 
names. A gentleman of my acquaintance went yesterday to 
Brooklyn, and met, in the steam-boat, your father and sister. I 
have been introduced to that gentleman, did you not know him? 
How are you, doctor? I am very well, I thank you, sir; but how 
is your mother? Young ladies ! I hope that you will not forget 
these important things. Where are you going to place your 
ladies ? Those gentlemen will give them their seats. A young 
lady was singing that song last ni^ht at my father^s house. 
Would you recognize her, if you should see her ? You acknow- 
ledge that she sang perfectly well. The lady who spoke to you 



would you express the words, that lady, if the person ^kenof were prC" 
sent ? — ^How does poUteness require that an unknown person shoula be 
addressed ? 
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yesterday, was this morning with the young lady who has sent 
you her album. Do you wish to go to London f Tes, captain, 
I will go in your ship, and those young ladies will accompany 
me. Did you meet a lady or a gentleman ? I knew that wo- 
man when she was rich ; she was a lady then. Ask that gentle- 
man if he knows me. Do you know me, madam? No, sir, but I 
am acquainted with that young lady. 



CHAPTER III. 

OF THE ADJECTIVE. 

SECTION I. 
REMARKS ON A FEW PARTICULAR ADJECTIVES. 

The adjectives nu^ bare ; and demi, half; remain unal- 
tered when placed before a noun, and joined to it by 
a hyphen : as, nu-piedttj bare footed ; nii-tcte, bare-headed ; 
demi-heure, half an hour, &c. 

N. B. The article un or U7ie is placed before demi^ and not 
after as it is in English. 

But they agree with the noun like other adjectives when 
they are placed after it; as, it avait la tcte nue, his head 
was bare ; une heure et demie, one hour and half. 

N. B. Demi^ from the nature of its signification, cannot take 
the sign of the plural. 

The adjective feu^ late, is sometimes placed before the 
article or the word which determines the following sub- 
stantive, and then remains invariable. But it agrees with 
that noun, if tlie article or the other word wliich determine^ 
the noun, comes before it, as,/<v/ la reine, the late queen. 

N. B. Feu is placed after the word which determines the 
person, when it is intended to distinguish a deceased person 
from une having the same title, who is still alive. 

It is only in some compound nouns that the adjective grand loses the 
ej and ta:<es an apostrophe in the feminine : as, gravM* m^re, g|rand 
inothttr ; grand mesie, liigh mass. These, of course, are substanUves, 
and arc placed in dictionaries. 

Rule. Some adjectives are used as adverbs. They re- 
main unaltered, since their office is to modify verbs, and 



What i« said of the adjective nu, bare 7 — Of demt, half? — Of/wi, 
late ? — Oi grand^ great? — What is to be observed concerning adjectives 
used bke adverbs 7 — How can you make au adjective agree with two or 
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not to qualify nouns. They generally correspond in the 
two languages. 

£z. £Ue parle bas. She speaks low. 

Cm fleurs sentent bon. These flowers snuU good. 

Some of these adjectives used as adverbs, are followed 
by other adjectives which they modify. 

Ex. De Tavoinc clair-sem^e, TTiin-soiDn oats, 

OF THE AGREEMENT OF ADJECTIVES WITH MORE THAN ONE 

NOUN. 

An adjective frequently serves to qualify two or more 
substantives of different genders. 

If it be used to qualify substantives of the same gender, 
it must be put in the plural and agree with them in gender. 

Ex. Lc roi et le berger sent ^gaux apres la mort. 
The king and the shepherd are equal after death, 

WTien the two substantives to which the adjective re- 
lates are of different genders, the adjective is to be put in 
the masculine plural. 

Ex. Men pere et ma mere sent contens. 
My father and mother are contented. 

But when an adjective relates to two or more nouns of 
different genders, applied to things, it is better to put the 
masculine noun immediately before the adjective ; as, the 
adjective being masculine, the difference between the two 
genders would be more sensible if the feminine noim were 
immediately before the adjective. This, however, becomes 
Useless with adjectives ending in e mute ; since these ad- 
jectives are the same in both genders, and also when the 
adjectives are separated from the nouns by a verb. 

Ex. I have found my paper and pens spoiled. 
JTai trouvi mes plumes et m<m papier gdtis, 
I find this wine and beer detestable. 
Je trouve ce vin et cette biire ditestables. 

After several substantives having the same sense, the 
adjective agrees with the last only. 

Ex. All his life has been but continual work and occupation. 
Touts sa vie n'a iti qu'un travail, qulujie occupation eontinueUe. 

In French, as well as in English, several singular adjec- 
tives, each of which is applied to a single object, and 



more nouns ?— In what order must the nouns be used when being names 
of things, they are qualified by but one adjective ? — How is it^men the 
two sm>stantives have the same sense ? — And when several sineolar 
adjectives apply each to a different object of the same hind ?<^Whflt 
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followed by but one substantive, do not require that noun 
to be used in the plural, because the phrase is elliptical. 

Ex. The first and second story. Le premier et le second itagt. 

Remark. Many French words are both substantives and 
adjectives, and can be used both with and without a noun, 
either in the masculine or the feminine gender, and in both 
numbers. They are found in dictionaries. Those ending 
in eur, which «ire formed from verbs are of this kind. 

It must be observed that they often correspond with an 
English present participle followed by a noun. 

Ex. Un grondeiir, ^ seoldmg man. 

Many adioctivos can also be used as substantives, and are 
])receded by th(» dpfuute^ indefinite, or partitive article, in 
both gond(»rs and numbers. They are principally those 
whicli are in Eiifrlisli, used like substantives in the plural, 
and those besides which express moral qualities, but not 
monosyllabhis. 

Ex. Vn pauvrc, .^ poor man. 

Le satjc, The wise man. 

Ce prtit paresseux, That lazy boy. 

Dcs avarcs, •,^varicious persons. 

The above afljectivos relate to persons only ; but others 
whicli are also used like substantives, Imvo a very ex- 
tensive signification which relates to all that is embraced 
hy their meanings. Those occur only in the singular num- 
ber, and among adjectives of all classes. 

Ex. Le vrai, JIU that whirh is true. 

Le blanc. The white color. 

EXERCISE. 

The vcrhfuire. to <lo, to make, page 1*29. 

Saint Louis carried the crown of thorns barefooted and bare- 
ueaded from the wood of Vincennos to Notre-Daino. I would not 
do that work for half a guinea. He made a soup for ten persons 
with two pounds and a half of meat. His shoulders were en- 
tirely bare when he took his place in the arena. His late father 
made great profits during the war by seUing wheat: he gained 
two millions and a half of dollars: The late king of England 
prepared tlie way for his successor. My late grandmother used 
to go to church and hear high mass on Sundays. What are you 
doing in that room ? Study your lesson, quick. Do not talk 
loud, young ladies, or Miss N. will bear you. Your sisters 
and brothers are jealous, because I have had the first premium. 

are the words that can be used both as substantives and adjectives ?<^ 
What is said of those adjectives relating to things, used in the sin^lar 
number, — Has an adjective placed before a noun exactly the same sigm« 
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That young lady and her aunt are not satisfied with your manner 
of singing. They said that you sing false* That secret, that 
mystery, that imprudent confidence, unworthy of our attention, 
have not been the occasion of our remarks. The grenadiers 
came down with their coats and hands burnt. Have you found 
the stolen knife and fork. The first and second volumes of this 
work make a hundred books that I have lost this year. She is a 
drinking woman, and you will not make a good servant of a 
person of that disposition. Tou are an inf;olent fellow, and I 
will punish you. What a lavish man ! he spends all his money 
like a fool. Avaricious men are foes to the world ; lavish men 
are only their own enemies. I like what is true. The rich owe 
assistance to the poor. 

SECTION II. 

OF THE PLACE OF ADJECTIVES. 

The principal rules relating to the place of the adjective 
have been given in the first part, and may be again con- 
sulted. Some peculiarities relating to construction will be 
given here. 

An adjective placed before a noun, is more intimately 
connected with it, and expresses the quality with more 
force than when it follows the substantive. But there are 
so many instances in which an adjective is necessarily 
placed before or after the noun, that this difference is very 
seldom sensible. 

As the learner, however, becomes better acquainted with 
the language ; it is proper to observe that the construction 
of the sentence often makes the place of the adjective a 
matter of taste, as will be illustrated by example. 

Ex. The incomparable author of Ver-vert. 
LHncomparahle auteur de Ver-vert, 

Here an adjective of five syllables is placed before a 
word of two, because the phrase would not sound well if 
the word author were separated from the preposition cfe, 
and because the adjective would seem to qualify Ver-vert 
and not author, if it were placed after the former word. 

This phrase explains whj', in some instances, the adjec- 
tives seem to be placed without any regard to the rule. 

But it is important never to forget that some adjectives 
have two significations, determine by their place either 
before or after the noun. The following phrases are in- 
tended as specimens of these adjectives. 

iication as when placed afler ? — Are the rules on the place of the acyec- 
tire always invariable ?— Does the place of the adjective sometimes 
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Un BON homme, 
a simple artiest man 



un BRAVE homme- 

an honest man 

une cERTAiNE nouvelle 

some sort qfnews 

mon CHER ami 

my dear friend 

une COMMUNE voix 

a unanimous voice 

quel CRUEL homme I 

tohat a tiresome fellow ! 

la DERNieRE ann^e 

the last year qf any period 

une FAussE corde 

a string out of tune 



un hoilime bon, which signi^ 

a good upright rnari^ is not often 
used : un homme de bien is th« 
most proper expression. 

un homme brave 

a brave man 

une nouvelle certajne 

sure news 

un habit che& 

a dear coat 

une voix commune 

a coarse voice 

quel homme cruel 

what a cruel man 

Pannee dernicre 

last year 

une corde faubse 



afcdse string 

Faux is placed after the noun to signify a thing which is had^ of no use, 
by its nature. 

un poltron fier 

a proud coward 

mn lion furieux 

a furious Hon 

un homme gala NT 

a man who is complaisant to the 

ladies 
un homme grand 
a tall man 



un FIER poltron 
a great coward 
un furieux menteur 
an excessive liar 
un OALANT homme 
o cFever man 



un GRAND homme 
a great man 



Grand loses these peculiar acceptations, whatever may be its place, 
when it is accompanied by other words which determine its meaning. 



lo GRAND air 

the air of high society 

le HAVT ton 

a haughty tone 

un HONN^TE homme 

an honest man 

un MALHONN^TE hommc 

a dishonest man 

le JEUNE Sclpion 

young Scipio 

MAUVAis air 

had appearance 

une M^CHANTB ^pigramme 

a miserable epigram 

un NouvEAU livre 

a new book ; another book 

un PAUVRE autcur 

an author without merit 



Pair GRAND 

a noble appearance 

le ton HAUT 

a loud tone 

un homme honn^e 

a polite man 

un homme malhonn^te 

an impolite man 

Scipion le jeune 

Scipio the younger 

Pair MAUVAIS 

wicked apearanee 

une ^pi^mmme m^chante 

a wicked epigram 

un livre nouveau 

a book lately ptUflished 

un auteur pauvrb 

an author without fortune 



change its meaning ?— How would you express in Freivch a good man ? 
—How a brave man ? — A tall man? — An honest man ? — A new book ? 
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PAUVRE petit! un petit PAUVRB 

poor child ! a lUtle beggar 

un PLAI8ANT homme un homme PLAisANf 

a whitnncal ridiculous man an agreeable merry man 

im PETIT homme un homme petit 

a small man a mean man 

les PROPREs termes les lermes propres 

the same words the proper words 

propres mains mains propres 

own hands clean hands 

un SEUL enfant un enfant seul 

an only child a child alone 

un simple valet un valet simple 

a sing le valet a foolish valet 

UNIQUE tableau tableau unique 

single picture unparalled picture 

un viLAiN homme un homme vilain 

an unpleasant ugly-looking man a mean miser. 

Remark. An adjective added to a proper name, and con- 
nected with it by an article, expresses a distinction between 
the person thus qualified and others of the same name. 

Ex. : Peter the Great, Pierre-lt-grand^ 

Bernard the rich, Bernard le riche^ 

But the same adjective placed before the nomi, only ex- 
presses qualification without distinction. 

Ex. : Le riche Bernard, The rich Bernard. 

Remark. Generally, when two adjectives qualify the 
same substantive, they mustbe placed after it, and connected 
together by the conjunction et, which, in such a case, is 
always required in French. 

Ex. : It is a long tedious book, CPest un livre long et ennuyeux. 

if the adjectives be two of those that must be placed be- 
fore the noun, according to the rides, pages 58 and 69, and 
tliose that have just been given, they will both come before 
the substantive, but without the conjunction. 

Ex. : w^ good little child, Un bon petit enfant. 

But if two or more adjectives come before the same noun, 
for euphony or other reasons, without being among those 
that must be placed there, the conjunction is used. 

Ex. : The celebrated and unfortunate Mary, 
La celehre et nuUheureuse Marie, 



—What does unpauvre auteur signify? — Unpauvre petit? — Un errant 
seul l^Les mains propres 1 — Un tdSleau unique 7 — Charles le simple? 
-—Ia simple Charles ?— How ar» two adjectives relating to the same noun 
generally placed ?— Are they always placed so ? — When not ? — ^When is 
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Sometimes the same roles require that OQe of ^e two 
adjectives should be placed before, and the other after tl^ 
substantive. 

Ex. : Un grand chapeau bleu, A large Hint hat. 

If more than two adjectives qualify the same noun, they 
generally come after it, and the conjunction et is prefixed to 
the last. 

Ex. : Une personne bonne, belle, et sage, 
•^ good, handaomef and wise person* 

It must be observed that the article must be repeated be- 
fore every adjective, if each adjective qualifies a different 
substantive, although one only is expressed. 

Ex. : The first and the second volumes, 
Le premier et le second volume. 

But one article is sufficient when the adjectives qualify 
the same substantive ; 
Ex. : The wise and pious Fenelon, Le sage et pieux Finilon. 

N. B. The word generally is used in the above remarks as it is 
impossible to give rules for all the exceptions that euphony 
occasions, either on account of the length or of the sound of ad- 
jectives, or for those which perspicuity of style requires ; all 
of which will be understood after a little familiarity with the 
language. 

EXERCISE. 

The derivatives affaire, page 131. 

That brave general, great in his victonr as in his defeat, was 
proclaimed the liberator of his country. BLe sent me a boy wick- 
ed as the plague, and extremely lazy. Aristides was an honest 
man. Socrates, at the last hour of his life, showed that he was 
a philosopher. How would you saj in French, he is a good 
man ? Penelope used to undo, durmg the night, the work that 
she had done during the day. They condemned him to the state 
prison, last year, because he had faJse keys in his trank. Did he 
not also counterfeit bank notes ? Pliny, the yoiing^, describes the 
first eruption of Vesuvius. Do not oxy, poor cmld ! I will give 
you a new book. You will not spoil that book, by toocbiag it 
with clean hands. Did you read the new nawtif That good 
old hermit lives happy in nis cottage. Sister, will you put sm 
to-day vour handsome green dress f That rich oovoteos old 
man will leave his wealtn to lavish yomig nephows, who will 
spend that immense fortune in the course of two or three years. 
My aunt has an ancient rooad table which is strong'and heavy. 

it necessary to repeat the article before each adjeotiTe 9->-Bow are thre« 
or more aoleocives placed 7 

17 
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I purchased a spacious, convenient house. He is a tall, hand' 
some man. Do you sell the large and small boots all at the same 
price. The brave and generous Henry did not stop the provi- 
sions destined for the besieged city. 

SECTION ra. 

OF THE DEGREES OF SIGNIFICATION OF THE ADJECTIVE. 

Grammarians commonly reckon three degrees of signi- 
cation ; the positive, the comparative, and the svperlative, 

OF THE POSITIVE. 

The positive is the adjective expressing the quality of an 
object, without any increase or diminution ; as, beau, hand- 
some J grand, great. 

Those adjectives whose signification does not admit of 
comparison can be used but in the positive signification. 

The list of these is more numerous in French, than in 
English, they are: divin, divine; enorme, enormous; 
eternel, eternal ; excellent, excellent ; extremCy ex- 
treme ; immense, immense ; mortal, mortal ; immortel, 
immortal ; parfait, perfect ; prodigieux, prodigious ; su- 
perbe, beautiful; supreme, supreme ; unique, only ; uni- 
versel, imiversal ; and all others which signify by them- 
selves the highest degree. There are examples of magni- 
Jique, magnificent, in the comparative, but none in the 
superlative. 

OF THE COMPARATIVE. 

The comparative is so called because it draws a compa- 
rison between two or many objects. When two things are 
compared, the one is either superior, inferior, or equal to the 
other ; hence, three sorts of comparison, that of superiority, 
inferiority, and equality. 

These three kinds of comparison are marked in French 
with the adverbs plus, more, moins, less, and aussi, as or 
so. 

The conjunctions than and as, which join the two ad- 
jectives compared^ are translated into French by que or 
qu\ 

Plus, moins, and aussi, must be repeated before all the 
adjectives that form the first part of the comparison. 



How many degrees of signification are there ? — ^What is the positive? 
—What are the adjectives that can be used but in the positive ?•>— What is 
the comparative ?— How many sorts of comparatives are there ? — ^How 
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EXAMPLSS. 

COHPAEATIVE OF 8T7PIftIOftXTT. 

La rose est plus belle que la violette, 
7%e rose is more beauiiful than the violet, 

COMPARATIVX OF INFERIORITY. 

La violette est moins belle que la rose, 
7%e violet is lets beautiful than the rose. 

COMPARATIVE OF EQUALITY. 

La tulipe est aussi belle que la rose, 
The tulip is as beatUiful as the rose. 

N.B. The adverbs must always be placed before the adjec- 
tive, and not between the adjective and the noun. 

N. B. In English, the comparative of superiority of 
many adjectives is formed by adding the syllable er, or 
simply r, to the positive; as, rich, richer ; Jine, finer. In 
French, all comparatives of superiority are formed by means 
of the comparative adverb plus, as above. 

Mon oncle fut plus sage que votre pdre, 
My uncle was wiser tfutn your father. 

Three adjectives are excepted; meiUettr, better; pirej 
worse ; moindrey less, or smaller : for which a special exer- 
cise will be given. 

Rule. By, after a comparison, and expressing the differ- 
ence, is rendered in French by de. 

EXERCISE. 

The verb pouvoir, to be able, and the note relating to that verb. P. 126. 

I cannot understand how I am more fortunate than m^ neigh- 
bour, when he is as rich as Croesus and I am as poor as Diogenes. 
Miss D. is as amiable as her cousin. My father is as rich as znv 
uncle, but he cannot make the same use of his riehee. Mrs. r. 
is not less polite than her dauj?hter. Paris is not so populous as 
London. My daughter is tafler than your son by two inchet. 
That board is shorter by two feet. Your cousin is less noble 
than you. She is banebomer and more learned than her fitters. 
Lucia is taller and more proud than her nster. Wine is better 
for hesJth than brandy. Can you tell me where I can find a 
clerk more steady than your courin? I will wager yon a hun- 
dred dollars that our house is wider than your gardien by three 
feet. I shall not be aUe to go to the eonntry to-morrow if the 
weather be warmer than to-day. I am sure that it will be cooler 
by three or four degrees. They were not able to make a longer 

Are thev marked 7— What are the adjectives that express a comparison fey 
themselvfs ?— How is by expressed after a comparative ?— What is the 
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residence in our house. I hare not been able to make as good a 
bargain as the man who lives opposite. May I translate a more 
difficult book? 

The three words which are comparatives in themselves 
require some explanation. 

Meilleur, better, is the comparative of good, and is used 
instead of plus bon, which is never said. 

N. B. The English word cheap, is rendered in French by a 
bon marchi; its comparative of superiority will then be a meilleur 
march i. 

Early is translated into French by de bonne heure, earlier is 
then de meilleur e heure. 

Moindre means plus petit ^ less, or smaller. 

Both comparatives are used, but they have not the same 
meaning. Moindre is made use of generally when the thing 
qualified is less than another already small. It has therefore 
more force than plus petit, for the latter is the expression of the 
comparison of inferiority between two objects, the larger of which 
may not be small. Moindre is most generally used after several 
comparisons, and does not sound well in common conversation, 
at the beginning of a phrase. 

Pire signifies plus mauvais, worse, more wicked. 

The distinction which is made between moindre and pluspttitf 
exists also between pire andpZt^j mauvais, pire is worse than real 
bad, plus mauvais is worse than another object that may not be 
utterly bad. 

N. B. The English words better^ worse, and less, are not only 
the comparatives of the adjectives good, bad, and little^ but yet 
of the adverbs well, badly, and little. The learner will not be apt 
to confound these different parts of speech, if he recollect that an 
adjective qualifies a noun, while an adverb modifies a verb. 

The comparative adverbs better, worse, and less, are mieux,pis, 
and moins. 

All that relates to adverbs will be found explained under that 
part of speech. 

EXERCISE. 

The verb voir, to see, page 126. 

I see that you are in a better situation now than you were 
last year, and your conduct satisfies me. You undoubtedly Bee 
the effects of good conduct, since you are admitted jnto better 
company. These sweetmeats are good, but those apples are 

peculiarity of i»i«W€ttr?— Of woindr* ? — Of pire ? — ^What is the difference 
between moifutre and plus petit ?— Between pire and plus mauvaii ?— 
Are the adverbs better, worse, and less, expressed like th« adjectives ?— 
How are they expressed ? 
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better. You are wicked, but you have been wortte. My ex- 
pense is small, and will become smaller. His condition has not 
been worse. That block of marble is less than the other. You 
will see that the weather will be worse to-morrow. Have you 
ever seen a hand smaller than that young lady's hand ? We saw 
in the museum better pictures than those landscapes. Bad friends 
are worse than wise enemies. Are you not better than your 
friend ? Those books are cheap enough, but you would have 
had them cheaper at auction. He wiU be here earlier to-mor- 
row, particularly if you awake him. Do you go to church early 
on Sundays? 

OF THE SUPERLATIVE. 

The superlative expresses the quality in the highest 
state, or in a very high state ; hence there are two sorts of 
superlatives, the relative and the absolute, 

OF THE RELATIVE SUPERLATIVE. 

The relative superlative is formed by prefixing the arti- 
cles /^, /(/, les^ and the contractions of this article with the 
the propositions de and ^, or the possessive adjectives won, 
ton, son, &c. to the French comparative, that is to say, to 
the adverbs pfns or moins^ thus standing for most and leasts 
or to the a(1jecli^cs, mrilleur^ onoindre and pire, corres- 
ponding in this last instance to the English adjectives, besty 
least, and worst. It is called relative, because it expresses 
a relation to other objects'. 

Ex. : Paris est la plus belle ville. Paris is ihejinest city. 
L'hommcle plus courageux,- CTAc most courageous man. 

Rule. Since the article or possessive adjective is the only 
distinguishing mark between the relative superlative and 
the comparative, this article or possessive adjective cannot 
be omitted under any circumstances whatever, even when 
the adjective follows the noun, which very often occurs, 
Tlie article must therefore be repeated in these instances; 
but if the noun l)e determined by a possessive adjective, the 
relative superlative will be indicated by an article, instead 
of repeating the i)ossessive adjective. Plu^ and mains 
must be likewise repeated. 

Ex. : The most amiable lady. La dame la plus aimahU, 

My most sincere vows. Mcs vceux les plus sinceres. 

Rule 2. Sometimes the substantive which the superla- 
tive qualifies is understood, and it is important to observe 

What is the superlative ?— What does the relative superlative signify? 
—How is it marker! ? — Can the article ever be suppressed before a rela- 
tive superlative?— With what word does the adjective agree when the sub- 

17* 
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that the adjective must agree with that noun, and not with 
the one which follows. The same occurs in English. 

Ex. : The most skilful of our generals. 
Le plus habile de nos ginlranx* 

Rule 3. The preposition in must be translated into 
French, as if it were of, after a relative superlative, and all 
other adjectives expressing a superlative or individuality. 

£x. : The handsomest man in the city. 
Le plus bel komme de la ville. 
The first in the school. Le premier de Vicole, 

EXERCISE. 

The verb vouloir, to be willing, pagel26, and the accompanying remark, 
particularly what relates to please. 

Ho wants to marry the handsomest young lady in the city, but 
perhaps she will not want him, because he is the most conceited 
man in the world. They may be the best singers in New-York, 
but they are not certainly the best actors. If you were my best 
friend, as you say, you would not wish my ruin. Give that 
riddle to the most learned man, and he will not guess it. 
They saw at Palmyra the ruins of the largest temple known. 
The dog is the best friend of the poor. He is ugly, you say, but 
you speak of the least of his imperfections. The worst of all 
evils is poverty. You met in that man your most terrible and most 
daring antagonist. Your sisters are the most charming persons 
in your family. We cannot consent to your proposal; it is the 
most extravagant thing in the world. Please to give your 
ladies my best compliments. Our most inveterate enemies do 
not frighten us. What doyou want ? Please to speak. They 
want the largest and most convenient room in the house ! I am 
not willing to give it. I will give a premium to the most stu- 
dious of the scholars. On© of the principal members in our 
church wishes to quit it. 

OF THE SUPERLATIVE ABSOLUTE. 

The superlative absolute is formed by putting tres^fort, 
bien^ very; or, extremement, extremely; iniiniment, infi- 
nitely, le plus, the most, le moins, the least, le mieux, the 
best, before the adjective. It is called absolute, because it 
does not express any relation to other objects. 

EXAMPLE. 

Londres est une trds belle ville, London is a very fine city, 
N.B. Tres and/or^ have nearly the same signification, except 

stantive qualified is understood ?^How is in expressed after a relative 
superlative ?— -What is a superlative absolute ?— How is it marked ?— 
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ihdXfort marks a stronger affirmation ; but bien seems to be em- 
ployed to mark the expression of the judgment of the person 
who speaks, rather than an opinion generally admitted ; it there- 
fore expresses admiration or surprise. Thus, speaking of Vol' 
taire^ the following phrase : C^itait un homme tres savant, or fort 
savant^ would answer better than bien savant ; but in addressing 
a lady, it would be better to say, Madame^ vous ties bien aimable^ 
or bien bonne, as bien conveys the idea of what we feel. 

Bien answers for a most, used in exclamation. 

Ex. : Tou are a most singular man, 

Vous Hes un homme bien singulier. 

Remark I. All the above adverbs except tres, are indif- 
ferently used before adjectives and past participles. Thus 
fort, bien, extremement, and injiniment, answer for very 
much, well, or other adverbs used in English before past par- 
ticiples. 

The reason of the exclusion of trts is that this word has been 
introduced into the French language only to modify adjectives, 
and in no instance to modify verbs. The past participle being 
a part of a verb, it would sound strange to hear it afler tres. 
This will sufEciontly explain the following remarks. 

Remark 2. Trta can be used before adjectives derived 
from past participles ; such as fdche^ sorry ; occupe, busy, 
&c. but as in these instances /or^ would answer just as well, 
it is more prudent to use it, unless it be known that tres is 
correct. 

Remark 3. Tres must be alwa^^s followed by an adjec- 
tive. Thus, the English very, used alone as a reply to, or 
an affirmation of what precedes, must be translated by beau- 
coup, or any other adverb. 

Remark 4. The learner is particularly requested to dis- 
tinguish between le plxis and le moius, forming the relative 
superlative, and the same words forming the superlative 
absolute. 

The former are represented in English by the most and 
the least, the latter by most and least, without the articles. 

The difference in sense is that the relative superlative is 
the result of a comparison between the object which it qua- 
lifies and others of the same kind ; as, You are the most 
extraordinary man ; the superlative absolute is the result 
of a comparison between a person and himself, or an object 

What is the difference between trts, fort and bien 7 — Can trls be used 
before a past particii)le ?— Wh^ ?— Can it bo used alone?— What is the 
difforonce between tne superlative absolute expressed by le ttlus or U 
moint^ and the relative superlative expressed by the same words ? 
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and itself, drawn at different periods ; as, I cannot bear himy 
even when he is most polite, viz. as polite as he can be. 

The difference in construction is that the article must 
agree in gender and number with the noun, when the ad- 
jective is in the relative superlative, while it is invariably te 
when the superlative is absolute. 

Ex. : Cette daiite est la plus aimable, 
That lady is tjie most amiable. 
Je ne la trouve pas aimable, m^me quand elle est le plus 

gaie, 
/ do not find her amiable^ even when she is most gay, 

N. B. This last construction is not very frequently employed 
unless with adjectives which are the same in both gender. In 
otlier cases it is better to chose another mode of expression. 

EXERCISE. 

The verb savoir, to know, page 126, and the explanation of the diflfereSfiC- 
between sawoir and connal /re, page 130. 

That man is very rich, but he is not very much esteemed, be- 
cause all the merchants know how he has gained that money. 
A woman seldom knows how to keep a secret, even when she 
wishes to be most discreet. You are very polite, sir, and I do 
not know how I shall be able to requite your kindness. O, Fa- 
ther of all creatures ! thou art infinitely good and merciful. lam 
extremely sorry, madam, if you think that I knew the cause of 
your silence. You are very impertinent, and I will know your 
name. He is not very strong, but he is extremely skilfuL I 
know that you were very much surprised when you heard me 
sing. Have you not been well pleased with his conversation ? 
They are not as good scholars as their eldest brother, even when 
tliey are most attentive. Do you know if they are the most at- 
tentive children in the school ? You can always perceive a mark 
of sorrow in his looks, even when he is least unfortunate. Know 
that self-love is a very bad counsellor. 

SECTION IV. 
REGIMEN OF THE ADJECTIVES. 

Some adjectives have a regimen ; that is to say a noun 
or a verb necessary to complete their sense, which would 
be vague and undetermined without it ; as, a man vxyrthy 
of praise or worthy of commanding. That noun or verb 
is called the regimen of the adjective. 

The regimen of an adjective is not always indispensable, 

What is the regimen of adjectives ?^Can a verb be called a regimen? 
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as in the above example. In some instances a regimen ii 
added to an adjective m order to give it a peculiar meaning 

All these adjectives are connected with their regimensby 
prepositions. 

Some require de, others dfpour, avec, dana^ &c. 

Those which require the same prepositions as in English, 
need not be placed here. But a list will be given of those 
which are followed by a diiferent preposition, or which 
have one in French and none in English. 

N. B. The prepositioii de answers for oft Jfirwi^ with, and bjf 
The prepositiqn a stands for to and at, and even for to that pre* 
cedes the^Engliih infinitive, unless the adjective be one of those 
that are excepted. 

A list of adjectives which do not receive in French the same prepo- 
sition which follows them in English^ illustrated by example. 

Adroit k profiter des circon- Skillful in prqfiting by circum- 
stances, stances, 

Ajust^ & sa taille, Fitted roKhis shape, 

Approchant de la v^rit^, Something fike truth, 
C^febre PAR or POUR son courage, Cilebrated roR his courage, 

Curieux de voir, Curiotu to see. 

D^daigneux d' apprendre, Wio disdains to learn, 

Etranger sm m^deoine, Ignorant ow medicine, 

Etranger aux intrigues, Unacquainted with intHgtuSi 

Exact & paver. Punctual in paying, 

Fftch^ DE l^coident, Sorry for tJu accSent, 

Fort DE mes principes, Strong in my principles. 

Fort AU jeu, Superior in playing. 

Fort sua Phistoife, fFell versed in history. 

Habile k saiair PoccasioD, Ski^ul in seinng an oppor- 
tunity. 

Ignorant en math^matiques, Who knows but little ofmathe- 

niiOtics. 

Impatient d' arriver. Impatient to arrive. 

Inconciliable avec le bon sens, Irreeoneileable to good senu. 

Indulgent k or pour ses enfans. Indulgent to his children. 

Ing^nieux k tourmentcr, Ingenious in tormenting, 

Inquiet dx voir le cours des Uneasy about the eowse of 

affiures, t^airs, 

Inquiet sua mes enfans, Uneasy about my chMrin, 

Insenmble k la honte, InsenHble to jAome. . 

Insolent avbo son pdre, huoleni to hisfaUur, 

Interees^ k votre succds, Interested » your sueeeu. 



Int or sss d dans one affkirt, Concerned in an affaer, 

Paressenz d' ^crire, Leuy nr wriiing, 

PoU Avio les dames, PolUe to l&e Miise, 
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Propre a la guerre, Fit for war. 

Ravi DE vous voir, Overjoyed to see ymi, 

Redevable de votre Education, Indebted vovl your education. 

Sensible a vos bont^s. Sensible of your kindness, 

Sourd a ma voix, Heedless of my voice, 

Surpris de la nouvelle, Surprised at the news. 

N. B. Past participles require the same prepositions as verbs, 
for which particular rules are given. 

Remark 1. Many adjectives according to the manner in 
which they are used, require the preposition de or d before 
a verb ; viz. the preposition de, when the verb that follows 
the adjective in English is qualified by that adjective, and 
the preposition d, when the adjective qualifies a noun 
either expressed or understood. The same adjectives re- 
quire the preposition d before nouns or pronouns. 

Ex. It is good to eat fruit. (To eat fruit is good.) 
11 est bon de manger du/ruit. 
That fruit is good to eat, 
Ce fruit est bon a manger. 

N. B. In the first of these two phrases, the verb to be being 
impersonal, the pronoun it is expressed by il, 

Tho learner must look at what is said of the impersonal verbs, page 
118, unless he obtains a short explanation from the teacher, which will 
be sufficient for the present. 

Remark 2. As it is a general rule that an adjective qua- 
lifying a following infinitive is connected with it by the 
preposition cZe, many ad jectives have two regimens, and 
govern two different prepositions in the same sentence. 

Ex. It is dangerous for young people to be far from their parents 
II est dangereux pour lesjeunes aens n'lfre loire de leur parens 

N.B. The preposition de and a, will be spoken of under the 
head of that part of speech. 

Rule. A noun may be governed by two adjectives, pro- 
vided they do not require different regimens; as, cethomme 
est utile et cher d safamille, that man is useful and dear to 
his family ; but it would be incorrect te say, cet homme est 
utile et cheri de safamUle, that man is useful and beloved 
by his family : because the adjective utile governs the pre- 
position d, and chert governs de. 

Why are some adjectives s(»netimes followed by de and sometimes by ^ ? 
*— And when is one (^ these propositions to be used in preference to the 
other ?— 'Can an adjective be followed by two prepositions?— Are adjec* 
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EXERCISE. 

The verb venir, to come, page 123. 

Captain Fitch was absent from tho city, but I wrote to him 
that I was impatient to see him 4 and he came last night, very 
much surprised, as he said, at my impatience. But he was over- 
joyed to learn that his brother had written to me, and added, 
that he was sensible of my attention, and of his fault. When I 
come here I always dine well, and yet I am not accustomed to 
your dishes. Do you not think they are preferable to the daily 
fare of your boardinff-house ? Your brother will come to-night, 
1 hope, and we will learn news of our friends. I am curious to 
know how John, who is celebrated for his impatience, has re- 
ceived that young man, who is liable to show contempt for 
strangers. Ho always comes to church early, and that seems 
incompatible with his other habits, for ho is never punctual in 
fulfilling his duties. James's master came yesterday, and told 
nic that he is uneasy about your nephews. They are lazy in 
studying tlicir lessons, insolent to their teachers, and insensible 
to punishment. I am indebted to you for your attention. They 
will not be fit for commerce, and it would be better for their 
father to send them to war. It is not good for children to eat 
80 miicji fruit. Your advertisement has been inserted in the 
papci. That man was blind in his desires, although bowed 
down under the weight of years. That fight was a spectacle 
horrible to look at. It is dreadful for a man not to be able to 
move. The doctor has not yet come. Is he generally punctual 
in vipiting his patients. 

SECTION V. 
OF ADJECTIVES OF MEASURE. 

There is a difference in construction between the French 
and the English manner of expressing measure or dimen^ 
sioii, which will be well understood by comparing thef(k- 
lowing phrases : 

A tower two hundred feet high, or in height. 

Une tour de deux cents pieds de haut, or hauteur ; or, ^ i ■ 

line tour haute de deux cents pieds, 

N. B. The first mode is the more elegant. 

When the English phrase is constructed with the verb 
to be, it is translated into French by the verb avoir : as 
follows : 

Tho walls of our hovse are two feet thick. 

Les mura de notre maiton ont deux pieds d* ipaisseur, 

lives of measure expressed in French as they are in English ?— Give 
an bxamplc of the adjective of measure in French ?— How is the con- 
junction and often expressed ?— How is the preposition in expressed 
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Remark I. The conjunction and, when it connects the 
different measures of the same object, is often expressed by 
sur. 

Remark 2. The preposition in, used when mentioning 
dimension, is translated by de, 

Ex. Three feet in diameter. Trois pieds de diameire, 

EXERCISE. 

The derivatives of venir, page 124, 

Will twenty men be sufficient for digging a ditch thirty feet 
wide, three feet deep, and two hundred feet long, if thirty men 
dug a ditch a hundred and fifty feet long, thirty-six feet wide, and 
five feet deep ? The Ganges is in that place twenty miles wide. We 
agreed that he should supply me with sticks of wood two feet 
long, and these sticks are three feet and a half long. That table 
which is but three feet wide, does not suit me. I have seen, in 
Ohio, trees three hundred feet high, and forty-five in circum- 
ference. A certain navigator speaks of a tree two hundred 
and ninety feet high, and eighteen in diameter. When he came 
back^i they shut him in a dark prison, which was scarcely four 
feet high and three wide. 

ADJECTIVES OF NUMBER. 

All that has been said of the adjectives of number (see 
page 71, and following) must now be remembered. 

Rule. When mentioning the days of the month, the 
French make use of the cardinal number instead of the 
ordinal number, and say le onze Avril, the eleventh of 
April, and not le onziemej le vingt cinq du mois pro- 
chain, the twenty-fifth of next month, and not le vingt- 
cinquieme, &c. Except, however, that instead of Vun du 
mois, they say le premier, the first day of, &c., and some- 
times le second, though not so well, for le deux. 

Remark. The English preposition of, when immediately 
followed by the name of a month, is most generally omitted 
in French, as above, le onze Avril, instead of le onze d' 
AvriL 

Rule. The cardinal numbers are also used for the or- 
dinal, in speaking of the order of the sovereigns ; as, Louis 
Seize, George Trois s Louis the Sixteenth, George the 
Third. Except the first two of the series ; as Henri pre- 
mier, George second, Henry the first, George the second. 

when mentioning dimensions or measure?— In what instance are the 
ordinal numbers translated into French by the cardinal ? — ^Bk>w do ^ou 
translate into French Charles the First ? — Are collective, distributive, . 
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The emperor, Charles thefift\ and pope Sixtus the fifth, 
are known under the names of Charles-quint and Sixte' 
quint, as a distinction from other sovereigns. 

EXERCISE, 

The verb teniry to hold, and its derivatives, pages 123 and 124. 

He died on the fifteenth of January, and was buried on the 
seventeenth. My father will be here on the fifth of next month. 
Come on the first of July, and I will be disengaged. The un- 
fortunate Louis the Sixteenth was led to the scaffold on the 
twenty-first of January, one thousand seven hundred and 
ninety-throe. Francis the First and Charles the Fifth, were 
worthy rivals. When that warrior died, ho was holding in his 
hand the portrait of his wife. This house belongs to me since 
the eleventh of June. He obtained her consent on the sixth of 
August, eifrjiteen hundred knd twenty-one, and became her 
husband on tlie fourteenth of the same month. Louis the 
Twelfth, a king of France, was surnamed the father of his 
people. His note will become due on the twenty-first of next 
Soptcmhor, ])ut he will pay me in October, for I know that he 
has no money now. How did you spend the fourth of July? 
Henry the Fourth was one of the J)cst kings of France ; but 
Louis the Eleventh was extremely cruel. 

SECTION VL 

OF COLLECTIVE, DISTRIBUTIVE, AND PROPORTIONAL 

NUMBERS. 

All tlu^ above numbers are nouns and not adjectives. 
('ollcctive numbers are those which express a certain 
quantity forming a whole. They are as follows. 



unite 


unit 


quarantame 


two score 


couple 


couple 


cinquantaine 


two score and 


trio 


trio 




a half 






soixantaine 


three score 


derai-douz! 


line half a dozen 


un cent 


one hundred 


hiiitaine 


week 




precisely 


neuvaine 


nine dayt of 


centaine 


one hundred 




praytr 


on millier 


one thousand 


dizaine 


half a score 


myriade 


one myriad 


douzaine 


dozen 


million 


one miUion 


quinzaine 


fifteen, a 


milliard, or 


one thousand 




fortnight 


billion 


fniUions 


vingtaino 


a score 


trillion 


tHllion 


trentaine 


a score and a 
half 







and proportional numbers, nouni, or adjectives?-— How are collective num- 
btrt uied ?— What sense have they generally ?— By what mutt they be 
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The above numbers, except in trade, have a doubtful sig' 
nification. Thus une vingtaine de personnes means about 
twenty persons. 

But dlzaine, douzaine, used in trade, signify exactly ten 
and twelve ; un cent, un millier, one hundred, one thou- 
sand ; the two latter are also used for a hundred pounds, 
and a thousand pounds. 

Collective numbers take the sign of the plural and must 
be connected with the following nouns by tjie preposition 
de ; as, trots douzaines d^atvfs, three dozens of eggs; des 
myriades dHnsectes, myriads of insects. 

They must also take the preposition de before other num- 
bers ; as, une dizaine de mille dollars, about ten thousand 
dollars. 

These numbers, being nouns and not adjectives, cannot 
be used without being determined by An article or some of 
the adjectives which determine nouns. But, excei^i dizaine, 
douzaine, cent, and millier, they are scarcely ever preceded 
by any other article or adjective than un, or vve, or by the 
preposition par, by 5 ^%une soixantaine, about three score, 
par cinquantaines, by fifties. 

As for dizaine, douzaine, cent and 7?////z*er, which express 
precise numbers, they are determined by any of the articles 
or adjectives 5 as, cette douzaine de litres, that dozen books, 
le cent de paille que vous me vendites, the hundred weight 
of straw which you sold me, &c. 

The distributive numbers are those wliich express the 
different pai'ts of a whole; as, la moitie, the half; le tiers, 
the third ; le quart, the quarter ; un cinquicme, a fifth ; and 
so on, always using ordinal numbers, as in English. 

Distributive numbers take the sign of the plural ; as, les 
quatre cinquicmes, four- fifths. 

N. B. The learner must observe the difference between the 
adjective demi, half, and the substantive moitiL The foraier 
is always followed a noun which it qualifies, as, une demi-gottrde^ 
half a dollar ; or which is understood, as, un mille et demi^ for 
un mille et un demi-mille^ one mile and a half; while moitie, 
^eifig* a noun, not only does not qualify, but also may itself be 
qualified ; as, la pluj grosse moitii^ the larger half. 

Proportional numbers denote the progressive increase of 
things. They are le double, the double ; le triple, the treble; 
le quadruple, le quintuple, le sextuple, le decuple, ten fold ; 
le centuple, a hundred fold. 

determined /-~By what are they followed 7 — ^What do distributive num- 
bers signify. — ^What is the difference between Wioitii and dein ? 
What are ^i^naortional nnmbers ?— >Are they as oumeroii* in I^^Nich as 
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The following are very seldom used. Septuple, seven- 
fold ; octuple, eightfold ; nonuple, nine fold. 

Proportional numbers cannot extend further than the 
above few, not being, as in English, formed from the cardi- 
nal numbers. They may be translated into French as in 
the following oxaniplo. 

Those seeds will bring forth thirty fold. 
Ces graines rapporteront trente pour un. 

There is also another kind of number which requires the 
attention of the learner. Some grammarians call it the num- 
ber of repetition. 

Ex. : uno fois onc6_ 

deux fois twice 

trois fois thrice or three times. 

quatro fois four times 

and so an, always using the word fois for the English word 
ti fries. 

N. B. The adverb morCj after these numbers is preceded 
by the preposition de; a««, ten times more, dix foisde plus; 
but the phras(} is more generally construed with encore, as 
follows : o/icc more, encore une fois. 

EXERCISE. 

Tho verboMi'Wr, to open, and derivatives pages 121 and 122. 

How many vgga shall I put into your basket? three dozen or 
two score ? Wo discovered about sixty men on a plain, we sent 
a dozen drairoons against that troop, and after a fight of about 
fifteen ininuies, they abandoned the field of battle. They 
opened their store on the first of May, and on the twentieth of 
August following thoy had sold goods for about thirty thou- 
sand dollars. They possess now three millions of francs. 
We will discover the land within a fortnight. When I open the 
door you always scold me. Open it entirely then : but do not 
leave it half opened. I told you the same thing twice yester- 
day and I repealed it throe times more to day. T want a thou- 
sand nails. The half of four is two. The three-fifths of twenty- 
five are fifteen. The seventh of twenty-eight is equal to the 
tenth of forty, or to the two thirds of six, or to tho fourth of six- 
teen. If you give your money to the poor, God will return 
you double. This corn will yield a hundred fold. My money 
will bring the quadruple. If, instead of reading your lesson 
two or three times, you had taken tlie book ten or twelve 
times, you would not have been punished. The seeds that 
fell into good ground broucrht forth sixty fold. If you go there 
once more, you will be fatigued. 

in English 7 — Why? — What are the numbers of repetition ? — How is 
more expressed aAer these nunibers ? 
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N. B. It will be necessary to discontinue for awhile the study 
of the irregpular verbs, in order to learn the different kinds of 
verbs which will soon be wanted. The irregular verbs will be 
re-assumed as 40on as the learner may have become able to 
use any of the different kinds of verbs. Industrious scholars 
may nevertheless learn in the lists pages 121, 123, 126, 129 and 
132, all those withwhich they might wieh to be acquainted. 



CHAPTER IV. 

OF THE PRONOUNS. 
SECTION I. 

PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

Of the repetition of Personal Pronouns. 

Rule 1. The personal pronouns of the first and second 
person, nominative to verbs, are repeated before every verb 
to which they are nominatives in the sentence. 

Ex. : I went to his house and gave him your letter. 
J'allai a sa maison etje lui donnai votrt leiire. 

You saw him and did not bow to him. 
Vous le vttes et vousnp le saludtes pas. 

N. B. Many of the French waiters suppress these pronouns for 
elegancy or sound's sake when the verbs are in the same tense 
and all affirmative; but as this is a mere matter of taste, stran- 
gers are advised always to repeat the pronouns of these per- 
sons. 

Rule 2. The pronouns of the third person are not gene- 
rally repeated before every verb ; but they must be, 

1. When the verbs have different objectives. 

2. When one of the verbs is affirmative and another 

negative, 

3. When the verbs are separated by incidental sentences, 

and 

4. When they are too distant from one another. 

£x. : He came and told me. II vint et me dit. 

He wishes and wishes not. Jl veut et il ne veut pas. 



What are the pronouns that must be repeated before every verb when 
nominatives ? — ^What are those that may not be repeated ? — In what in- 
stances must the pronouns of the third person be repeated ?— Miut all 
pronouns when objectives be repeated with every verb ?— Are the per- 
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She saw you and spoke to me. 
Elle vous vit et elle me parla. 
He broke my watch, while I was absent, and sent it to his 

watchmaker. 
// casta ma montre pendant que fitais absent et il Venvoya a 
son horloger. 

N. B. If the personal pronoun which is repeated be preceded 
by a conjunction, it is better to repeat the conjunction also. 

Rule 3. All personal pronouns which are objectives to 
several verbs, must be repeated before each verb. 

Ex. : They seized and imprisonned him. 
II k saisircnt et Vimprisonntnnt. 

Remark. When the two verbs are in the imperative, in 
the same person and joined together by the conjunction et 
or on it is considered elegant to place the second pronoun 
before the verb. 

Ex. : Polish and rcpolish it continually. 
Poli'fS'Z-le sayis-ccfise et le repolissez. 

KXERCISE. 

Tho IrniiK^r must )>o able to iisr the verb se repentir^ to repent, affir* 
mativtly, |iti.ro 115, and must undorstand all that is haid of pronominal 
verb?. 

I will Bjudy and learn my lesson to night. That yotmg lady is 
extremely amiable, but, I think that you admire and flatter her 
too much. Wf met your brother and bowed to him, but be looked 
al us and walked as if he wished to insult us. He shall repent 
of hat rudeness. Speak to him or write to him on that subject, 
lie told me that he had met two persons who had bowed to him, 
l)ut that he looked at them and did not know them. She offends 
her mother and afterwards repents. Then she cries, she does 
not eat, hIic ol)tains pardon for her fault, and soon after commits 
it again. Mary', you shall take those spoons and put them in 
my drawer immediately. They have repented and promised 
that they would be better. He flatters and praises me. She 
has encourged and rewarded me generously. She has pleased 
and charmed me. 

SECTION II. 

P.VRTICULAR RULES ON THE PRONOUNS. 

Tlie personal pronouns, either nominative or objective to 
the verbs, are not always expressed according to the list 
given in the first part, as will be explained in this chapter. 
In many circumstances they must be used as in the follow- 
ing li.-t: 

•onal pronouns ahvavs expressed as marked in the first part of this gram- 

18* 
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I or me is expriBflsed by moi 

thou " thee " ioi 

he " him " lui 

she ^^ her *' die 

we •* us " nous 



you 



" t)OW« 



they or them (mew.) " ««« 

they " them (/em.) " dies 

N. B. The pronouns it and t^em, standing ibr things, when ob- 
jectives to a proposition, will be the subject of a special article. 

Rule. Personal pronouns goveiPhed by a prposition are 
expressed as in the above list. 

Remark. This will be an appropriate place to say that 
after several verbs which require to be foUowed by the pre- 
position d, that preposition does not establish such a rela- 
tion between the noun or pronoun following it, that this 
noun or pronoun might be considered an objective indi- 
rect to the verb. This noun or pronoun is therefore ob- 
jective to the preposition d only, and must, when it is a 
pronoun, be used as directed in the above rule, and placed 
after that preposition. 

The nefuter verbs falling under this remark, are prin- 
cipally aller d, to go to, and all those of motion after which 
to has the sense of towards, pen ser d, to think of, and all 
those expressing thoughts, boire d, to drink to, and recourir 
d, to have recourse to. 

Ex. : I went to hira. J^allai a tut. 

Think of me, Pensez a moi. 

EXERCISE. 

The learner must have written and learnt the verh se rappeler, to re- 
member as directed page 116. * 

Your brothers wish to have an explanatioa with me because 
you told them that J had spoken against them ; but you shall 
repent of your base conduct, because I will speak to him of you. 
Your sister does not always go with ladies, for I remember 
that I saw a gentleman with her yesterday. O, God ! wilt 
thou not have mercy upon us, when we sincerely repent ? Re- 
member that I can punish you. Come to me. These letters 
were for me, and that young man opened them. You shall not 
do that in spite of me. He does not come with him. We have 
repented, and have abandoned our guilty companions : now we 
are happy without them. These ladies were this morning in 
Broadway, and had their children with them. You rememb^ 
when they said that they could not go out without their hus- 
bands; this morning they were without them. I will remem* 

mar ?— When are they expressed according to the list placed abors ?— 
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bor your goodness. Was he before her, or she before him ? 
I did not obierre them, because they were behind me. I thought 
of you yesterday ; did you think of me ? Tes, we drank to you. 

OENBRAL KULB RELATINQ TO THB VBE OF THE PERSONAL PRO- 
NOUNS. 

It is a general principle, that the French personal pro- 
nouns^'e, tu^il^dind ils,whic\\ are always nominatives to verbs, 
cannot be used, unless they are followed, or imnediately 
preceded^ (as in interrogative sentences) by a verb which 
is in the nvmber and person that they require. 

Should tho above rule be not strictly observed, there would be 
no agreement between the verb and the pronoun. For instance, 
if you translate you and I will go^ by vous ttfirai^ it will be per- 
ceived that the verb irai is in tho singular, while the two pro- 
nouns, vous and ye, form a plural number. If, considering vous 
and ye equivalent to ire, you say vous etfirons^ the singular pro- 
noun je will bo followed by a verb in the plural, which conse- 
quently will not agree with it. The following rules will explain 
sill the difficulties. 

Rule 1. Whenever two or more pronouns of the first 
and second person are nominatives to the same verb, or 
when one or several pronouns of the first or second person, 
accompanied by one or more nouns, are nominatives to the 
same verl) ; as you^ your brother^ and I will ffo, these pro- 
nouns must be translated into French as if they were ob- 
jectives to a proposition, and, as they cannot, under that 
form, be considered nominatives to the verb, a pronoun, 
representing all the nominatives, (either 7ious or vous) and 
used in apposition to them, must be introduced into the 
sentence, and become the nominative to the verb. 

N. B. J^ous is used when I or^we is among the nominatives, 
and vous when there is no prouoiui of the first person, buteither 
thou or you. 

Remark. It is generally indifferent to1)egin tlie sentence 
by nous or votis, or by the real nominatives to the verb. 
Yet, if, on account of the above rules, 7ioi(s or vans was to 
appear twice in tliephrase,it would be better to conuuence the 
sentence by the pronoun introduced, as the nominative to 
the verb, because that construction would prevent all the 
pronoun:* from coming together. 



What arc the cases in which Uio pronouns j€j tUy il, and Us cannot be 
used, althou^^h nominatives to verbs.— How can a phrase be translated in- 
to French, when a verb has several nominatives ? — What i, tho pecttU- 
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Ex. : Tou, he, and I shall go, 

Vbus^ lui^ et moi, nou» iront^ or, JVotii irons, vow^ luif ei 

moi. 
You and his brother will succeed, 
Vous riussires^ vous et ton frere^ or, Vous et son frire^ 
vous riu4sirez. 

Rule 2. When two or more pronouns of the third per- 
son are nominatives to the same verb or one or more pro- 
nouns accompanied by one or ifiore nouns, are nominatives 
to the same verb, these pronouns must be used as if they 
were objectives to a preposition and the verb must be placed 
immediately after the nominatives, in the third person plu- 
ral. The pronoun which, in the instances mentioned in 
Rule 1, it is necessary to introduce as the nominative to the 
verb, is understood when all the pronouns are of the third 
person. 

Br.t in some instances elegance or perspicuity requires 
that they should all be placed after the verb. That con- 
struction, however, is most generally indifferent. In this 
case,of course, the verb cannot be used first without a no- 
minative, and a pronoun of the third person, used in appo- 
sition witli tlie other pronouns or nouns and agreeing with 
them in g(Muler, must be used for that purpose. 

Ex. : He and she will corae, 

Lui et ille viendront^ or, Us viendronl, luiet elle^ 

His father and I arrived first, 

Soji pere et moi nous urrirdmes les premiers^ or, &c. 

Remark. In some phrases, although a verb has several 
nominatives, one of these seems to be the principal object, 
to which tlie otliers are but accessory. Then the verb may 
agree with that nominative alone, which is repeated after 
the verb, and is then followed by the other pronouns or 
nouns, all expressed as if they were objectives to a prepo- 
sition. 

Ex. : He and his servants were taken, or^ He was taken, he 
and his servants, 
Ilfut priSf lui et ses domestiques, 

N. B. As for the order of the pronouns or nouns, the person 
spoken to is always placed first, and the person who speaks 
names himself last, unless the other pronouns or nouns represent 
very inferior persons. 

Remark. Should the verb be pronominal^ the pronoun 



arity of the pronouns of the third person ? — ^What is the case in which a 
rerb may be used in the singular although it has several nominatives ?— 
Which person must be named first, and which last ? — How are several 
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introduced into the phrase should be accompanied by its 
corresponding objective pronoun, and in order to avoid the 
meeting of so many pronouns, the phrase should commence 
with the pronominal verb. 

Ex. : Your sister and you remember my name, 

f^ouM V0U8 rappeles mon nom, vous et voire sceur. 

Rule 3. When several personal pronouns, or nouns and 
pronouns, are all direct objectives to the same verb, they 
must be translated into French as if they were objectives to 
prepositions, but a pronoun representing them all must be 
introduced into the sentence, and be used as the objective 
to the verb, in apposition to the true objectives which must 
come immediately after the verb. 

The pronouns thus introduced may be nous, vous, and 
les, according to what pronouns are used in the sentence, as 
was explained in regard to nominatives. 

Remark. Should the objectives be indirect, the phrase 
should be construed as above, but the preposition d must be 
used and repeated before each of the pronouns. 

Ex. : He invited you and me, II nous invita vous et moi^ 
I love her and her sister equally, 
Je Its aime elle et sa saur 6galement, 
I was speaking to you and to her, 
Je vous parlais a vous et a elle. 

Remark. If there be among the objectives, one upon 
Avhich the sense of the verb seems to fall particularly, and 
to which the others seem to be accessory, that objective 
may be placed alone before the verb, but must be repeated 
after it, with the other pronouns or nouns, all expressed as 
if they were objectives to a preposition. 

Ex. : We will receive him and his friends, 
JVbw* le recevrons lui et ses amis, 

N.B. The adjective bothia seldom expressed in French in these 
phrases. 

EXERCISE. 

The learner must have written and learnt the verb «e trompeTf nega- 
tively, as directed page 117. 

You, she, and I will write our letters to* night, and while he 
and all his friends will be hurrying themselves to-morrow, we 
will take a carriage and go to the country. Peter and 1 made 
a mistake yesterday while coimting that money. You and he 
will aceompany me to the museum. He and she will pay the 

■ *■ ■ - — ■ _ - ■■■-_■ ■ ... 

Cronouns placed when they are all objectives to the same verb 7— Can one 
e placed b«fore, and the others after ?-~Explain how 7— Can you give a 
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debts of their brother. You, he, his brother, sister, and I, are all 
contented. You and I will soon learn French. You and he did 
not make a mistake when you said that I had lost twentj-five 
dollars. Yet I cannot know how you and he remembered the 
money which I had put upon the table. I despise him and all 
his admirers. She and her husband never make mistakes in 
their bills. Let us not make mistakes if we speak to that genw 
tlemen and his brother. Please to present my compliments to 
her and her mother, and give them my father's letters. He in- 
sulted both you and me by that refusal. If you esteem that man 
you will excuse him and his children. Did she not receive you 
and her very well. You were not mistaken, but her brothers 
were there, and I thanked both her and them. 

N. B. The Rule respecting the place of several pronouns, some being 
direct and others indirect objectives to the same verb, will be found Sec- 
tion III. of this Chapter. 

According to the general rule, the personal pronouns 
ought to be used as objectives to prepositions in all the 
phrases, an example of which is given below, and in all 
those, in which a pronoun is not immediately followed or 
preceded by the verb of which it is the nominative or ob- 
jective. 

Ea. : Moi ! qui suis son fils, I who am his son. 

Eux qui se sont trompes, They who have been mistaken. 

Moi ! lui parler, // speak to him ! 

II est plus sage quo toi, He is wiser than thou. 

C'est lui, // is he. 

Qui parle ? Eux, moi, Who speaks 7 They^ I, 

Qui a-t-il puni? moi, Whom has he punished? Me. 

Je ne connais que lui, / know but him. 

Remark. The same pronouns are used in apposition to 
the nominative or objective pronouns, when we wish to 
mark a certain distinction between persons, in which case 
the emphasis is laid, in English, upon the pronouns. These 
pronouns are then placed before the verb in French. 

Ex : He was on horseback and I was on foot, 
II itait a cheval et moifHais a pied. 
They rewarded her and tliey punished him, 
Elle Us la r^compenserent, et lui its le punirent. 

The pronouns of the third person, thus used, may stand 
for the nominative to the verb, which need ni>t be repeated, 
but is then understood. 



few examples of phrases in which the personal pronoun, nominative to a 
verb, is expressed as if it were objective to a preposition ? — ^What is the 
cause of that ? — ^H«w can you, in a phrase^ direct the attention io the no* 
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Ex. : She scolded him and they whipped him, 
Elle It gronda ei eux It battirent. 

The pronouns are also, in familiar sentences, used by re- 
petion or superfluity. 

Ex,: Je pretends, Moi, I do maintain. 

Mcttez-Moi cet homme en prison, 
Put that man in prison. 
Oui, je le punirai, lui, Yes^ I shall punish him. 

Rule. The pronoun you placed in apposition to a noun 
that follows it, and used as an apostrophe, is translated into 
French as in the following example. This rule must be 
applied to all other pronouns, used in the same manner. 

Ex. : You fool! B^te que vous ites! 

EXERCISE. 

The verb se porter j interrogatively, as directed page 117. 

How do you do, sir, you who take so much care of your health? 
1 ! take care of my health ! you are mistaken, sir. Why do you 
not address your question to your brother ? It is he who is al- 
ways careful of his person. He ! indeed you do not know him 
then. He, who is your brother, would not lend you two hun- 
dred dollars without taking your note. Do you think that these 
irentlemen will be more successful than I, because I have not 
been as prudent as they. How does your mother do ? She is 
well, but I am not as strong as she is, by haff. Who knocks at 
llie door? I, You coward ! can you not go to your room alone. 
Ho was on the tree, and I was receiving the fruit; you saw but me, 
and you scolded me, while you praised him for his good conduct. 
That poor man will go crazy, if he goes to your house once 
mt)re. Your brothers and sister tease him too much ; they 
accuse him, she takes his part, and he hardly knows where 
he is. 

OF THE PRONOUNS mysclf^ thyself^ Ac. 

These pronouns are expressed as follows : 

myself moi-mime ourselves noui-vime 

thyself loi-mime yourself vous-mime 

himself lui-mime yourselves vous-mimet 

herself clle-mime themselves, m. eux'mimet 

ourself nouM-mime themselves,/, dles-mlmes 

Remark. It has been seen, under the head of reflective 
verbs, that the above pronouns are expressed by rne^ te, se, 
&c., when they are objectives to a reflective verb; but that 
manner of expressing them extends no further, and my9elf, 

minaiive pronouns ?— When are th« pronouBs myielff thytt{f, &c, ex- 
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thyself^ &c., are expressed as above, in all other instances ; 
as follows. 

Rule. Myself, thyself &c., are translated by moi-mime, 
toi-meme, &c., whenever they are used in apposition to a 
noun or a personal pronoun, or when they are objectives to 
a preposition, or placed after but, and, in short, when they 
are not objectives to a reflective verb. 

The same pronouns are sometimes even joined with re- 
flective verbs. 

Ex. I will do it myself. Je leferai moi mime. 
They have insulted the king himself. 
[Is ont insulU le roi lui mime. 

EXERCISE. 

The verb se perdre interro-ncgatively as directed, page 117. 

Since I cannot trust my clerks, I will go to the custom-house 
myself, and will speak to the collector himself. We often bring 
trouble upon ourselves. I love but thee, and wish to see but 
thyself. They have ruined themselves, and they can accuse but 
themselves of his misfortunes. I have determined to try that 
experiment. If I ruin myself I will not blame you. Do you not 
find yourself well to-day ? Do that work yourself, you, lazy 
fellow ! Why do you not make haste ? 

OF THE FRENCH PRONOUN OU. 

This pronoun, which is one of the most important in the 
French language, is called indefinite, and would have been 
placed amongst the indefinite pronouns, if it had not been 
thought best to explain its analogy with the other personal 
pronouns. It is called indefinite, as it designates persons 
in a vague and indeterminate manner. 

In English, several modes of expression, particularly the 
passive way, are used, when the person or persons perform- 
ing the action is or are unknown or indeterminate. The 
French use the pronoun on in the same instances. 

This pronoun is always the nominative of the verb, which 
agrees with it in the third person, and is always singular 
although it often conveys the idea of a multitude. In some 
instances, however, on is followed by an adjective or noun 
in the plural number, which takes place when the noun or 
adjective conveys an idea of reciprocity. Its gender is the 
masculine, but there are, however, situations in which it is 
evidently feminine. This is when the sense of the sentence 



preMed by Tnoumitmey toi-mtme, &c. — ^What is the use of the pronoun 
on ?— What is its gender ? — ^Its number ?— Is it ever feminine ?— -Wbt n ? 
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indicates that this pronoun can refer but to women ; theiL 
if any adjective is connected with it, that adjective should 
be put in the feminine. 

On must be repeated before all the verbs, and refer to 
one and the same subject. It cannot in any case be repre- 
sented by z7, e//e, or any other pronoun. 

Ex. OxN est heureux quand on est sage. 
One is happy when he is wise. 

On blames loujours les d^fauts des autres, 
People always blame others^ failings^ 

On travaille nuit ct jour a la tour, 
They work niaht and day at the tower. 

On aimc Ic pero ot on ciaint le fils, 

The father is beloved^ and the son is feared. 

On dit quo nous avons perdii la bataille, 
It is said that toe have lost the baitle. 

On n'est pas toujour s bons amis, 
JMnn are not always good friends* 

On n'est pas toujours jeune et jolie, 
One is not always young and pretty. 

Remark 1. Since on must refer to one and the same 
subject ; the following phrase, it is said that a bank will 
be established, cannot be translated by, on dit qu^ on eta- 
blira une bonque. The second verb must remam in the 
passive voice ; on dit quUine ba'nque sera etablie. 

Remark 2. As this pronoun begins with a vowel, a eupho- 
nical t is prefixed to it in interrogative verbs, as is done 
for the sake of avoiding the hiatus, in the case" of the other 
pronouns of the third person. Ex. a-t-on termini, have they 
terminated. 

In any other part of a sentence when on is preceded 
by a word ending in a vowel which cannot be elided, it is 
generally spelt thus : /'ow, for the sake of euphony. Ex. Si 
l^on parte de moij if they speak of me. Yet the hiatus is 
preferable to a repetition of the I. When, therefore, that 
letter is found in the syllable which follows on^ it is better 
not to use the euplionical /. 

Ex. II alia oil on lui dit quefitais. 

Ho wont where he was told that I was. 

Remark 3. 0?i, being a corruption of homme, the I is 

— Can il be represented by any of the other pronouns? — Can on be used 

for two ditTcrent objects in the same phrase ? — How is on used after a 

verb ending in a vowel ? — How is it used after any other word ending nl 

vowel ?— In what instance ought not the P to be used ?— What are the 

19 
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nothing but a definite article, but it may be called a eupho- 
nical letter, because of the actual use of the word on. 

Remark 4. On account of its etymology this pronoun is 
used only for What can be done by men ; and as its signi- 
fication is vague, it ought not to be used if the English 
pronoun represents persons that are determined by the 
sentence. 

Remark 5. On cannot be followed by a relative pro- 
noun. When the English pronoun one is followed by who, 
&c., it must be translated by quelqu'un, as will be explained 
with the indefinite pronouns. 

Remark 6. It is very common in French to give to the 
pronoun vans a sense of generality, which allows it to be 
used instead of on. This takes plac« in phrases expressing 
doubt, exactly as if the phrase were you, or any other. On 
this account, that construction would be very rude, if the 
phrase were intended to convey an unpleasant meaning. 

Ex. If a person works without being paid, 
Si t'ows travaillez sans itre pay6. 
But not, Si vous volez^ on vous pendra^ 
If a man steal he will bo hung. 
Say, Si Von vole on est pendu. 

exercise. 

The learner must make himself familiar with pronominal verbs. 

One is soon at the bottom of the precipice, if he puts his foot 
on the edge. People think that happiness follows riches, but 
they mistake. When one is rich ke is not always happy. What 
will people say of our family, if you disgrace yourself so? 
Tyrants are flattered, but they are not loved. The power of 
steam was not known before Fulton. Will not the prisoners be 
brought before us? It is reported that the disease has spread 
throughout the country. Was it said how many persons died ? 
Yes ; they said twelve persons a-day at Paterson. Read the 
sign of that tavern, ** Milk and Beer sold here ;" and the inscrip- 
lion of that burying-ground, " Here meri are equal.** I think 
that one cannot gamble and be honest. Why did you not go to 
Broadway, where he is seen twenty times a-day, if you wish to 
spcpk to him ? If I am cheated again this time, I will blame my 
fate. They have built a beautiful house in our neighbourhooa. 
It is said that they are going to sell all that property at auction. 
One is always happy with a good husband. Do they speak 
much at the Exchange of that merchant's failure? Has that 
poor man been assisted in time ? Yes ; he has been carried to 
the hospital. 

instances in which on cannot be used ? — What is the pronoun that has 
also a general sense?— What are tho instances in which it would be 
wrong to use it ? — Is there not another way of expressing the phrases 
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Remark. Phrases in which the agent of the action is 
unknown, or is not mentioned, are not always in French 
construed by the aid of the pronoun on. The learner must 
be aware of this if he has read attentively the explanations 
on the passive reflective and the impersonal reflective verbs. 
But as this subject is very closely connected with what fol- 
lows, it is better to read first the following explanations, 
after which proper directions will be given. 

OF THE PRONOUN Se AND 80i, 

This pronoun is called reflective, as it marks the relation 
of a person to himself. 

Se or «', is used with reflective verbs, and answers for 
himself, herself itself, and themselves: with reciprocal 
verbs, and answers for one another, each other ; and with the 
essential pronominal verbs with which it is superfluous. 

It has an intimate relation to the pronoun on, of which 
it may be considered as the objective, and after which it 
has always the sense of one^s-self since on is invariably 
singular. 

Ex, One finds himself (one's self) exposed to danger. 
On se troure erposf. au danger. 

Se answers both as a direct or indirect objective, and 
follows, respecting its place, the same rules that govern 
the personal pnmouns. It is not necessary to repeat it in 
several successive compound tenses, unless it be objective, 
direct with one, and indirect with another. 

Soi, which always signifies one^s-self or itself, hwi which 
stands also for themselves, is only employed after ])reposi- 
tions, or after (jye, but; and on the same occasions as the 
pronouns, page 210. 

Soi, may be used instead of lui, and elle, in order to 
avoid equivocation ; but Ixd-mtme or clle-mtme, answer 
better than soi, when himself or herself is used in the 
English phrase. 

Ex. He speaks but of himself. 

// neparle que de soiy and better il ne parte qve de lui mfme. 
L'avare qui a un fits prodigue n^aniasse ni pour soi, ni pour 

lui. 
The miser who has a prodigal son, hoards up neither for the 
latter nor for himself. 

without determining the agent of the actions ?— What is the peculiarity 
of «e and soi ? — How are these pronouns called ?-~When is se used?— 
When soi ?— Has se or soi any relation to on or any of the inde6mtc 
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Soi is often followed by the word mime, as, soi-meme^ 
one's-self, and then can be used without being preceded 
by a preposition; as, un ami est un autre soi-meme, a 
friend is a second self. 

Remark. Se and soi are the only pronouns that can be 
used in relation to o/i, and to all indefinite pronouns as 
will be hereafter explained- 

N. B. The learner will have to look at the explanations, 
at page 113, on the passive reflective verbs, and at those at 
page 119, on the impersonal reflective verbs, before writing the 
following exercise, which is to be written on these difficulties. 

N. B. Remember that one^s is expressed by son^ sa, ses^ the 
only pronoun which can be used in relation to on^ or any inde- 
fioite person. 

EXERCISE. 

When one speaks against his neighbour, he speaks against 
himself. Gold is found in dififerent parts of the world. The 
sugar cane is cultivated with success in the island of Marti- 
nique. People always act first for themselves in this world. 
When one sees himself the dupe of a quack, he dares not men- 
tion it. Those pills are taken before breakfast. A report was 
spread in the city that the army had met the enemy, and had 
gained a great advantage. More crimes are committed In 
Havana than here. Great events are preparing in Europe. 
When one thinks that he loves a woman, he often loves but him- 
self. He has covered himself with shame, and has drawn upon 
himself the hatred of the nation. When one is often alone, he 
becomes queer in bis manners. He promised that he would 
speak for her, and spoke for himself. It is cruel to lose one's 
children by one's own fault. 

OF THE PRONOUNS en AND y. 

If no example on the pronoun it, when indirect objective 
has been given, it is because that pronoun, when preceded 
in English by the prepositions q/*and to, is represented in 
French by two words, en and y. 

En signifies, of it, from it, with it, about it, and of them, 
from, them, &c., and is applied to things and animals. 

y means to it, at it, to them, at them, but it is not ap- 
plied to animals, for which lui or leur are used. 

These pronouns are placed in the same manner as the 
personal pronouns. The elision of the personal pronouns, 
and of the negative ne, takes place before en and y. 



pronouns ? — Does not aoi sometimes stand for him or her 1 — ^When ?— 
What do the pronouns en and « stand for ?— What are they called ?— 
How are they used ?•— Can en be appUed to animals ?— Can y be ap- 
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Ex. J^EN parle, I speak of it. 

Ajoutez-y du sucre. j^dd sugar to it. 

N. B. Although according to the definition given in this 
grammar, page 74, of the indirect objectives to the verb, the 
pronoun en could not bo called indirect objective, yet it is better 
to give it that name in parsing for shortness sake, since en, sig- 
nifying ofit^ cannot be the objective direct to the verb. This is 
the only exception of this kind. 

Should the verb which precedes the pronouns en and y, 
in the second person singular of the imperative mood, 
end in e mute, this e would suffer no elision ; and in order 
to prevent the meeting of the two vowels, an s should be 
added to the verb. 

Lx. Parles-on Ti ton pere, Speak of it to thy father, 

Cctto raison est bonne, cddes-y. That reason is good, yield 

to it. 

N. B. The u>.' of en and y is very extensive and will be explained in 
ils placo. 

EXERCISE. 

Till* verb n^cn uller, to go away, as explained, page 117. 

Wc went away before the end of the service; for it was very 
tirnsonio, and we thought tliat we never should see the end of 
it. Give mo that penknife, I will mend my pen with it. Gen- 
thmcn, I will read to you the fourth chapter of INlatthtw, and I 
will add to it my own reflections. Let us go away ; that music 
is horrible; I am tired of it. These horses are overheated, do 
not give them water now. Happiness was not destined fbr 
men ; they aspire to it, but they often sacrifice their actual com- 
fort to the hope of reaching it, and they die without obtaining 
the j)osse«Rion of it. They have not gone away ; I am sure of 
it. 1 hit the tree ; I aimed at it. That sum of money is not the 
whole of your debt. Add ten dollars to it. lam going, since 
you have no objection to it. This problem is not difficuTt : find 
(thou) the solution of it. Think (thoii^ of it; give (thou) thy 
attention to it ; and tell us the result of it. 

SECTION in. 

OF THE PLACE OF TWO PRONOUNS ONE BEING OBJEC- 
TIVE DIRECT AND THE OTHER INDIRECT. 

Nothing has yet been said concerning the arrangement of two 
pronouns, one of which is direct objective, and the other indi- 



plied to animals ? — What is to be observed when the second person sin- 
gular of the imperative of a verb, ends in e mute before en and y ?— HaTt- 
not these pronouns a more extensive use ? 

19* 
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rect objective to the same verb. This subject, for the onder- 
standiog of which it was necessary to possess the knowledge of 
various difficulties, will now be explained. 

The learner must be sure that he remembers the rules page 
76, respecting the place of the personal pronouns, when objec- 
tives to verbs, before he passes to the following rules. 

Remark. When one of two pronouns, objectives to the 
same verb, is an objective direct, and the other, an indirect 
objective, it is very important to know to what persons the 
direct objective belongs. 

Rule 1. When the direct objective is a pronoun of the 
first ov second person fivia pronoun must be placed,and used 
with the verb whatever be its tense and person, as if there 
were no indirect objective. This indirect objective is con- 
sidered as that of the preposition d,which must be expressed 
in the sentence, and after which, the pronoun takes the form 
of a pronoun after a preposition. Both the preposition k 
and the pronoun are placed after the verb, and as near as pos- 
sible. 

Ex. : He compares me to you, // me compare a vous. 

Have I recommended you to her. 
Vous ai'je recommande a ellef 
Introduce me to them, Prisenies-moi a eux. 

Remark 1. The reflective pronoun se, when objective 
direct, requires the indirect objective to be used in the same 
manner as when it comes with a pronoun of the first and 
second person. 

Se is considered objective direct with essential pronomi- 
nal verbs. 

Ex. : Ho gave himself up to her. 
// se soumit a elle, 

N. B. The above rule is applicable to pronominal verbs, re- 
specting which a remark will be made after the exercise which 
follows Rule 2. 

Rule 2. When the direct objective is a pronoun of the 
third person, (except however se) both the direct and indi- 
rect objectives are used in connection with the verb : that is 
to say, they arc both placed before it, except, as usual, when 
the verb is in the imperative aflirmative : and they do not 
therefore take the form of pronouns after prepositions. 

As for the relative places of the pronouns two rules are 
followed, viz ; 

What is the mosi important .hing to observe when two pronounSy one 
bfllng direct, and the otner, indirect objective, come with the same verb ? 
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1. When both pronouns come before the verb, those of 
the first and second person are placed before those of the 
third J and if both pronouns belong to the third person, the 
direct objective is placed before the indirect. 

Ex. : He sent him to you, llvous Venvoya. 
I lent, it to him, Je le lui priiai. 

They have not shown it to me, //* ne me Vontpas monirf, 

2. When the two pronouns come after an imperative, 
those of the third person are placed first, undoubtedly for 
sound's sake, and both pronouns are joined to the impera- 
tive by hyphens. 

Ex. : Give it to me, Donnee-le-moi 
Send him to us, Envoyeg-le-nous. 

N. B. There are many examples in good authors ofnous-le^ 
/a, les, or vous le^ la^ /m, after imperatives, although this order 
does not seem to be allowed. 

N. B. In order to prevent crowding the mmd of the learner, an cxerciie 
will bo written upon the two above rules. A special exercise will be 
given on some remarks, which will be placed after this. 

EXERCISE. 

The verb 8*en allefy mterrogatively, negatively, &c. 

When General P. introduced me to you, you thought that I 
was a captain. 1 trust myself to you. She described me so well 
to him, that he found me in the crowd. He did not go away 
when I showed him to you ; but as I was going to bring you to 
him, he left the room. Ho will recommend us to him. When I 
showed myself to him he did not know me. I will introduce you 
to her, and sbo will admit your visits. Let us not go away now ; 
for if your aunt is hero, your father will send us to her, with bis 
compliments. Dear N ! fate gives thee to mo. I constantly think 
of you and them. Powerful Queen ! an oath binds us to you. 
The general came and the officers surrendered to him. He ap- 
plied to me, but I could not lend him any money. Why does she 
trust him? Why do you go now? I have my new atlas, I 
will show it to you. Has she gone ? no sir. Shall I send her to 
you ? Yes ; send her to me. Shall I introduce her to you ? Yes ; 
introduce me to her. If you have her letter, give it to her. 
Do they not understand this difficulty? explain it to them. Lend 
me your horse and wagon ; I will lend you the wagon, but 

— How do you place them when tlio direct objective belongs to the first 
or second person ? — ^What is to bo observed respecting the pronoun tt 
when direct objective 7 

How aro the pronouns placed when the direct objective is a pronoun of 
the third person ? In wnat relative order are the two pronouns ased, 
when they come before the verb?— How when they come after ?— -Is .UuU 
rule invariable 7 
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as'forrthe horse, I will not lend him to you. Why do they'not 
go^away, when we say that we do not want them here ? You have 
our passports ; give them to us. Do you know lliose engrav- 
higsr Shall I show them to you? No,sir, donotshow themtome 
now; but, since that gentleman wishes to see them, send 
them to him ; and do not sell them to him, if he will not give a good 
price for the set. What bad boys ! Have they not gone yet? 
Take'this dollar, and give it to them. I want your horses : sell 
them^to me. Since you h ave read those books, return them to 
U8 ; we lent them to you for two or three days, and you kept tl^em 
three weeks. If you have not read them entirely, I willsend them 
back to you to-morrow. That ring is for my sister. Give it to her. 

Remark 1. It was said page 222,that the preceding 7?wZcl, was ap- 
plicable to pronominal verbs ; but some of these verbs, from their 
nature, render this rule altogether inapplicable. The verbs al- 
luded to are the indirect rejlective and indirect reciprocal verbs, 
(see f pages 113 and 114) an example will make this under- 
stood. 

H Let us try to tianslato into French the phrase / remember 
you^ by the verb se rappeler^ to recall to one's self. 1 remember 
is Je me rappele ; and you being direct objective will, if placed 
before the verb, exclude the indirect objective 7?ie, according to 
Rule 1., which latter pronoun must be considered the objective 
of the preposition /o, expressed in French by a and followed by 
moi; but if conformably to this rule, we say, Je vous rappele a 
mot, the verb will be no longer the reflective verb se rappeler^ 
and the moaning will be altered in this and in all similar cases; 
therefore, the phrase must be translated in another manner. 
Here, for instance, the verb se souvenir de which signifies also 
to ifemembcr, should be used instead of se rappeler, and /rcwicm- 
ber you, sliould be translated by je me souviens de vous. 

The same verbs can however be preceded by a pronoun 
of the third person, according to Rule 2, since that pro- 
noun is a d'lYvd objective. Then it will be proper to say, 
Je me le rappele^ I remember him. In the third person se 
is placed before the other pronoun ; as /Z se Vest attire^ he 
has drav^^n it to himself. 

Remark 2. En and y are in all instances placed after 
the other personal pronouns. 

Ex. : I will speak to you of it. Je vous en parlerai. 

But for sound's sake y is placed before moi and toi; as, 
Invitez-y-moi, invite me to it. This construction must 
however be avoided. 

Tell what is said concerning indirect reflective and indirect reciprocal 
verbt ? — How aie the pronouns en and y placed when coming with other 
pronouns ? — Can moi and foi be used before en and y ?— What are the ih 
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When mot and toi are followed by en^ the fonner pro- 
nouns are elided, as follows : m'ew, Ven ; as, Donnez-ra^en 
une partie, give me a part of it. 

Remark 3. There is one instance in which JRvle 2, is not 
followed. This occurs when the indirect objeclive must be 
presented in such manner as to strike the person spoken 
to*. Tliis indirect objective is then placed as indicated by 
Ride 1. Thus if by these words, give it to her, I mean, to 
her in particular and not to another, I will translate the 
phrase by, donnez-le d elle. 

Remark 4. If several objectives direct and indirect should 
come in succession they should be expressed according to 
the rule page 2 13,^ and the pronouns used in apposition to 
the one used with the verb, should come last. 

Ex.: I will send you and her to them, 
Je vuus enverrai a eux^ vous el elle, 

EXERCISE. 

The Uarner must have written a passive verb, as directed page 111. 

We have been cheated once and we remember it very well ; we 
will not bo caught again. I left my books hero and you have 
appropriated them to yourself. Give me that peach: I only 
wish to bite a small piece of it. The examination will taka 
place next week, but I will prepare you for it, if you are not al- 
ready prepared. Do you like that wine? Very well; I will give 
you another glass of it. I like the taste of it, but I will not trust 
it; for I perhaps would repent of it. These gentlemen are not 
accustomed to it. Well then I will accustom them to it. Tea 
have beautiful shells in that closet: give me one of them. Are 
these pens mended ? May I take that rose? No indeed ; I will 
not give it to you; it would soon be faded; but I will keep it 
for your^other. The president asked for the picture ; but in- 
stead of sending it to him, they sent it to me. The king prefen 
you and me to them. 

SECTION IV. 

OF THE PERSONAL PRONOUNS IN THEIR VARIOtS USES. 

General Rule. Although the personal pronouns U, 
elle, lis, dies and /c, la, lea, answer for it, they and them 
used for things, yetlhe genius of the French language does 
not admit the use oilui, elle, eux, ellcs, referring to things 
either after prepositions, or in any of the instances, in which 
the pronouns of the list page 210, are used. 

•tances in which the indirect objective pronoun is placed af\er the verb, 
although the direct objective be a pronoun of the third person ? — How is the 
phrase construed when several direct or indirect objectives come with on* 
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The contruction of many phrases allows the use of the pro- 
noun en or ^, or of some adverb corresponding to the preposition, 
in*^ order to express both the preposition and pronoun expressed. 

What makes the use of en and y very extensive, in these 
phrases, is that cw, besides meaning of it and oflhem^wiih it, from 
ity about it^ and also hyit, Scc,^ stands also for some or any^ when 
pronouns, and for hence^ thence, Y signifies Ihere or here^ in it; 
besides to it^ at it, &c, 

Ex. : I like those comedies : I have extracted several pas- 
sages from them. 
Taime ces comidies / J^en ai extrait plusieurt pat' 
sages. 
£x. : The table was there ; I knocked again&tit. 
La table itait la ; fy frappai^ 

The adverbs which may be used instead of a proposition and 
pronoun are 

dessus above which stands for on t7, onthem. 

destous under " under it^ under them* 

devant before " before it^ before them, 

derriere behind " behind t/, behind them, 

dedans within " in or into it ^ oi them, 

dehor* without " out of it^ out of them, 

T hei most general use is when they are opposed to some 
other adverb or preposition. 

£x : I put my book on the table, and found it under it. 
Je mis mon Itvre sur la table etje le trouvai dessout. 

But there are some phrases in which it is impossible to use 
cn,y or any of the above adverbs ; the best way, in that case, is to 
give a difterent turn to the sentence, and to express the prououn 
and preposition in some other manner. 

Ex. : Drunkenness is one of the ministers of Death, which 
marches after it. 
LHvrognerie est un des minislres de la mort^ qui la sui, 
instead of, qui marche apres die. 

In a dignified style however, 7«t, elle^ tux, c//c«,may be used 
particularly for objects personified, and after the prepositions 
avee, apres^ par, and pour ; but strangers had better avoid these 
constructions, unless the English phrase they want to tran- 
slate has one of the masculine or feminine pronouns, in- 
stead of the neuter pronoun t/, and also if no better phrase can 
be found. 

Ex.: I like truth to such* an extent that I would sacrifice 
every thing to her. 
%Paime la virUi uu point que je sacrifierais tout pour ellt, 

indirect or direct 7 — ^What is to be observed concerning the pronouns U 
and them referring to things after prepositions. 
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XERCISEE. 

The learner mutt have studied the impersonal Terbt. 

Open tho drawer, my book is in it. When I saw that it snowed 
I opened my umbrella, and he placed himself under it. Yes, wa 
were very much fatigued, and, as we perceived a cottage, we 
went to it. They o^ered us a lodging for thn night ; but our 
beds wore very hard, and we could not sleep upon them. They 
acted like tho man who shut tho stable door when the horses 
were already gone. I cannot sell that linen at thirty cents a 
yard ; I would lose by it. That table is broken ; do not lean 
upon it. I loft my pocket-book in my room, because you put 
a book before it last night : but as soon as I perceived my for- 
getfulnoss I came back, because I do not like be without it. 
Faith cannot bo forced, but a christian who possesses it would 
sacrifice his life for it. It freezes; let us go to' the fire, we 
will warm ourselves by it. 

ON THE PERSONAL PRONOUNS USED INSTEAD * OF THE 

POSSESSIVE ADJECTIVES. 

Rule.]. When a possessive adjective in English, quali- 
fies a noun which is the objective direct of a rer6,and which 
signifies some thing that belongs to the agent of the ac- 
tion expressed by the same verb, and cannot belong to any 
other, as for instance, a part of himself, the verb is made 
indirect rcjlective in French, and tlie possessive adjective 
is represented by an article,(see Hemapk 1, after Rule 3.) 

Ex. : I washed my face, Je me lavai It visage. 

Rule 2. When a possessive adjective qualifies a noun 
which is the objective of a verb, and which signifies some 
part of the body of the person spoken to, or spoken of, 
that person must be represented by a personal pronoun 
used as tiu; objective indirect to the verb, and the possessive 
adjective is expressed by an article. 

N. B. Tho verb to hes; (a person's) pardon'is translated into 
French in the same manner. 

Ex. : I will break his head, Je lui casscrai la tHe. 
I beg your pardon, Je vous demande excuse 

Rule 3. After passive verbs, the article is sufficient, and 
the preposition in is expressed like to. 

Ex. : I was wounded in my shoulder, Jefvs blessi d VipauU, 

What do en and y signify besides of lY, to ity &c.? — What are the ad- 
verbs that can be used mstead of these pronouns placed by prepositions ?— 
How are these phrases in which such a substitution is impossible, to be 
expressed? 

Explain when and how personal pronouns be may substituted ibr pos- 
sessive adjectives ? — Is it the same with passive verbs ? 
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Remark 1. According to the genius of the French lan- 
guage, the actions performed towards several persons, or 
rather, towards some parts of their bodies, are considered as 
performed towards different individuals, in succession; 
which leads to the following rule : viz.. The nouns express- 
ing parts or attributes of physical man, remain singular in 
French, if each man possesses but one of the things men- 
tioned. 

Ex. : Three hundred men lost their lives, 
Trois cents hommes perdirent la vie. 
The savages cut off their noses and ears, 
Les sauvages leur eouperent le nee ei les oreilles. 

Remark 2. Rules 1 and 2 are not without exceptions : 
their application is, on the contrary, most generally limited 
to things performed by the hands, or to what occasions in- 
jury or pain, or attends diseases or accidents; in all other 
instances, the phrase is translated as in English. 

Ex. : Push your feet, Poxissez vos pieds. 

1 will show you my teeth, Jt vous montrerai mes dents. 

But in many cases the possessive adjective is represented 
simply by an article, when there can be no equivocation. 

Ex. : I opened my mouth, Touvris la bouehe. 

Shut your eyes, Fermee les yeux. 

EXERCISE. 

It will be proper now to take the irregular verbs according to the order 
of the conjugations. The learner will, therefore, learn and write, if it be 
thought necessary, the first six verbs of the list, page 121, all of which have 
the same irregularity. 

That boy pulls my hair. My uncle has sprained his ancle, 
and the doctor will cut his foot off. I broke my arm. Wash 
your face. They tied his arms and covered his eyes. ?lease 
to rub my hand, I have a cramp in it. You always cut your 
chm when you shave yourself. I feel a pain in my foot now ; I 
have surely sprained it. That mischievous man was holding 
my hands, and his brother was daubing my face. Stop your 
ears. Do you not hear that dreadful noise ? Open your eyes, 
and you will see the wonders of nature. When I sleep too much, 
I feel heavy during the day. She went to tlie dentist yesterday, 
and he pulled nut her tooth. Slie says, that, as she was going 
out, she trod on a piece of orange skin? she fell down and hurt 
her foot. When a man does not speak the truth, he lies ; but I 



What article do you use before the noun which represents a part of the 
body of which each man possesses but one, when several persons are men- 
tioned ?— What are the instances in which the article \a sufficient without 
the personal pronoun ? 
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would bite my tongue ten times, before telling him : you lie, sir. 
He will not punish you this time, if you beg his pardon. They 
said that they would break our heads, but when they came to 
us, we pulled their ears, and they did not dare answer us. Do 
not put your feet on the fender. Shut your eyes, and open your 
mouth ; now bite. Oh I you wicked fellow, I have bitten my 
lower lip. He cast down his eyes when he saw that I was set- 
ting out without speaking to him : he felt quite uneasy. Has he 
gone out ? Yes, sir, and 1 told him, that, if he would not be here 
before niglit, you would box his ears. The king was struck in 
his side, and he lost all his blood before the arrival of the doc- 
tor. When I think of it, the tears come into my eyes. 

OF THE ENGLISH PRONOUN it. 

When this pronoun, it, refers to no preceding noun, and 
is the nominative to a verb, it is expressed by ce, or c', if it 
is used in the sense of that, or in order to represent a part 
of the sentence ; but it is expressed by i7, if it cannot be 
supplied by that, as for instance when it belongs to an im- 
personal verb. Both of the^e pronouns are masculine. 

Ex. : (. Vst excellent, // is excellent, 

II pleiivra demam, // will rain to-morrow, 

Ccst avcc plaisir que je vous offre mes services, 
It IS iriik pleasure that J offer my services to you. 

N. B. The learner must remember what was said page 202, 
concerning tlie regimen of adjectives ; which, being compared 
with the uhovc paragraph, will give as a rule, that i7, when no- 
uiinative, is oxprossed by ce^ when the following adjective qua- 
lifies //, in which case, if that adjective has a regimen, that 
roa:iinen is connected with the adjective by the preposition n ; 
and it is expressed by il when used impersonally, or the adjec- 
tive which follows qualifies an infinitive, with which it is joined, 
as explahied page 202, by the preposition de. 

Remark 1. When it is the nominative to an impersonal verb, 
it it invariably expressed in French by ti, but when it is followed 
by an adjective which qualifies an infinitive following it, it may 
he expressed by ce, although the adjective is, nevertheless, joined 
to the infinitive by the preposition rfc. This remark is placed 
here merely as a memorandum, for the phrase construed with il, 
IS a great deal better. 

Remark 2. // is sometimes translated by il instead of ce, 
although its place may be supplied by that^ but that mode is only 
allowed in poetry or dignified style, and in prose, only in the 
following phrase. 

Est'il postible I Is it possible. 



When is it rxpresscd by c« ?— When by c' ? — When by il ?--CaJi it be 
ever expressed by ce instead of it ? — When ? — When can t7 be used in- 
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R£MAEX 3. // is expressed by ce, when it refers to time, at it 
can always then be supplied by thai ; as, 

It was in June, C'^tait en Juin. 

It is expressed by le when it is objective to a verb and 
stands for a preceding sentence or verb. 

Ex. : Sortez ; votre sant^ le demands, 
Go out ; your health requires it. 
Ne faites pas cela ; je le defends, 
Do not do that ; I forbid it. 

Observe that it is expressed in French as above, only 
when it comes after the verb for which it stands, for it is 
not expressed at all, if the English it precedes that verb. 

Ex. : I thought it necessary to inform you of that accident, 
S'ai cru nicessaire de vous informer de cet accident, 

N.B. The learner may look at the page 118, where it is spok- 
en of impersonal verbs. 

EXERCISE. 

The verbs Numbers 7, 8, and 9, of the list, page 121. 

Has he been rich ? Yes, it is certain, 1 did not think that it 
was true. Is it possible? No, it is not possible. It hails very 
hard, and it is not possible to go out. It is difficult to understand 
the reason of that conduct. It is not difficult to guess. He 
opens his door and windows as soon as he is in the room, and it 
is not astonishing to see him sick. I suffer the importunities of 
a man for a long time, but when I see that it is impossible to 
put an end to them, I lose my patience. I offer you ray credit 
here, and it is not small. You take away the lamp, without ob- 
serving that we are in the room ; it is very polite indeed ! If it 
is your politeness, I do not think that it is very great. He has 
not accepted the money which I have offered to him ; is it not 
singular ? It is not extraordinary to see persons who have 
suffered hunger and cold, become extravagant when they have 
money. It is an abominable action. It was a very cunning 
trick. It was not possible to discover the snare concealed by 
his polite manners. It was very easy to perceive it, as it was 
prudent to suspect the man. 

OF THB FRENCH PEONOUN, U, 

This pronoun represents, in French, the English adverb 
50, when so comes after an active transitive verb, and can 
be supplied by thaty 

Ex. : Je le crois, / believe so. 

stead of ce ?— How is it expressed in the objective case ? — ^Are th«re in- 
stances in which ittjn the objective case, is not expressed in French 7-- 
What are they ?— -When is so translated into French by te ?— When by 
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Observe that so has in many phrases the sense of thusj 
and is then translated into French by ainsi^ comme fa or 
cela^ like that, de cette maniere^ in that manner, &c. 

Ex. : Why do you eat bo ? Pourqttoi mangeZ'Vous ainsi ? 

He walks so. II marche comme ga. 

Le stands also for i7, when objective, as explained above. 

Remark. In French, as it may have been observed, 
the objective of an active verb cannot be understood. Thus 
the verb to be cannot signify a manner of being, if this 
manner is not expressed after the verb by an adjective, or a 
substantive used adjectively. But as the repetition of these 
words would seem inelegant, Ic is used before the verb to 
supply their plaee, whatever be their gender or number, as 
this pronoun has then the s«ense of the adverb «o, which is 
sometimes employed in English, in similar circumstances. 

Ex. : Eat-il malade ? oui, il Test, (il est malado) 

h he sick ? yes, he is. (he is so, he is sick.) 

Observe, that it is not always an adjective which is thus 
understood after tlio verb to he^ but often a substantive, or 
an adjective user! substantively. 

In this case the pronoun required in French, should 
agree, in gender and number, with the person which it repre- 
sents. 

Ex. : Sera-t-elle votre h^ritiere ? Qui, clle la sera. 
Will she. be your heiress ? Yes, she will. 

Etos-vous Ics accu8<^'s ? Oui, nous les sommes. 
Are you the prisoners ? Yes, we are, 

N. B. In tliese phrases the pronouns are used in the objective, 
and placed with the verb ttre, as with an active verb. 

Remark. It will be easy to distinguish the phrases, in which 
the pronoun accompanying to be, stands for a person, from those 
in which it represents an adjective, by trying to add the words 
the person after tlie verb to be. So, if I ask, are you the Empress? 
the answer will be, yes, I am; that is to say, / am the person, I 
am the Empress, 

There is another way of distinguishing between these two 
sorts of sentences. When the w^ord that the pronoun represents 
is determined by an article or by any of the adjectives that de- 
termine substantives, it is a noun, and the pronoun that repre- 
sents it must agree with it in gender and number; but if the 
word that the pronoun represents, is not determined by any 

ainsi, comme ca ? — When is le used with the verb to be, although not re- 
pi evented in English ? — Is le always used before to be, whatever words it 
may represent 7— When must that pionoun agree? — And with what?— 
How^an it be determined whether tne pronoun placed before ttrtf stanU 
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word, it is an adjective, or a word used as such, and the pronoun 
must be invariably le. 

If the learner has well understood this distinction, he will 
find an example of it in the two following phrases. 

Madame, 6tes-vous marine? Oui, je le suis, 

Madam^ are you married? Fm, / am (so). 

Madame, £tes vous la marine? Oui,je la suis. 

Madam^ are you the bride ? Yes^ 1 am {the person). 

EXERCISE. 

The derivatives of the first three verbs of the list, page 121. 

That man is happy. I do not think so. When a man is rich 
is he not happy? He is not always so. That young man was 
extremely negligent; he lived so, he died so. I will spend two 
hours with you. Yes, do so. He fell asleep while talking to 
me. He is not asleep. Yes, he is. He is crazy. Would you 
not say so, if you had seen his conduct? Yes, he is, since you 
say so. But do you not know that he set out again this morn- 
ing for Washington, after promising that he would never return 
thither? You once found me amiable. Why am I not so'at pre- 
sent? Ladies are you relsitives ? Yes, we are. Are you, miss, the 
person who is sick ? Yes, I am. Gentlemen, arc you the au- 
thors of these pamphlets ? Yes, we arc. They say that she 
will be the queen of England. But she will not. We defend 
the interest of our parents when we can do it, without being 
guilty of injustice. She is very capricious; she was gay yester- 
day, and she is not so to-day. Perhaps she will be sorrowful to- 
morrow. 

OF THE DIFFERENT USES OF THE PRONOUNS en AND y. 

Although these pronouns are intended to stand for things, 
yet, they may be sometimes used to represent persons. £?i 
then, answers for of him. of her , of them, and y for to him, 
to her, and to them. 

It is important to observe that it is not in all instances 
that these pronouns can be thus substituted for de lui, 
d'elle, d'eux, d^elles, and d lui, d elle, a etu^, d elles. Far 
from that, in many cases it would be very wrong to use 
them. The learner is, therefore, advised never to use ew 
and y unless he has seen them used by some good author 
in the same instance, or in the following cases. 

En is generally used to stand for a person who has been 
represented by a noun or pronoun, in the same phrase, or a 
few words before. 



lor a noun or an adjective ?•— When can en and y answer for pem^?*- 
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En is also used to represent a class of persons known 
more by their names or qualities than personally. 

Ex. : Qoe ditet-vous de moi, What do you tay of me? 
Pen dis du bien, / speak well of you, 

Connaissez-vous les ministres f 
Do you know the minitters ? 
Vous en parlez toujoure, 
You are always speaking of them. 

Y is scarcely ever used for persons except in conjunction 
with the verb penser, to think. 

Ex. : PenBez-vous a mon fils ? Do you iMnk of my son? 
Oui, j'y pense, Yes; I think of him. 

And yet Jc pense d lui would be equally correct. 

N. B. The learner must look at what was said of en and y, 
page 220. 

Remark. Y is not used before the future and conditional 
of the verb to go, j'inii, in order to avoid the repetition of 
the same sound. 

Ex. : JHrai^ instead of Ty irai, I will go there. 

OF THE ENGLISH ADJECTIVE SOmC OR any, WHEN NOT FOLLOWED 

BT ▲ NOUN. 

En signifies some or any when these words are used like 
pronouns, tfiat is to say, when they are not followed by any 
noun ; and altJiough en be still an indirect objective, from 
the nature of its signification, yet it supplies the place of 
the direct objective wiiich is understood. 

En is always placed according to the rules laid down for 
this pronoim. 

It answers in this case both for persons and things. 

Ex. : Give mo some, Donnezm^en, 

I have not any, Je h'en ai pas, 

N. B. It is evident, that if some, or any^ had been followed by 
a substantive, they would have been expressed by the partitive 
article. 

EXERCISE. 

The derivatives of the verbs, Numbers 4, 5, and 6, of the list, pa^e 121. 

I foresee that this young man will become your friend, for 
you are always speaking of him. When will you write to your 
brother ? I have not yet received a letter from him. When a man 
is dead we think no more of him. You were waiting for those 
gentlemen at your house, you say ; well, they went there, and 

When is y usnl for ptrsonB ?— Is there any instance in which v is to be 
suppressed? — Mention it.'^What docs en signify besides qfit una <^ them? 

20* 
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you were out: now they have gone oui again^ and I think that 
they will go there once more before returning here. Do yoa 
want Bome money ? I have not any. When will you give me 
some ? Will you wait one week more ? Tes, I consent to it. 
Why has the servant not cleared away the table ? Our servant 
has gone, and we have not any to-day. 

GENERAL RULE UPON THE PRONOUN CU, 

En, being the objective indirect of a verb, cannot be used, 

1, Without a verb. 

2, With the nominative of a verb, unless accompanying 
a noun used in apposition with the nominative of a verb. 

See of the apposition^ page 174, and the impersonal neuter 
verbs, page 118. 

3, In relation to a substantive which is the objective of 
a preposition. 

4, In relation to a noun which is determined by the .de- 
finite article the, or any other determining adjective. 

Of it and of them are not, therefore, translated into 
French, in any of the above four cases ; but the sentence 
may be construed in such a manner that these pronouns 
may be expressed if it is thought proper to have them. Yet 
they are never allow^ed after the, 

Ex. : You have broken five glasses, 

Vous avez cassi cinq verves. 

No, sir ; only three of them, 

J^'on monsieur ; seiUement trois, 
Oi,je rCen ai cassi que trois. 

Three of our scholars are absent, and two of them are 
sick, 

IVois de nos icoliers sont absents, et deux sont malades ; 
Or, deux auires sont malades. 

Five will arrive to-morrow, II en arrivera cinq demain. 

He is one of them, C'eai est un. 

I met several Indians, and spoke to three of them, 

J*ai rencontri plusieurs Indiens, et fai parli a trois ; 
Or, trois d^entre eux. 

The two who died were my friends, 

Les deux qui moururent itaieni mes amis. 

Remark. En must be used as the objective of a verb 
that requires the preposition ck ; as, Je in^en servirai, I will 
use it ; but it cannot be used when the preposition dc is ex- 
pressed along with the verb ; thus, say : Je me servis de 
trois, for / used three of them ; and not je m^en servis de 



In what instances cannot en be used ? — When is en used in relation 
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trois. Yet it would be better to express the phrase in 
9Qotber manner. 

Rule 1. When a cardinal number or an adverb of quan- 
tity, or any word expressing quantity, and relating to the 
objective direct of a verb, is not followed by the substantive 
the quantity of which is expressed, it is necessary that this 
substantive should be represented by the pronoun en. 

£x. : I have three, cTen at troU, 

I thought that you had mauy, 
Je pensais que rous en avies heaucoup. 

Rule 2. When the verb is followed by an adjective or 
past participle (lualifying the substantive represented by 
en, that adjective or past participle must be joined to the 
verb by the preposition de. But rt member that de is only 
used wlien preceded by en and followed l)y an adjective or 
past participle. 

Ex. : I gathered a dozen peaches, and I only found one good, 
Je cueillis une douzaine de pichcs, et je n^en irouvai 
qu'une de bonne, 

N. B. The general rule upon the use of en must be re- 
membered. 

EXERCISE. 

The derivatives of the verbs, numbers 7 and 8, of the list, page 123, and 
the verb, $e servir {de), to use, to help one's self, like »erv%r. 

Have you bought some sugar ? I had some, so I did not buy 
any. Give me some. How many broUiers have you ? I had 
live, but I lost one lately, and at present I have four. You 
gave me two exercises, but I have written four. Did you see 
many pigeons ? I saw several, but I killed only six ; yet three 
fell into a thicket, and I lost them. The four which 1 brought 
yesterday had been killed by our farmer, iiow many did you 
expect to bring? About twenty. I would give three dollars 
for six of those large birds which we saw the other day. I gave 
those men wine, and they drank eight bottles. One of them 
was tipsy. You said tliat two fell in the street. I will bet ten 
dollars to two that you have used my pens. You would lose,nr, 
because I have only taken the two which you mended for roe 
last Saturday. I bought those books without examining them, 
and when I opened them, I found three of them spoiled, and 
one soiled. .1 will not purchase any tea to-day, because I have 
five boxes in my store, and ten in the garret. Help yourself, 
sir. If you like those apples, take some ; we have a great many. 
Tiie Turks do not use forks. 1 went to visit my birds this 
morning, and I found two dead. How much flour do you want .' 



t > a liUinl'cr ? — When is de used after en ?— How can the pronouns (me 
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Give me ten pounds. I have not so much, but I will give you 
six pounds to-night, and I will send you four pounds to-morrow. 
A hundred men took each a lottery ticket ; one has gained, and 
ninety-nine have lost. 

OF THE ENGLISH PRONOUN OTU AND OfieS, 

One and ones have no equivalent in French; but the 
phrases in which these pronouns are used raust be trans- 
lated, when they are objectives, by the aid of the pronoun 
en, as if the English number or adverb of quantity, &c. 
was followed by of them j and the adjective. 

Ex. : Give me a good one. Donnes-nCen un bon. 
That is to say, give me one of them good. 

Remark 1. If the adjective be singular, tlie indefinite arti- 
cle tm must precede it. If the atjjective be plural, the pre- 
position de is placed before it, either in order to represent 
the partitive article, or because the adjective follows en. 

Ex. : I bought bad ones. J^en aehetai de mauvais. 

That is to say, / bought some of them bad. 

Remark 2. According to the general rule on the pronoun 
en, the phrase ought to be constructed without it, if one or 
ones relate to the nominative, or be preceded by the pronoun 
le, &c. whether expressed or not in English, or determined 
by any of the determining adjectives. 

Ex. : A good one would cost you more. 
Un bon vous coxLierait d^avaniage. 
Give me those two, and I will abandon the large one. 
Donnez-moi ees deux et j^abandonnerai le grand. 
I do not like large ones. Je h'aime pas les grands. 

EXERCISE. 

The verbs, numbers 1 and 2 of the list, page 123. 

Among those peaches I found bad ones. I want a knife. 
Do you want a large one ? No, sir, give me a small one. You 
bought two bay horses, and I bought a white one. The enemy 
had cowardly soldiers, and we had courageous ones. That 
water boils ; put the potatoes in the kettle, and throw away the 
bad ones. Those peaches are not ripe ; boil them, and give me a 
better one. Run after that man, and tell him that I want to 
speak to him ; I will give you a shilling. I would not run for 
that reward, or a greater one, for I ran so much this morning 
that I am tired. John, boil those beets, and bring them to me, 
if they are good ones. That scholar is a lazy boy ; he is a 
wicked one too. I do not want a bad servant ; I want a faithful 

and one's be translated into French ?— What is to tie observed concerning 
the adjective that precedes the pronoun one 7 — What, when that adjective 
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and a neat one. Which is the elder of those two sisters ? The 
learned one is the elder, and the amiable one is the younger. 
These two brothers have different fortunes. John is the rich 
one, Peter is the poor one. This violin is excellent, but a new 
one would be preferable. 

OF THE PRONOUN CTl SUPPLYINO THE PLACE OF THE POSSESSIVE 

ADJECTIVES. 

According to the list of our possessive adjectives, page 
66, the English word its, which refers to things, is trans- 
lated by 50??, sa, ses, as well as Ms and her. 

These adjectives, son, sa, ses, seem, however, to apply 
rather to persons than to things, and for the perspicuity of 
the style, the following rule is observed. 

Rule. When the possessive adjective its, or even him 
or her, referring to nouns of the third person applied to 
things, can be, without any impropriety, turned into of it, 
the pronoun en is used in French with the verb, as usual, 
and holds the place of the possessive adjective. 

N. B. This is the only instance in which en can relate to 
the nominative of the phrase. 

Ex. : Cette riviere est rapide ; le canal en est ^troit. 

That river is rapid ; iCs channelis narrow (the channel of it.) 

But if the preposition de be introduced in the French 
sentence, or if the English possessive adjective be preceded 
by that or any other preposition, it would be necessary to 
use son, sa, ses, 

Ex. : Franco is our country, and we will die in her defence. 

La France est notre pays, et nous mourrons pour sa defense* 
This table is small, and its legs have no beauty. 
Cette table est petite et ses pieds n'ont pas de grdce, 

EXERCISE. 

The verbs numbers 3, 4, and 5, Ust, page 123. 

Tho peak of Teneriffe is not the highest mountain in the 
world, and yet its height is more than twelve thousand feet. 
That piano is a very elegant one, but I do not like its sound ; 
it would make me fly. I did not know that you would fly so 
easily. The Andea, in America, surpass, in thoir length, all the 
mountains in the world. That army was victorious, because 
its chiefs were excellent tacticians, and its soldiers brave and 
attached to their superiors. That tree is bending under the 
weight of its fruit : when I die, I wish to die under its shade. 
France has not preserved her conquests. That picture has its 
beauties, but I do not like the subject of it ; and its frame is too 

is determined by an article, Ice. 7—- When does en supply the place of the 
possessive adjective ?— Give an eiample.—- Can en be always employsd 
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laxgre. He clothed himself with a beautiful cloak, with a velvet 
lining. That cloak was remarkable, besides, for its colour and 
its clasp. Tour brother told me that the clasp was a ffold one. 
No, sir; it was of silver, but adorned with two large diamonds. 

SECTION V. 

OF POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 

There are possessive pronouns, that is to say, words 
which hold the place of a substantive, and at the same time 
express the possession of it. 

These pronouns are : 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. ENGLISH. 

mase, /<ewi. masc, /cm. 

Le mien, la mienne, los miens, les miennes, mine, 

Le tien, la tienne, les tiens, les tiennes, thine, 

le sien, la aicnne, les siens, les siennes, his, hers, its, 

le notre, la noire, les notres, ours, 

le v6tre, la voire, les v6tres, yours, 

le leur, la leur, les leurs, theirs. 

Rule. These pronouns must agree, in gender and num- 
ber, with the substantives which they represent. They 
cannot be used without the article, which, when preceded 
by the prepositions de or d, is contracted with them when 
it occurs. 

£x. : I spoke to my father and hers. 
Je parlai a man pere et au sien, 

EXERCISE. 

The verbs numbers 6 and 7, list, page 123. 

My mother and yours are gathering fruit in the garden. I 
gather flowers and make nosegays for your friends and mine. 
We will gather some by and by for your sisters and mine ; for 
I believe that you have not gathered any to-day. While I was 
speaking to his master, he was speaking to mine. Look at 
these trees; yours are small, and ours are high and tufted. 
He gave a good lesson to his children, and a short one to yours. 
Be my friend, and I will be thine. If he takes my hat, I shall 
take his. You are satisfied with your wifo, but that man is not 
satisfied with his. I always acquire knowledge by that man's 
conversation and yours. The late president of the bank left 
the property which he had acquired to your mother and mine. 
They will give all the fruit to their children, and only two or 
three apples to ours. Theirs are more genteel than ours, but 
ours will acquire more knowledge. You tore your apron, but 
your sister did not tear hers. 

■I ' ' ' — ' ■ ■ i< 

in that manner ? — ^What are the oossessive pronouns ?^With what d«^ 
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Remark. The English pronouns miney thine, &c. are 
not always translated into French as above, as the following 
explanation will show. 

The verb to be^ followed by one of the possessive pronouns, 
has oflen the souse of the verb to belong (o, as, these books are 
mtne ; that is to say, these books belong to me. Sometimes also 
it only implies distinction between the object possessed and 
some others ; as, these books are mine^ for these are my books. 
That diiferenco is generally made in English by throwing the 
emphasis either upon the noun, or the demonstrative adjective. 

In the iirst instance, it is not known that the object spoken of 
belongs to the person represented by the pronoun, and the 
phrase is used in order to affirm, to know, or to deny, that the 
thing belongs to that person. In the second instance, it is 
known that the person represented by the pronoun possesses 
one of the objects mentioned ; but as it is wished to know or to 
make known that this is the object possessed, the phrase is used 
in order to affirm, to know, or to deny, that this is the object 
that belongs to tlie person. That difference of meaning is made 
in French by two different constructions. 

Rule. The possessive pronouns, (mine^ thine, ^c.) 
coming after tlie verb to be, implying only possession, are 
translated into French by the corresponding personal pro- 
nouns preceded by the preposition d. 

N. B. That mode is not used for persons, except to express 
the possession by marriage, or when applied to a person 
over whom the possessor can exercise a riglit. 

Ex. : Tliat house is mine, (belongs to lue.) 
Ce'te maison est a moL 

But when tlie possessive pronouns after the verb to be 
signify both possession and distinction, the possessive pro- 
nouns must be used as in English. 

Ex.: Do not take that hat; it is mine : (it is my hat; the 
hat that belongs to me.) 
JW prenez pas ee chapeau ; e^est le mien. 

EXERCISE. 

The verbs numbors 8, 9, and 10, of the list, page 123. 

These books are mine, and that pen is yours; but wait a 
moment ; your sister brought it here, when she came in ; it is 
hers. Children assault me as soon as I ffo out in this country ; 
it was not so in mine. Rose of love ! that art mine. If you 
sell him your horse, it will be hif. They assaulted his house 
and ours, always thinking that it was yours. Come with me 

the French possessive pronouns acree ?*>I>o they always stand forminef 
thine^ 4rC* /—How are they translated into French after to 6f , mpaSjmg 
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and show me yonr horse. I do not want to go to the itable, the 
third one is mine. The third one is a grej one. Well, it it 
mine. My uncle and aunt are in the parlour, and that beautifhl 
carriage and those horses are theirs. I thought that they were 
yours. Among these six houses, do you know theirs ? Theirs 
is the yellow one. Now you have seen his pictures, shall I 
show you mine? This picture is not yours. Tes, it is mine. 

Rule 1. A noun determined in French by a demonstra- 
tive adjective, cannot be followed by a possessive pronoun 
joined to it by a preposition, and expressing the property 
of the thing spoken of: such phrases, therefore, as these 
boots of yoursy cannot be literally translated into French : 
but the noun may be determined either by the demonstrative 
adjective only, or by a possessive adjective; as ces bottes, 
or vos bottes. In common conversation we might say, ces 
bottes que vous avez Id, or construe the phrase with any 
other verb. 

Rule 2. When a substantive, followed by the preposition 
of, and a possessive pronoun, is determined by the ind^inite 
article, the words must be thus reversed : a friend of mine, 
un de mes amis, 07ie of my friends. 

EXERCISE. 

The derivatives of verbs numbers 1 and 2 of the list, page 123. 

Where is that desk of yours which is so neat ? Take these 
pictures of mine and carry them to my father. A clerk of mine 
has paid the duties to the collector. Send me a horse of 
yours, and 1 will go to your country scat. That house of yours 
is extremely commodious. Tell that lazy servant of yours that 
this water has boiled and boiled again. A friend of his con- 
curred in his nomination, and assisted him when he was unfor- 
tunate. A neighbor of ours ran to us when he heard the noise. 
I always have recourse to that friend of mine when I want some 
money. That son of his has incurred his displeasure. 

SECTION VI. 

OF THE RELATIVE FROxNOUNS. 

Relative pronouns are those which relate to a preceding 
noun, or pronoun, called the antecedent. In the phrase 
Vfwmme qui joue, the man who plays ; qid relates to the 
substantive Jwmme ; Vhomme is then the antecedent to the 
pronoun relative qui. 



to belong?— Are they always translated so ?— -When not ?— How can you 
translate into French a phrase in which a noun preceded by a demonstra- 
tivc adjective is followed by a possessive pronoun ? — And when that sob- 
stantive is preceded by the indefinite article ?^W hat are relative pro- 
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We have two relative pronouns. The first, concerning 
which a short ei^planatiou was given page 77, is : 

( whOf f 
qui < whieh^ \ when nominative to the following verlK 

( that, ) 

C whom, J 
que < which, > when objective to the following verb. 

( tKat, ) 

*1^^ \ "^Th, \ ^^' P^"^°'' \ objectives of preposition!. 

iuoi what, for things, ) 
>e qui, {for persons,) \ 

Doi.t?(ftoM.yS; pmon* f''^'"'' »/«'*'""• "^ «*"*' 
and thingSj) } 

The second relative pronoun is compounded of the ad- 
jective quel, (see page 68) and the definite article le, la, les, 
with which it forms a single word. When this pronoun is 
preceded by the preposition de or d, it is contracted with it, 
as follows : 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

masc. jf^n, mise, fern, 

Lequol, laquelle, lesquels, lesquelles, who, which, 

duquel, de ftquelle, desquels, desquelles, o/'t(;A.om, ^i^/itcA, 

auqucl, a laqueUe, aaxquels, auxquelles, to. whom, to which. 

This pronoun always agrees in gender and number with 
it*? antecedent. It is now very seldom used, except in the 
instances explained below. 

Rule i. Relative pronouns are of .the same gender, 
number, and person, as their anteced^ts. 

Ex. : I who am here, Mot qui tuis id. 

She who believes herself unfortunate. 
ElU qui se croil malheureuse, 
1 am the man who saved your life. 
Je suis Vhomme qui vous sauva la vie. 
You who remember. Voui qui virus rappeleg. 

Rule 2. The use of the pronoun qui and que is far more 
extensive than that of lequel, laqueUe, ^c. ; but there are 
instances in which the latter ought to be used instead of the 
former. 

1 . Lequel, ^c. must be used for a relative pronoun, which 
stands for things, and is the objective to a preposition. 

noun* ?— When is qui used ?— When que l^-quoi ?^-de qui l^'dowl 7— 
What is the other relative pronoun 7— >With what mutt this pronoun 
agree ?—- Have the relative pronouns a number^ ginder^ and person ?•» 
What word do they borrow them from 7— Is lequel uied as olUn as qui f 

21 
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N. B. Qui is used for things personified. 

Ex. : The picture for which I offered ten dollars. 
Le tableau pour lequel j^offris dix dollars. 

2. When the relative pronoun has for its antecedent a 
noun which is separated from it by another noun. 

£x. : It is a dispensation of Divine Providence, which attracts 
the attention of every body. 

iyett un effet de la divine providence lequel attire Paitention de 
tout le monde* 

Rule 3. The pronoun dont, which stands for whose, of 
whom, and of which, must always come immediately before 
the noun of which it implies possession, when that noun 
is the nominative to a following verb ; but when that noun 
is the objective of a verb, dont is placed befbre the nomi- 
native of the verb, and the objective after. 

Ex. : Tou whose bands are so white. 

Vbut dont les mains sont si blanches, 
Tou whose hands I press. 
Vous dont J e presse les mains. 

Rule 4. Dont cannot be used in French, if the word of 
which it implies possession, is the objective €1 a preposi- 
tion. Duqud, de laqueUe &c., are then em^^yed, or de 
qui for persons. 

Ex. : The monarch in whose states we were. 

Le monarque dans les itats duqttel nous itions, 

OF OUVSEV AS A RELATIVE PRONOUN. 

The adverb oU is employed as a relative pronoun instead 
of dans lequel, auq^t, dans IctqueUe, &c. and answers for 
the English with tmicJi, in which and also for wTien or 
where when these adverbs, stand in English for at which, 
in which, &c. 

Rule. Oii, should be used only for things and only with a 
relation to time or place. 

Ex. The moment when he died. 
Le moment ov, U mowrut. 

The house where he lives, or in which he lives. 
La maison ou U dtmeure, 
OU admits the preposition de and par, 

Ex. : C'est Parrot d*ou depend ma vie. 

It is the senienee on Mohich my life depends. 

— Wh«n must Uqusl be used instead of qui ?--Wbat is said of doni in 
relation to its place ?-<-When must dont be supplied by diuquH ?— When 
can oAbe used as a relative pronoun ?•— Is oA ever prectd^ by preposir 
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Nous TlBitlimeB les lieuz par o^ U avait pasid. 
We visited the places through which hejuut passed. 

EXEBCISB. 

The derivatives of verbs 3, 4, and 6 of the list, page 12S. 

The person who came here last night will obtain for me the 
favour which I ask. The tunes that you are now playing are 
not contained in the book that you brought me last Monday. 
My cousin sent them to me in a letter which I received on Tues- 
day last, and which contained, besides, many particulars about 
a man whom you know, and against whom your parents have 
spoken. He was invested with unlimited power to arrest the 
boy who ran awav from apprenticeship. He inquired every 
where ; he stopped in all the villages through which he had 
passed ; but he could not gather any information. He request- 
ed the ma vor of the little city whence he had escaped, to give 
twenty dollars to the person who would bring him back. With 
what did you do that ? We who are your sons, shall we not ob* 
tain that reward for our cares, which you promised to us? I can- 
not remember against what I rubbed my coat. The work, the 
author of which is prosecuted, is very strictly forbidden. Tou 
whose sons are so attentive, tell me how you ffovem them. It 
is a country for which I have a great partiality. Those boys 
whose laziness we have punished, will not neglect their lessons 
again. Tou whose talent we acknowledge, know that when 
one wishes to please, he will not succeed if he Is not amiable. 
The situation which you desire is not destined for you, but for a 
man who speaks much in his own favour, and more against 
others. The city in which I arrived, and the village in which I 
lived, are as different as day and night. Ton did not tell me the 
country fVom which you came. The trials through which he 
passed, were very severe indeed. 

Rule 1. What is sometimes used in English both as an 
adjective and a relative at the same time, and is placed be- 
fore the noun which it represents: as, what money we had 
was taken away ; that \b all the money that we had. Phra- 
ses in which the pronoun what is used thus, are translated 
into French according to the latter construction ; Ex.: — 
ToutPargent que voua avions fut emporti. 

Rule 2. The relative pronouns cannot be omitted in 
French as they are in English. 

Ex. : Where is the hook you were reading ? 
OH est le livre aus vouslisiez ? 

Nor can the relative pronoun, when the objective of a 

tions T-^an^tbe relative pronouns be omitted in French as in EofiishT— 
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preposition, be understood by placing the preposition at 
the end of the sentence : as, 

Do you know the man you speak of? 

This phrase should be translated thus : 

Connaissez-Yous, rhomme dont.vous parlez? 
Do you know the man of whom you speak. 

EXERCISE. 

The derivatires of verbs numbers 7 and 8 of the list, page 123. 

I know that the wine I gave you is good, and when I welpome 
my friends I can treat them well. What money I have is at 
your service. Did you see the cat that fell from the top of the 
house ? No ; but I saw you start, and I did not know why. I 
am collecting information concerning that man, and what par- 
ticulars you will give me will be thankfully received. I start 
when I see you. I lost the money you gave me, and I did not 
go to the store you mentioned, because they sell their goods for 
cash, and I had no more change. The age we live in is the ag9 
of light and science. You did not like the person you spoke of. 
What work he performs is excellent. Perhaps in a year or two 
you will know the person you have dealt with. Did you give 
your purse to the first man you saw ? The misfortimes I was 
plunged in, afflicted all my friends. The and he aims at is not 
very honest. The rings you received from that young lady are 
not as handsome as mine. 

OF ABSOLUTE OR INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 

The same English pronouns, who, whom, what^oxidi which, 
can be used without any antecedent ; they are then called 
absolute and interrogative. They assume the latter appel- 
lation when a question is made. 

The absolute or interrogative pronouns are not used in 
French in the same manner as the relative pronouns, as is 
indicated by the following list. 

Q«i I ""i^ ^ whether nominative ) ^.^^ ^^^^^j^^^ ^, .^^ 
^ ( toAom, \ or objective. \ *ejyo«^tive 

qui, tr/tom, when objective of prepositions. ) ^ 

ce qui, what, which, that which, when absolute and nominative 

to the verb, 
ce que, what which, that which, when absolute and objective to 

a verb, 
qu'est-ce qui, what ? when interrogative and nominative to the 

verb, 
que, what 7 when interrogative and objective to the verb. 

Howisto&af, used as an adjective translated into French ?— When is the 
preposition which governs a relative pronoun placed at the end of the sen.'* 
tence ? 



N. B. In iaterrogatire ientenoes que, what, m lued in appooi* 
tion to the nominatlTa of an aotiva intranntiTe verb, (luoi^ 
what^ when objective to a prepoiition, or in the initances men* 
tioned in the Rule 1, below 

RfeMARK 1. Ce qui and ee que correspond to what when need 
absolutely, that ia to taj, when it is parsed in English like that 
which^ 

Ex. What is true is fine, Ct qui e$t vrai eii hemi. 

I do not know what you saj, Je ne saia pas ee que vo%u dites. 

Remark 2. Q,u''e8t-ce qui answers for what^ when interrogative 
and nominative to the verb. The reason is that ^t, when inter- 
rogative, corresponds only to who and whom; and that que is 
used for what^ interrogatively, only when it is objective to a 
verb. The only mode therefore of translating into French what 
when nominative, is to express the sentence by the verb to 6e, 
as qti''e9t'ce qui, &c. In this construction the first que is used in 
apposition to ce, and the qui following, being a relative, not an 
absolute pronoun, is used as a relative pronoun is, when nomi- 
native to the verb that follows it. 

N. B. Phrases may be found in good authors, in which this 
rule is violated, but such phrases are condemned by gram- 
marians. 

Rule I. Quot is used for wh^at is, when these words are 
followed by an adjective. It is then connected with this 
adjective by the preposition de, 

Ex. What is more amusing. Quot de pltu amusant. 

It is also used for what, when this pronoun comes after 
the verb of which it is the objective. 

Ex. I do not know what. Je ne saia quoi, 

[Rule 2. The preposition by which an interrogative pro- 
noun is governed, must be placed before it, and not at the 
end of the sentence, as in English. 
Ex. What did you do that with ? .^ec qtud avex^wms fait cela ? 

Remark 1. The pronoun le^el, laqudU, leyquels^ les^ 
queUes, is used only interrogatively, and stands wr vmch, 
when inis pronoun expresses a distinction, and is not, of 
course, an adjective to a noun. 

Ex. Which of these men, Lequel de cee hammee. 

RcMARK 2. Which, when absolute, is not expressed by tequel^ 
but the whole sentence must be construed in such a manner 



What are absolute or interrogative pronouns 7— Whsn is qui used, 
when absolute or interrogative 7— What does the French phrase ee q%ti 
stand for 7«What does ce que represent 7— When is qu^eetee qvi used? 
—When is que used 7— Quet 7-^How is wheA translated when it signita 
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that wkieh becomes relative ; thai the phrase, choose wkUh ^ 
these books you lOce best^ must be translated as if it were, choose 
those oj these books which you like best, ^ 

In the following section will be found the manner of translating into 
French that phrase, and the like. 

Remark 3. The interrogative pronouns, who^ wJiat, and 
which, are often translated by qicel, quelle, guds, gudles, 
instead of qui and que, and although the sense of the two 
phrases be not altogether the same, the former way is pre- 
ferred to the latter, as it is not attended with the harshness 
of the meeting of two vowels. 

The phrase expressed with qjid is elliptical : thus when 
we say quel est ce monsieur 7 who is that gentleman ? I 
understand, quel monsieur est ce monsieur 7 

EXERCISE. 

The derivatives of the verb No. 9, list, page 123. 

Who talks ? What do you want ? I know who sings. Whom 
did you consult ? What do yon walk so fast for ? \\ hat do you 
wish to have this for? What belongs to you here? Which of 
these three young men will you select for your friend ? What 
mtm is that? I know who will obtain what you ask for. That 
bottle will not contain what is in that dish. What is more 
beautiful than virtue? Which of those ladies do you think the 
most amiable? What books do you use? What is it? What 
was contained' in that drawer ? Which of these gloves are 
yours? Which of these two young ladies is your sister** To 
whom do you speak ? I maintain what is just. You may take 
which of these books you prefer. Who is that certain uncle 
who is continually the hero of the history ? What a wonderful 
tale. What you found is very good ; but you do not perceive 
that what you took for gold is gilded copper. What is that 
music ? Who was that lady who wished to speak to me? What 
succeeds is seldom' condemned. 

OF THE ABSOLUTE OR INTERROGATIVE PRONOUN WhOSC. 

m 

The pronoun whose, which implies possession, is trans- 
lated into French by d qui, when being used either abso- 
lutely or interrogatively, it is accompanied by the verb to 
he. The phrase is construed as follows : 

Ex. Aquiestcettebague? \ JI^j^**r»*f .^ 'A'' J 
-» -6 ^ frnosc %s this rmg 7 



Ihat which ?— What does quoi de signify ? — Can quel, quelle, &c, be 
ever used instead of qui ? — ^For what purpose ? — ^When is lequel used 
for which 7 — ^How is which translated into FrencA when used absolutelv ? 
—How is the interrogative pronoun whose, translated before to be /-— 
How when used without to De?— Can dont be used interrogatively?-* 
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When whose is used without the verb to be^ it may be 
expressed by one or the other of Uie followiiil modes. 

Je sais quelle est la mabon qui yous conviendrait. 
/ know whose house would suit you. 



Quelle bague ^ ) jut.^^ .^^ , 
La bague de qui? \ ^^'^ "^""^ ^ 



N. B. Dont is only relative, and cannot be used interro- 
gatively. 

EXERCISE. 

The derivatives of the verb No. 10, list, page 1S3. 

Whose medal is this ? Whose pens are those ? Whose is this 
handkerchief? Is it yours ? No, madam, it is mine. Whose is 
it ? That gentloman*s horse would suit me very well. Whose 
horse ? I know whose watch you borrowed. I will tell you 
whose system I have adopted. I bought the king of Spain^s 
watch. Whose watch did you buy ? Mary has soiled my 
cousln'*s book. Whose book has she soiled ? Hers. Whose are 
these gloves ? They are mine. 

SECTION vn. 

OF THE DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUN. 

Demonstrative pronouns are those which not only point 
out an object, but also represent it. As they are expressed 
very differently in the two languages, a table of these pro- 
nouns, and their various meanings, will foUow. 

Celui m. s. ) . The one J ,, , that ) 

celle/. 5. f ^"^ the one f T that f ... 

»^.,-*L > <>»• *i > Of #t > which. 

ceux m. p. i the ones C , . > those C 

celles/.p. > ^^^- theoixes ) ^'""* those) 

Qui is used when this^ relative pronoun is nominative to 
the following verb, and que when it is objective. 

Celui-ci« this or this one. Celui-li, that or that one. 

eelle-ci, this or this one. celle-]&, that or that one. 

ceux-ci, these or these ones. ceux-1^ those or those ones. 

celles-ci, these or these ones. cellei-l4, those or those ones. 

Ceci, this. Cela, ce, that, 

N.B. The last itwo pronouns are used^when tJUs and 
that do not refer to any preceding noun, but are used abso- 
lutely, or in reference to a verb. They can in no instance 
refer to persons. Ce is used only before the verb etre. 

Ex. This is good ; that is bad. Ceci est bon ; cela est mauvais. 

What are demonstrative mronoims 7— -What does celui qui stand for?— • 
What does c«lttt-ct signify/— What is the feminine of that pronoun?— The 
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Rule. The pronouns celui and cebd-ciy &c^ must affree 
in gender aiffil number with the substantives which mesf 
represent. 

EXERCISE, 

The irregular verbs binir, JUuriry hair, pages 124 and 126. 

Tout gun is not so handsome as the one that I have bought 
from the captain. What do yon think of this beer ? I think 
that this is not so good as that. That is not possible, because 
that which jou tasted before cost me five dollars a barrel, while 
this cost me only two dollars. These boys are as noisy as those 
are silent. That is the reason why I hate them. These trees 
blossom in May, those in June. When that church was flourish- 
ing, I used to sell there hallowed bread on Good Friday ; that 
was my greatest pleasure. The bookseller has different sorts of 
books, and he gives us those /or which we ask. Look at these 
engravings, and see those. I like them verv well, but that one 
is the best of all. The one which is so black has no effect ; but 
the ones that you have showed me are very excellent. If you 
think that this boy is good, why do you hate him ? This is 
tolerable, but that is very bad. He was here to-day. That 
makes me think that he is better. 

Rule 1. The demonstrative pronouns are expressed by 
cdui, celle, ceux, celles, without ci and Idj when they 
are followed by a preposition, or by aU standing for a pre- 
position and the relative pronouns. 

£z. The one for whom I work. Celui pour quije travaiUe, 

Rule 2. A personal pronoun followed by a relative pro- 
noun, is always translated into French by a demonstrative 
pronoun of the same gender and number, and the relative 
pronoun is expressed as usual. 

Ex. He who weeps will be consoled, 
Cdui qui pleure sera eonsoli, 

N. B. If elegance or the nature of the sentence requires 
the relative pronoun to be separated from the personal, 
by any word, the personal pronoun must be translated by 
cdui-ci and celui-ld, 

£z. He is happy who is satisfied with little, 
CeluUlcL est heureux qui se eontente de peu. 

Rule 3. Sometimes the possessive case in English im- 
plies the possession of a thing understood. In French, that 
thing is represented by the demonstrative pronouns, celui, 

plural masculine ?— When are eeci and eela used ?^Whidi of these pre- 
nouns is used before a preposition ?— When are these pronouns uscn to 
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ceUe^ ceux^ cdles, connected with the name of the person 
who possesses, by the preposition de. 

Ex. Mj horses are white and the generaPs are grey, 
J)les chevaux sont blanca et ceux du ginircd sont gris. 

Rule 4. Celui-ci, celui-ld^ &c., are used before a relative 
pronoun, to point out a thing which is within sight. In this 
case the emphasis falls on the pronouns, thia^ that, or, this 
one^ that one, &c., in the English sentence. 

Ex. Look at that table and see this, which cost me fifty dollars. 
Regardez cette table et voyez celle-ci, qui m^a cout^ cinquante 
dollars. 

Remark 5. Phrases in which the one, the ones, are used 
at the end of the sentence, must be reversed ; as follows : 

Ex. This book is the one. C^est ce livre, 

EXERCISE. 

The rest of the irregular verbs of the list, page 125. 

He who wishes to be happy is not always so. He who will 
oat that trout must pay for it. My ribbons are new, and my 
sister's are nearly worn out. I will give you my permission, 
but will you ohtnin your father^s f She whom I will show yoa, 
will captivate your heart. 1 will not lend auy mure money to 
my comrades, since he, to whom I would have given my for- 
tune, has betrayed me. You remember that merchant whom 
you introduced to me, the one with whom you were so often; 
well, he has failed. I have heard the soimd of her steps, of the 
steps of her whom 1 love.' Here lies he who was the master of 
kings. Among all these watches, I prefer that which never 
stops. He always dances well for whom fortune pipes. I should 
like to see your key; I mean the one with which you opened 
my door. Is this the one ? No, Sir, that is not the one. If your 
hat is handsome, your mother's is beautiflil. She of whom I 
spoke to you, will become a powerful princess. They who talk 
will be punished. This picture is not the one for which I offered 
ten dollars. Yes, Sir, it is. Those verses are not half as good 
as your friend's. 

KuLE 1. Celui-ci and celui-ld, celle-ci and celle-ld, &c. 
are used for the adjectives, the latter and the former. 
Those constructed with ci always mean the latter, and 
those to which Id is added mean the former. 

Rule 2. It may be perceived, that in order to make a 
distinction between this and that, these and those, in French, 
we use the adverbs of place, ci and Id^ here and tJiere, after 
the pronouns celui, cdle, &c. This distinction is also made 

supply the place of the personal pronouns ?<>-When that of the English 
possessive case ?— How is the one translated at the end of a sentence ?'«*- 
now are the latter and the former translated into French ? — ^How can a 
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to prevent equivocation with substantives, or numeral adjec- 
tives, preceded by the demonstrative adjective ce, cet, eette, 
ces, which answer both for this and that, these and those, 
Ci and Id are added to the noun or numeral adjective, and 
connected to it by a hyphen. 

Ex. Ce pays-ci, ce pays-la, ces deux-1^. 

This country, that country, those two countries. 

EXERCISE. 

The first three verbs of the list, page 126. 

If you will sit down a moment, I will call John and his bro- 
ther ; the latter will stay with you, the former will go out with 
me. Take this chair instead of that one, and sit down. This 
machine is moved by springs, and those two go by steam. I do 
not know which of those two houses to choose. This is too 
small, and that is too large. These two words have different 
meanings ; the former has more force, and the latter is more 
elegant. This city is more pleasant than the other. This street 
is very large. That man is queer enough ; he wants this picture 
and will not take that one. That action is deserving of blame. 
If it will not rain to-day, it will rain to-morrow. Did it rain on 
that day? These laws are not better than those we had b«for«. 

Rule. There are two modes of translating into French 
the pronouns, this, that^ these, those, preceding the verb to 
be, and used in reference to a following substantive. 

1. The verb etre is preceded by the adjective ce, and 
followed by the adverb Id, 

Ex. : This is my object. C^est Id num but. 

Those are my means. Ce sent Id mes fnoyent, 

2. The pronouns this and tJiat, with their plurals tJiese 
and those, and the verb to be, are all represented by two 
prepositions, which serve to point out objects, viz. void 
and voild, generally meaning behold. 

Ex. : This is my servant. yoici mon domestique. 

These are my children. Voila mes enfans. 

But in interrogative sentences, the former mode only is 
used. The adjective ce is then, of course, placed after the 
verb, and followed by Id, Both ce and Id are generally 
connected with the verb by hyphens. 

Ex. : Is this your daughter ? Est^ce-la voire JUlef 

Are these your horses i Sont'CC'ld vos ehevaux 9 

distinction be made between nouns preceded by <&»f , and noons preceded 
by thai ?-^ow are this, thai, &c., before the vert) to be, and referring 
to a noun ibUowipg, translated into French?-^ it so in interrogative 
sentences ? 
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EXERCISE. 

The verbs numbers 4, 6, and 6» of the Us t| page 1S6. 

What do I tee I Is this my son f I cannot believe that this 
is my native land. Tou kaow that those are the last words of 
your dying protector. This is my portion, and that is yours. 
Is this my watch ? Was this your umbrella ? Will that be your 
room? These are my uncle's conditions, and those are my 
father^s. Is this your exercise? Are these his versos? Are 
these your promises ? This is my fhend. These were my for- 
mer comrades. 

SECTION vm. 

or INDEFINITE PKONOUNS. 

TViose tJiat are never joined to a sul>stanHve. 

On. (Every thing which relates to that pronoun has been 
explained, page 216.) 

Quelqu'un, some body, some one ; one^ any body, any one, 
Quelques-uns, some, some persons. 

This pronoun is used without relation to any substantive, 
and only to represent persons. It is used m the plural, 
only when nominative to the following verb, and is sup- 
plied, when objective, by quelques personnes, some persons. 

Quelqu'un is used for anybody, any one, only m inter- 
rogative sentences. These words, when the phrase is 
affirmative, are translated by quiconque, or qui que ce soit, 
whoever it may be, and when accompanied by not, they 
are translate»d by personne, as mentioned again below. 

Quelqu^un represents one followed by a relative pronoun, 
as was mentioned in the fifth remark, page 218. 

Ex. : I would not esteem one who would act so. 
Je h'ettimerait ptu quelqu'un qui agirait ainti, 

Squ^li i ^'^' ""y' «^* /"*• 

This pronoun is used in the feminine and plural, only 
when it relates to some noun or pronoun expr^ned in the 
same sentence, or represented by the pronoun en, which 
may accompany it when it is objective to the verb, accord- 
ing to the general rules laid down for en, page 234. 

It relates then both to persons and mmgs, but to the 
latter only when they represent objects that can be counted. 

What ars indefinite pronoims 7— -When does fuclgti'tiw agree with • 
aoun in gender and niunber T— When does it stand lor ens?— What 
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Ex. : Some one of these young ladies. 
^uelqu^une de ces demoisdUt, 
I will see some of them. 
J^en verrai quelques-uns, or quelquet-unes. 

When accompanied by an adjective, it must be connected 
with it by the preposition de, 

Ex. : Give me some good ones. 

Donnest nCen quelques-uns de bons. 

It is very often used in French, although not represented 
by any word in English, in order to convey an idea of 
choice, or to express some few, as in the latter example, in 
which the English phrase might be translated, according to 
the rule, page 236, by domiez-m^en de bons. 

Remark 1. Qaelqu^mi^ quelqu^une, ^c. cannot be used 
when the sentence is negative. It may be represented by 
personne when it stands for a person, and must be omitted 
when it is used to signify things. If the sentence by interro- 
negative, qtielqu^un is employed as usual. 

Kemark 2. Some. ...some, must be translated by les uns, 
les autres. 

Ex. : Some are good, some are bad. 

Les uns font bons, les autres sont mauvais. 

Personne, twhody, tw one. 

This pronoun, either subject or regimen, requires the 
verb to be put in the negative, but without pas. When 
personne is followed by an adjective, it is connected with 
It by the preposition de. Persomie is always masculine. 

Ex. : Personne n'est venu, J^i'obody has eaUed, 

Je ne connais personne d'heureux, / know nobody happy. 

Remark. In dubitative sentences, personne is often used 
for any body, and does not then require the verb to be pre- 
ceded by ne, 

Ex. : Personne a-t-il jamais parU, ainsi ? 
Hoj any body ever spoken thus ? 

Chacune | ^^^^' ^^^^^ ^'*^' ^^^ ^^^^' 

Chacun, meaning the generality, is used only in the 
masculine. But used as a distributive pronoun, which 
refers to a substantive expressed in the sentence, it agrees 
with it in gender. Its sense excludes the plural. 

pronoun must accompany qudqu^un, and when ?— How is some, when 
repeated, translated into French ?— >With what sorts of verbs would it be 
improper to use quelqu^un ?— What is said of permmnt ?— Is ptrsotme 
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Ex. : Chacun a ses d^fauts, Every body hat hit faults, 
Voyez s^parement chacune de ces m^dailles, 
Look at each of these medals separately, 

Chacun, although singular, is sometimes followed by 
son, sa, ses, and sometimes by leur, leurs, 

Ex. : Romcttez ces medailles chacune en sa place, 

Return those medals each into its place. 
Remcttez chacune, en lour place, les medailles que vous avez 

prises, 
Return each of the medals you have taken into its place. 

It is again desirable tliat some grammarian, more fond of 
showing Lis good sense than his sagacity, would propose to do 
away with tliis dilficulty, which is not only puzzling, but also 
in direct opposition to tli6 rules given for the use of the posses- 
sive adjective leur. Lew signifies, according to all grammarians, 
one thing common to several persons or tilings ; and yet, the 
same grammarians want, in tliis case, leur to qualify a thing 
that relates but to a single object. Leur place signifies the place 
of them ; but each medal has its plttce^ and several medals have 
their places, and not their place. Wo find in the Grammaire det- 
Orammaircs, that we must say ces charrettes perdrontlews essieux, 
these carts will lose their axle-trees, and not leur essieu, because 
each cart has its axle-tree, and also ces charrettes perdront cha- 
cune leur essieu. Every body will confess that this is a mere 
exception occasioned by the use of chacune^ and that it would 
be very ditficult to explain, in the latter sentence, the meaning 
oritur. Yet as examples are found in the best French authors, 
of the use of kur after chacun, in some peculiar cases, it is in- 
dispensable to give the rules laid down for the explanation of 
this dilficulty. The learner may, nevertheless, avoid it, by 
omitting chacun. When rhacun^ contrasted with a plural noun, 
is accompanied by an active intransitive verb, it is still more 
diOficult to distinguish between son and leur. The best way for 
the learner is to construct the phrase without this pronoun. 

There is no difficulty in those phrases where chacun is 
not contrasted with a plural number ; for then son, sa, ses, 
must be used j as, 

Donnez a chacun ta part. 
Give to each his share. 

Rule. In phrases where chacun is contrasted with a 
l)lural to which it refers, son, sa, ses, must be employed, 
wlien chacun is placed after the direct objective to the vtrb ; 
but leur, leurs, must be used when chacun is placed before 
the direct objective. (See the above examples.) 

always negative ? — ^What does chacun stand for ?— When %b the poMe*- 
sive adjective, after chacun, expressed bv ton^ «a. tu^ and when by Uwt 7 

22' 
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Quiconque, whoever, whomever^ whosoever, whomsoever* 

Rem ARK. Whichever, whichsoever, whatever, whatsoever, 
are translated into French like that which. 

Autnii, other people, others. 

Autrui is only used in proverbial sentences, and after a 
preposition. 

Rien, nothing, not any thing. 

If rien is accompanied by a verb, that verb must be 
preceded by ne; if followed by an adjective, it must be 
connected with it by the preposition de. 

Ex. : Je ne trouve rien plus beau. 
IJind nothing hundsomer. 

Remark 1. In dubitative sentefices, rie^i is often used 
for any thing, and the verb is not preceded by 7ie. 

Ex. : Avez-vous rien mang^ de meilleur-* ^ 

Have you eaten any thing better ? 

Remark 2. Rien, governed by a verb in the infinitive, 
is most generally placed before it. 

Ex. : n ne salt rien faire. 

He does not know how to do any thing. 

EXERCISE. 

The verbs numbers 7, 8, and 9, of the \\&i, page 126. 

Some body told me yesterday that you are going to Europe. 
Every body speaks of me, and yet I speak of no body. Some 
say that you will succeed. I do not expect much from one who 
betrays his country. Providence provides for the wants of every 
body. Have yoti spoken to any body of my design ? Have you 
a good pen ? I have some there ; choose a good one. I do not 
see any. I will find some good one for you. Some of these 
ladies will come with me. Each of the young ladies had a 
nosegay, and some of them gave me theirs. Whoever has seen 
those pictures, knows that some are worth much money, and 
some are worth nothing. I foresee from what I have been told 
by some body, that you will not be married this year. Has any 
body spoken to you about it ? These two strangers brought 
each his present; that of the Frenchman was worth a thousand 
dollars. They spoke, each in his own language, and brought 
back the answer^ eqi^h to his own master. Do not detain the 
property of otherii* This speech is addressed to whomsoever is 
guilty. He finds no one honest. I have nothing in this world 
whicn attaches me to life. Do you see any thing tolerable in 
this work ? He always goes away without saying any thing. 



What is said of quUonque ?•— Of autrui ?— Of rien ?— Is rien used but 
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Will any body foresee our design ? This hat will not be worth 
any thing ailer the ball. 

SECOND CLASS. 

Those which are always joined to a substantive. 

Quelque, some^ (singular.) 
Quelques, a few^ some, (plural.) 

The pronoun some is expressed by quelque when it sig- 
nifies one out of several, or a few out of a larger number, 
and is always, as indicated by the above title, joined to a 
}?ubstantive. 

It is evident, by the following example, that some in the 
singular, is not here a partitive article, for it is connected 
with an individual. (See what was said on this subject 
page 54.) 

Ex. : Vous trouvcrez peut (^tre quelque personne obligeante. 
You will perhaps find some obliging person, 
J'ai la quelques livres. / have there a few^ or some books, 

Quelque cannot be used after negative verba, with whi,^ 
it is supplied by avcun, as explained below; but it is em- 
ployed after negative interrogative verbs. 

\Vhen quelque is joined to the word chose, these two 
words meaning something or anything', take the mascu- 
line gender, and aro connected with the following adjective 
by the proposition de, as was mentioned page 143. 

Ex. : J'ai quelque ehose de bon, I have something good, 

Chaque, eitch, every. 



JudSqrsi-'^"'-^-'^''-^''^- 



This pronoun is never used but after the noun in French, 
and correspf)nds with the above words, only when they 
come after the noun in English. 

Ex. : II acccptera une place quelconque, 

He will accept a situation^ whatever it may be, 
N.B. Whalerer^ placed before the noun, will be found explained 
among the pronouns of the fourth class. 

Quelconque represents the adjective any, when this ad- 
jective conveys the idea of an exclusion or choice. 

Ex : Give me any book, Donnez-moi tin liore quelconque, 

N.B. ^ny^ thus used in English, can also be expressed by qui, 
que se soit, quoi que ce soit, &c,, as explained below. 

in nejgative sentences ? — When is some expressed by quelque /—By 
what IS quelque suuplied in negative sentences ? — What is said ofchaqmer 
—Of quelconque /^What does quelconque represent ?-»W hat does «r- 
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certain ^ 

certaine I certain and some, used instead of cei^tain. 
certams i ' 

certaines ^ 

This pronoun is applied to both persons and things, and 
is always placed before the substantive. (See page 191.) 

It may be preceded by the indefinite article ?m, itne^ in 
the singular, or the partitive article expressed by the pre- 
position de^ alone, in the plural. 

EXERCISE. 

The verbs, Numbers 10 and 11, list, page 126. 

You have read that in some ancient author. I will purchase 
some few pictures for this parlour. This has been written by 
some Frenchman or Spaniard, because 1 see in it the style of a 
foreigner. Your opinion will certainly prevail, if it has not yet 
prevailed, among certain persons. If you find some kind of wine 
better than this and equally cheap, please to inform me of it. If 
I could find some house in your neighbourhood, I would hire it. 
Kwould take any house. What do you want to show me ? Is 
it anything interesting ? The wise look upon every man as their 
equal. Tell him that I want an answer, whatever it may be. A 
certain man, who wished to show me his talents, spoke to me 
for several hours. I will not send my goods to these merchants 
because they have certain clerks whom I do not like. Do you 
know anything new ? 

THIRD CLASS, 

Those which are sometimes joined to a subetantive, and 
sometimes not, 

N. B. These pronouns being numerous, it has been judged 
proper to divide them into two parts. 

SSle \ ««' "''«*• 

aucun ) 

aucune I ^' ^^^*^- 

p^ ISe \ ^^» ^^^' ^^^ ''''^' 

These three pronouns have nearly the same signification, 
and require the verb to be preceded by we. But when sub- 
ject to the verb, nid is the only one which can, properly, 
be used in a general and absolute manner. It has then the 
same signification as no man. 

Ex. : Nul n'est content de sa fortune, 

JVb man is satisjied vith his fortune, 

0»^»— ■ III. I -— ■■ I 1 I II ■ • ^ 

tain stand for ?— What is the difference between nul, aucHn, and pot tm? 
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Aucun and pas un are seldom used without being followed 
by a substantive. Pas un expresses a more complete ex- 
clusion than aiLcun, 

When objective to the verb, nvl is only employed when 
followed by a substantive. Aticun and pas un may be ac- 
companied by a substantive, or not; but in the latter case, 
as these pronouns are compounded with' the number m«, 
the pronoim en ought to be used with the verb. 

Ex.: Je nTn ai aucun, I have none, 

Auciin corresponds to qnelque_ in negative sentences. 

Ex. : Jc ne jouc d^aucun instrument, 
I play on no instrument. 

Remark. Aucvn may be used in dubitative sentences in 
the sense of quelqu^un or quelque. It is not then accom- 
panied by ne. 

Ex. : Parmi tons mes amis, en trouverez-vous aucun qui 
parle ainsiP 
Amoni: all my friends will you Jind any one who speaks th^. 

Autre, other, else. 

This pronoun is preceded by the articles or indefinite 
pronouns. 

Un autre, d'autrcs, another, others, 

Quelriirnn autre, somebody dse, 

Quehiu'autrc chose, something else, 

Ricn autre, nothing else. 

The pronoun one after another is never expressed in 
French ; but en must be used with the verb when autre is 
preceded by the indefinite or partitive article, or by a 
number. 

Ex. : J 'en ai un autre, / have another. 

En is not expressed if autre be preceded by the definite 

article. 
Ex. : J'ai I'autre, / have the other* 

L'un Pautre, each other, one another. 

If any preposition precedes the English pronouns one 
ahother or each other, that preposition must be placed in 
French between Vun and Vautre, 

Ex. : L'un centre Pautre, Against one another. 



—By what pronoun does aucun rcauire to be acconipanied, when it is the 
objective of a verb? — Is aucun always negative/ — What does au&e 
answer for ? — ^When does it require to be accompanied byen ?— What is 
said of Pun Pautre ?*-0f fun et Pautre ?*-0f mime ?--How is the coii- 
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L'un et I'autre, both. 

These two words mark union, and require the verb to 
which they are nominatives, to be in the plural. 

Both is expressed by Vun Vauire^ when it relates to two sub* 
stantives ; but when it refers to adjectives or other parts of 
speech, it is translated differently, as will be shown in its proper 
place. 

Meme K^.„^ . ' 

mtoesT^'^^^- ♦ 

This pronoun is generally preceded by an article j it is of 
both genders. 

It is very often used for the pronouns himself^ herself^ it- 
self^ and themselves. 

The conjunction as or that^ is, aftetsame, expressed in 
French by que. 

TVie same as, is generally translated into French by 
comme, like ; and the same, at the end of a sentence, is ren- 
dered by la meme chose, or de la meme maniere. 

EXERCISE. 

The derivatives of all the verbs of the list, page 126. 

No man is perfectly happy. No science is without study. 
Not one of them has met your father. How could 1 soften my 
friends? I have none. I had determined not to listen to any of 
his talcs, but as soon as he commenced, I sat down again. I 
again saw one of the two sisters, but only had a glimpse of the 
other. I did not speak to that gentleman, for I was introduced 
to another. Tell us something else now. None of these bro- 
thers was promoted to that dignity, which is almost equivalent 
to a title of nobility. Relate your story to other persons. They 
cheat each other. You will seldom see one of them without the 
other. They always dress like one another. They are both 
sick, and they both wish to be in the same room. This tragedy 
is the same that I was reading to you ; but the other one is not 
by the same author. Do the same as I have done and you will 
not be sorry for it. The king himself would be refused. If your 
father were here, you would not speak the same. 

tel \ 

telles J 
The indefinite article which generally follows this pro- 



junction Of, after tome, translated into French ?-»How is the same as ez- 
pretied?— Bow are the articles used with teU-^How is mch translated 
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noun in English, is placed before the word tel in French. 
If the noun be plural, iels or telles must be preceded by the 
partitive article expressed by de, 

Ex. : Un tel homme, Stu;h a man, 

De telles personnes, Such persons. 

Such followed by an adjective is expressed in French by 
the adverb si, so, to which the indefinite article is prefixed 
in the singular, and de in the plural. 

Ex. : C'est une si belle femme ! Sh£ is such a fine woman ! 
II a de si jolies fleurs ! He has such pretty flowers ! 

Such a, signifying so great a, is also expressed by si. • 
Ex. : II est si b6te, He is such a fool. 

Su^h, prefixed to a noun, which is followed by the com- 
parative conjunction as, is omitted in French, but as is ex- 
pressed by coiJime, like. 

Ex. : Such a man as that, Une homme eomme celui^la^ 

A man like that. 
Plusieurs, several. , 

As the word plusieurs implies quantity, the pronoun en 
should be used with the verb, if the substantive determined 
by plusieurs has been expressed before, and is not repeated 
after that pronoun, 

tout \ 

toutes ' 
WTien tout is used alone, it means every thing, all 
things, which expressions are seldom translatea into 
French differently. 

Ex. : Tout nous abandonne au moment de la mort, 
Every thing forsakes us at the moment of death. 

In this case it may be used as an objective direct, and is 
then placed after the verb in simple tenses, and between the 
auxiliary and the verb in compound tenses. It precedes, 
however, a verb in the infinitive. 

Ex. : n a tout avou^. He has confessed et^ery thing, 

Je ne veux pas tout dire,/ do not wish to say every thing. 

All, followed by the relative pronoun that, either expressed 
or understood, is translated into Frendi by tout ce qui, tout 

into French when it precedes an adjective ?— How when it siniifies §o 
great a 7-*-How when it precedes a substantive followed by m?— What 
ts said oCphuieure ?— What does taut signify, when used alone 7— -Wfasn 
is all expressed by Umt ce ipd, towt ee que ?— 'How is tout used when 
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ce que, all that which : the latter is used when objective, 
the former when nominative. 

Ex. : Tout ce que j'ai, Ml I have. 

Tout ce qui m'enibarrasse, All thai embarrasses me. 

All, followed by the relative pronoun who or whom, is 
used in French as an adjective to a demonstrative pronoun 
introduced into the French sentence. 

Ex. : All who sin, Tous ceux quipickent. 

When united to a substantive it is used either collectively 
or distributively. 

" Considered collectively, tout signifies the totality of a 
thing or of a species, and is then followed by the article 
either definite or indefinite. 

Ex. : Toute la terre, ji II the earth, 

Tous les corps celestes, Jill the celestial bodies. 

Tout, toute, followed either by the definite article le, la, 
les, or the indefinite un or une^ represents in French the 
word whole, preceded by the same articles. 

Tout Tunivers, The whole universe, 

Toute la France, The whole of France. 

Tout un ^tat, A whole State. 

Toute une fortune, A whole fortune. 

Remark. When followed by the name of a city, tovt re- 
mains masculine, whatever may be the gender of that pro- 
per name, and then only, takes no article. 

Ex. •* Tout Veniso, The whole of Venice, 

When all qualifies a pronoun which is either the nomi- 
native or the objective of a verb, it is placed after the verb. 

Ex. : lis parlent tous, T^e^/ all talk. 

All is often followed by of in English, particularly before 
a pronoun ; but tous always comes after the pronoun in 
French. 

Ex. : Vous tous. All of you. 

Considered distributively, tout signifies chaque, each ; in 
this case, it is not accompanied by the article. 

Ex. : Tout bien est desirable. Every good is desirable. 

Tout means any, when the noun which this adjective 
qualifies, is followed by a relative pronoun. 

united with a substantive ? — ^When does it not, even in that instance, re- 
quire to be followed by an article ? — What is the place of tout with regard 
to a verb ?-«Wbat are the other uses of that pronoun ? 
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Ex. : Tout homme qui aime la verity, 
Any man who liktt truth* 

Tous, toutes, in the plural, conveys the meaning of the 
English pronoun every, with more force than chaque. It 
must then be followed by the article les, 

Ex. : Tous les matins, Every morning. 

Every body, which is sometimes rendered by chacim, is 
more expressive when translated by tout le monde, all the 
people. 

T\}ut is sometimes used as an adverb, and requires some ex- 
planations, which will be given with that part of spj^ch. 
It stands, also, for however^ as will be explained below. 

EXERCISE. 

The irregular verbs of the third conjugation, 2d list, page 128. 

Do you know such a person ? You will deliver this message 
to Mr. Such-a-one. \Vhy do you go with such men? Yo\ir 
brother is such a bad bo}' that I do not know how to correct him. 
Several ladies will come to-night, and every thing will be pre- 
pared. I was with him all day. All is in God, and God is in 
all. Take all that you can carry ; for your note will fall duo 
to-morrow, and I cannot pay you. My note has fallen due to- 
day. Those airs do not become you well. I will toll you all I 
know. If I could get such a watch as you showed me, I would 
be satisfied. Stay here ; you are such cowards ! The whole of 
Paris went to see that phenomenon. They all came, and did 
not know what to do. Any man who loves his country becomes a 
soldier in war. I have done every thing for them. He comes 
every day before five o'clock. I go to the country every sum- 
mer, but I spend every winter in town. That book interested 
us during a whole year. The whole evening was spent in those 
innocent amusements. 

FOUKTH CLASS. 

Of those which are followed hy que 

qui que ce soit qui whoever^ whosoever. 

qui que whoever (before the verb to be.) 

qui que ce soit que whomever^ whomsoever. 

quoi que whatever. 

quel que ^ \ 

quelle que f whoever, f when placed before the verb to be and 
quels que T whatever^ r relating to a noun that follows it. 
quelles que } } 



What is the French for whoever ?-*For whoever before the verb tobel 
—For whomever ? — For whatever! -^When must whoever tJid whatever 
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quelque .... que > , ) when followed by Sf noun placed 

qaelques . . . que \ ^ **'*'' \ before que, 

Swben immediately followed by. 
an adjective or an adverb, and 
relating to a noun or pronoun 
placed after que. 

All the above pronouns except tout que, require-that 

the verb which follows them be used in the subjunctive 
mood. 

N. B. The difference between quelque . , . que and tout . , , q%ie 
is, that the latter precedes a qualification that really exists, 
while the former conveys an idea of doubt. 

Ex, : Qui que ce soit qui me demande. 
Whoever may ask for me. 
qui que vous soyez, whoever you may be, 

qui que ce soit que je punisse, tchomsotver I may punish, 
quoi que vous fassicz, tchatever you may do, 

quels que soient ces homraes, whoever these men may he, 
quelques lalens qu'il ait, whatever talents he may have. 

quelques grands qu'ils soient, however great they may he. 

tout puissans qu'ils sont, \ ^r""'"" po'cerful they may 
^ ^ ^ be; powerful as they are. 

Remark 1. Vfliatever, at the end of a sentence is trans- 
lated as if it were, whatever it or they may he. 

Remark 2. The adjective any is translated exactly like 
whatever in the above Remark, when its place can be sup- 
plied by the same "word. 

Remark 3. All sentences construed with ever 50 followed 
by an adjective, must be translated into French as they 
would be, if construed with however. 

Ei. : Quelque humble qu'il soit, Be it ever so humble, 

N. B. It will be important for the learner to pay some attention 
to the subjunctive mood before writing the next exercise. This 
mood will, however, present no difficulty thus far, as it is re- 
presented in this exercise by the English words correspqpding to 
it in the conjugations, or the corresponding tenses of the Indica- 
tive. 

' ' III ^— — I II I I MMiti^— ^i»» 

be translated by qv£l que, quelle que, &c.?— When is tt>Aatet)«r translat- 
ed by quelque , , . que ? — When is however translated by quelque , . que? 
-~Wliat mood do these pronouns require to be followed oy? — ^What is 
the exception ? — What is the difference between quelque, , , ^«and tout 
, . . que ? — How is whatever translated at the end of a sentence ?— When 
is the adjective any translated like whateverl'^How is ever to, followed 
by an adjective translated into French ? 
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EXERCISE. 



The verbs numbers 1, 2, and 3 list, page 129. 

Whoever goes there, pays for his curiosity. We have resolv- 
ed that whoever speaks shall pay a fine. Whomsoever you may 
accuse, your proofs will not be sufficient. Whoever sewed this, 
did no sew it well. Whoever may be the miller who ground . 
your corn, tell him that he has not returned the whole of it. 
Whatever may be your excuse, we resolved that we would not 
admit it. He said that he would buy your house, whatever may 
be your terms. Whoever he may be I will not tremble. What- 
ever he may propose accept it. Whatever he may say, do not 
listen to him. However learned they may be, they will learn 
something from that man. However great their protestations 
of friendship may be, I know that they would resolve upon my 
ruin if they should find it their interest. Whatever faults he may 
commit, I shall inform his father of it. Whatever proofs he 
may bring, he will not be listened to. However foolish he may 
be, thoy will not cheat him. That young lady sews very badly, 
whatever be her skill in other matters. 



CHAPTER V. 
OF THE VERBS. 
SECTION I. 

OF THE RELATION BETWEEN VERBS AND NOUNS. 

Agreement of the Verb with its Nominative. 

General Rule. A verb must agree with its nominative 
in number and person. 

Rule 1. When a verb has two or more nominatives 
which are singular, it is put in the plural. 

Ex. : Jean et Paul viendront ce soir. 

John and Paul will come this evenings 

Remark 1. When the substantives are synooimous, they 
do not require to be joined by the conjunction et, and the 
verb is put in the singular. 



How doei the verb agree with its nominative? — How when a verb has two 
nominatives singular ?— When is the verb used in the singular although 
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Ex. : Son courage, son intrepidity ^tonne les plus bravefl. 
His courage and intrepidity astonith the most brave. 

Remark 2. In elevated style the verb may, by ellipsis, 
agree with the last substantive only. 

Ex. : Une parole, un soarire, un seul regard suffit. 
A word^ a smile ^ a single look suffices, 

N. B. The reason of these two exceptions is, that the. nomi- 
natives of the verb are not considered collectively, the verb re- 
lating to each of them separately. 

Remark 3. Sometimes when there is a principal agent 
of an action, which agent is expressed by a pronoun, that 
agent becomes the nominative of the verb, which agrees 
with it in the singular number. This pronoun must then 
be repeated after the verb, and connected with the other 
nominatives by a conjunction. 

Ex. : Elle mourut, elle et ses enfans. 
She died with her children. 

Rule 2. Wlien a verb relates to several nominatives of 
different persons, it is put in the plural and agrees with 
the person who has the priority. (Remember the Rules on 
the pronouns page 211.) 

N. B. The first person has the priority over the second, and 
the second over the third. 

Rule 3. ^Vhen the two nominatives are connected by the 
conjunction o?/, or,- the verb must agree with the second. 

Remark. Either, followed by or is most generally omit- 
ted in French. 

Ex. : Lo roi ou son ministre le recompenscra. 

Either the king or his minister will reward him. 

Remark. Should the nominatives of the verb be of dif- 
ferent persons, the verb ought to be put in the plural, al- 
though the two words be separated by ou, and agree ^vith 
the person who has the priority. 

Ex. : Cest toi ou moi qui avons fait ceJa. 
It is thou or I who have done that. 

Rule 4. Should th€ two substantives be joined by any of 
the conjunctions rfewe7«e que^aiissi bienque, aitisique, as ' 
well as, comme, like, non plus que, no more than, avec, 



relating to two singular nouns 7— Is there no other instance 7— How is the 
phrase construed wh^ the nominatives are of different persons f— How 
when the nominatives are joined by the conjunction (m?-Wnat are tht ether 
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mth plutdt qucn rather thdiTi ; and others similar to these, 

the verb should agree with the first only, the second being 

incidental. 

Ex. : L^eMphant, commo le castor, aime la eociet^ de ses sem- 

blahlcs. ' 

The elephant^ as well as the beaver ^ likes the society of his 

species. 

RvLT. 5. AVhcn a vorb lias two nominatives in the singu- 
lar number, connected by the conjunction 7ii. repeated be- 
fore eacli, it ought to be observed whetlier the action ex- 
pressed by the verb can or cannot be perfowned by the two 
substantives simultaneously. If one of the two be exclud- 
ed, the verl) and adjective, or participle, will be used in the. 
singular; but if the two words perform tlie action together, 
the plural must be used. 

N. B. Tho vorU that follDWs ni must be proccded by the ne- 
gative 7ie. 

Ex.: Ni le conitc ni Um]iic no sera anibassadeur. 
.Vttt/ier the earl nnr Ifir duke will be ainbassador. 
Ni le vent ni la niareo ne Tont retcnu. 
A^cfllur the irind nor the tide prevented him. 

Remark. IJiU should the words connected by ni be pro- 
nouns of ilitTcreiit i)ersons, tlie verb sliould be i)ut in the 
plural and airree with the person who has the priority. 

Ex. : Ni lui ni nioi nr. sonimos coupables. 
^''either he nor I (tm ^uilti/. 

UvLi: (5. After nn, or it)n.\ followed by another substan- 
tive, eounectid with it by the preposhion de, the verb may 
be eitlier in the siufjular or in the plural, according to the 
sense of tlie sfnitence. 

Ex. : Cost un do mcs onfans qui a din<S avcc vous. 
// is one of my childreyi who has dined with you. 
C'estun (ics onfans qui onl dine avec vous. 
It is one of the children who have dined with you. 

EXERCISE. 

Th«' verbs Non. 4, 5, ami 6 of the list, pape 129. 

My father and thy uncle will take tea with us lo night. 
Either he or his servant has put my letter into the pott office. 

iiiKtances in wliirh a verb ia used in the singular, although preceded by 
M»'veral ni>uii'« «ir pronouns to whioh it relates ? What is the observation 
cunrcrnini; tho affreeniciit of the verb with tvro nominatives separated 
by tho conjunction ni ?— How is the phrase. construed when the nomina- 
tivcH separated by ou or ni are of different persons? 
When is the vorb singular, and when is it plural, after un or une follow- 

23 
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His rage and anger were visible, while his father was beating 
him. A regiment, a battallion, a company would beat the enemy. 
Either she or her sister beats her servants. It is general S. or 
Marshall T. who beat the army of Prince L. It is thou or he 
who has eaten the pies. Either you or I shall leave this place. 
Either the general or his aid-de-camp will be charged with that 
mission. Strength of soul, like that of body, is the fruit of tem- 
perance. Envy, as well as all the other passions, is little com- 
patible with happiness. That unfortunate father, with his in- 
consolable daughter, was weeping /or his wife at that moment. 
The king, rather than the ministers, is to be blamed. Neither 
my father nor my uncle puts his money in that bank. Neither 
the one nor the other has taken your key. Neither love nor 
hatred descends with us into the grave. Neither prayers nor 
tears have prevailed. Neither he nor I will put on a black coat. 
Neither you nor they will take his part. He is one of the greatest 
men who have illustrated our age. It is one of the soldiers of 
my company who entered first. 

OF COLLECTIVE NOUNS, OR NOUNS OF MULTITUDE. 

Collective nouns are those which, under a singular form 
have a plural signification. 

They are of two kinds. 

Those which express a number of individuals forming a 
limited whole: £is, army, nation, family, &c., and those 
which express a certain number of the individuals specified 
in a following substantive ; as, a part of, a number of, a 
troop of, &c. 

The former are called general, the latter partitive. 

Remark 1. Adverbs of quantity when followed by sub- 
stantives are classed among collectives partitive. 

Remark 2. There is this difference between the collec- 
tives-general and collectives-partitiv e,th'di the former are al- 
ways determined by an article or an adjective, which points 
out its speciality ; such as the, my, thy, &c., and this, that, 
&c., while the latter are only preceded by the indefinite ar- 
ticle a or an ; except, La plupart, the greatest part. 

Yet when un or une stands for the numeral adjective one, 
the noun that follows it is a collective general. 

OF THE COLLECTIVE-GENERAL, NOMINATIVE TO THE VERB. 

Rule. In English a noun of multitude or coUective- 



ed by de and a noun ? — What are collective nouns ? — How many sorts of 
collective nouns are there ? — What is a collective-general ? — ^What is a 
collective-partitive ? — How does the verb agree with a coUectivO'^general ? 
—How with a collective-partitive ? — Where is the place of a substantive 
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general is often followed by a verb in the plural,although the 
word be in the singular number. In French the verb agrees 
in number with the noun and not with its signification. 
Thus the verb, after a collective-general used in the sin- 
gular number, will be put in the singular. 

Ex. : Le consoil ^tait divis^ 

The counsel were divided. 

OF THE COLLECTIVE-PARTITIVE, NOMINATIVE TO THE VEIB. 

Rule. Should the collective be partitive, the verb would 
not agree with the word which determines the number, but 
with the substantive following. 

Ex. : La plupart des hommes sont ainsi. 
The f^reatest pari of men are so. 
Bcaucoup d enfans jouent au lieu d^^tudier. 
Many children play instead of studying. 

Remark. The same word, according to the ^rd by which 
it is deterniinod may be either a collective-general or a col- 
lective-partitive (see the above Remark 2.) 

Ex. : Unc troupe dc voleurs ont pill^ le ch&teau. 
A troop of robbers have plundered the castle. 

La truupc do voleurs a disparu. 
The troop of robbers has disappeared, 

EXERCISE. 

The verbs 7, 8, and 9, of the list, page 129. 

The captain cannot embark your goods to-day ; his crew are 
fiofhlinfr. Do you think that the court, breaking their premises, 
will condemn tliat man, instead of following the course which 
Uiey took in the last suit? Who will live, will be free, nnd who 
dies, is already so ; such was the motto of the army of Poles 
who were trying to recover their liberlieH. I always follow 
the new troop of musicians who play serenades under the win- 
dows of the belles of our city. A number of men live as if they 
were immortal. How many persons have lived in the expecta- 
tion of being happy one day ! A number of kings have broken 
the chain which united them to tlieir people. He was tipsy, and 
a crowd of children followed him. The army of the intidels 
was completely defeated. 

OF THE PLACE OF THE NOMINATIVE. 

If the nominative of a verb be a personal pronoun, the learner 
may know how to place it, by applying the rules given page 76. 

Rule. If the nominative be a noun, it should be placed 
before the verb, except in the following instances. 
It is a gei'.eral principle in every language, that when 

nominative to a verb ?— What are the instances in which the nominative 
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several propositions are joined to form a sentence, the 
longest is always put last. Thus, when a verb is not fol- 
lowed by an objective, and the nominative is composed of 
several words, it is more elegant to put the nominative 
after the verb, either affirmative or negative. 

Ex. Jo ferai ce qu'a dit le coinmis de votre pdre, 
/ will do what your father'' s clerk has directed* 

In some places this order is indispensable. 
Ist. When the verb is a monosyllable. 

Ex. Pouvez-vous me dire ou est mon dictionnaire Frangais? 
Can you tell me where my French dictionary is ? 

2d. When the phrase begins with an adverb of place, or 
any word expressing manner or conclusion, and after the 
adverbs peut-etre, perhaps, and d peine, scarcely. 

Ex. Ici repMe la bonne Myrtale, Here lies the good MyrtaU. 
Ainsi SB termina cette affaire, Thus ended that affair. 

3d. In incidental sentences which express that we are 
quoting somebody's words. 

Ex. Je meurs innocent, a dit Louis xvi. 
/ die innocent^ said Louis xvi. 

4th. When the subjunctive is used to express a wish. 

Ex. Puissent tous les peuples devenir libres ! 
May all people become free. 

5th. When the substantive is both the nominative of a 
verb in the infinitive, and the objective of a preceding verb. 

Ex. J-ai entendu chanter votre soeur, / heard your sister sing. 

Remark. In interrogative sentences, several things are 
to be observed. 

1st. The nominative is placed after the verb when the 
objective of the verb is an interrogative pronoun placed at 
the head of the sentence. 

Ex. Que dit votre ami ? What does your friend say ? 
A quoi travaille votre sceur ? 
At what does your sister employ herself? 

2d. When the phrase commences with one of those ad- 
verbs which are used to ask questions, and the verb has no 
objective. 

Ex. Ou demeure le docteur? Where does the doctor live? 

Combien demande cet homme ? What does that man ask ? 
Quand viendra votre soeur ? When will your sister come ? 

can be placed after ? — Is there not another instance ?— What is to be 
observed in interrogative sentences as for the place of the nominative ?— 
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Remark. Should the verb, in any sentence similar to 
the above examples, have an objective, the interrogation 
should be made by means of est-ce-que. 

Ex. When will that man finish his work ? 

^uand est'Ce que eet homme Jinira son ouvrage ? 

N. B. In any of the above instances, the same tsi-et que might 
be used with advantage. 

Rule. In all phrases which do not fall under any of the 
preceding remarks, when an interrogation is made, and the 
nominative of the \^rb is a substantive, that substantive is 
to be placed at the head of the sentence in French, adding 
a pronoun for the interrogation, immediately after the verb. 

Ex. he roi, arrivera-t-il demain? 
JVill the. king arrive to-morrow ? 

Remark. Should the verb be interrogative and negative, 
the same rules could be observed. Such sentences, however, 
are generally expressed by placing the nominative first, 
and using a pronoun after the verb, or by introducing eat- 
ce que 1 and using the verb in the negative. 

Ex. La scrvantc, n'a-t-ello pas ouvert la portc ? 
Has not the servant opened the door ? 
Est-cc que la servante n'a pas ferm^ la fcnfitre ? 
Has not the servant shut the windoto ? 
Qu'cHt-cc que votrc frere n'a pas cntrcpris? 
TFhat has your brother not undertaken ? 

EXERCISE. 

The verbs numbers 10, 11, and 12, page 129. 

I will do what my father, whose memory I cherish, has done, 
and I shall not blush. That man died as philosophers die. The 
celebrated and unfortunate Lavoisier, discovered what the 
greatest philosophers had not found out. After the French, 
came the Hollanders; at their head was the valiant Roberts. 
Tell me where my pens are. 1 go where kings do not go. 
Thus did the poor man whose history I was relating to you. 
Perhaps he will prudently keep that circumstance secret. 
Talkative persons often say what prudent people keep secret. 
We shall not do any thing to-day, replied the lawyer, and may 
your client be satisfied with this delay ! I saw those ladies 
come, but I did not hear them speak of you. Does that answer 
please you? lias not that young lady pleased you from the 
first moment ? What is the dog eating ? Where are these 
children going ? When will their master come ? Will the 



When is esi'te que to bo used ? — How is an interrot:ative sentence gen- 
erally construed when its nominative is a substantive / — How are interro* 

33* 
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businesfl be better next winter? Did your caster write to her 
friends in Salem? Was that child punished when he came 
home? Has not your daughter been sick? 

OF THE PLACE OF THE OBJECTIVE. 

The rule of the personal pronouns when they are objec- 
tive to the verbs, must be remembered. (See page 76.) 

Rule. When a substantive is used as the adjective of a 
verb, it must be placed after the verb. 

This rule applies; to all the pronouns except the personal, as 
was explained before, and the relative which, both in French 
and English, come before the verb. 

Exception. In an interrogative sentence the objective 
is placed before the verb, when this objective is joined to 
an interrogative pronoun, or to an interrogative adverb of 
quantity. This rule is the same both in English and in 
French. • 

Ex. Quel objet voyez-vous ? JVhat object do you see ? 
Combien d'cnfans a-t-il? How many children has he? 

In any other instance, the substantive or pronoun, (ex- 
cept the personal and relative,) must be put after the verb ; 
but if, for convenience, it be placed at the iead of the sen- 
tence, its sense must be repeated by a personal pronoun 
used with the verb. 

Ex. Je savais cela, That I knew. 

Ce livre, je I'ai lu, That book I have read. 

Je connais I'enfant que vous instruisez, 
/ know the child whom you instruct. 

Rule. A noun may be governed at once by two active 
verbs, either as an objective direct or indirect. 

Ex. Ce g^ndral attaqua et prit la ville, 
That general attacked and took the city. 
II a donn^ ou vendu sa montre a mon frere, 
He has given or sold his watch to my brother. 

Remark. Sometimes the noun is placed after the first 
verb, and represented by a pronoun with the second. 

Ex. You will see and admire that man, 

Vous verres cet honime et vous Vadmirerez. 

N. B. In French, as well as in English, a substantive 

negative sentences generally construed in the same instances ? — ^Wher© 
must a noun, which is the objective to a verb, be placed ? — ^When can 
that objective precede the verb ? — What is to be done when, for conveni- 
ence, the objective is placed at the beginning of the sentence ? — Can two 
verbs have the same objective ? — ^When 7 — How is the phrase construed 
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cannot relate to two verbs, if they are not followed by the 
same preposition. 

EXERCISE. 

The verbs 13, 14, and 15, of the list, page 129. 

Do you know my brollier r Yes, I do know him. How 
much money can you give me ? I cannot give you any. That 
I knew. That news 1 heard yesterday. Those men I once 
saw in Boston. Take this one; the other I will keep for my- 
self. Ho struck and broke the glass at the same moment. 
Those cows we will milk to-morrow. Have you read the article 
which appeared yesterday ? That article you yourself wrote. 
Has the comet appeared ? That you know as well as I. 

SECTION n. 

OF TBE USE OF THE TENSES OF THE FRENCH VERBS. 

N. B. The learner should remember the observation page 89. 

OF THE INFINITIVE MOOD. 

The infinitive is that mood which simply expresses the 
meaning of tho vorb without either number or pc^rsons. 

Rule. A verb which comes after another is put in the 
present of the infinitive.', except the first verb be an auxiliary. 

Ex. Jc veux voup parler, / want to speak to you. 

Remark 1. The pupil must be careful to distinguish 
between the verb in the infinitive and the past participle. 

Ex. Jc Pai trouvi'C ouverte, I found it opened. 

N. B. In Komo instanccM the English past participle is trans- 
lated into French by the present of the infinitive, as will be seen 
hereafter. 

Rule. For perspicuity's sake, when two verbs, used in 
the same tense, and coming after one another, have the 
same nominative, the second verb is put in the present of 
the infinitive. 

Ex. I thought I saw him, Je eras le voir. 

Rule ] . Prepositions, in French, govern the present of 
the infinitive, except rr?, in, which is followed by the parti- 
ciple present, then cornjsponding to the Latin gerund. 

The use of some prepositions will be explained with that 
part of speech. 

Ex. Sans allcr, without going. En allant, while going. 



when the objective is u«««»l with the first verb ? — ^What w the infinitive 
mood ? — WIk'M is a Fn-nrli verb uaed in the infinitive ? — Is there another 
instance 7 — What mood <!•> Fn-nrh prepositions govern? — What is the 
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Rule 2. The preposition in, before a present participle, 
is translated into French by d, and. the following vert) used 
in the present of the infinitive. 

Ex. II passe son terns a jpuer, He spends his time in playing. 
Vous prenez plaisir a le You take pleasure in vexing 

tourmenter, him. 

Rule 3. The English prepositions by and on, and the 
adverbs while, when, before a present participle, are trans- 
lated into French by the preposition en, with the participle 
present. 

Ex. .Te Tai appris en ^tudiant jour et nuit, 
/ learned it by studying day and night. 
yy pensais en allant au magasin, 
/ thought of it ichile going to the store. 

Remark. While is sometimes translated by tout en. 

Ex. Tout en filant votre lin. While spinning your flax. 

Rule 4. The English present participle is always trans- 
lated into French by the present of the infinhive, when 
both the agent performing the action expressed by the 
present participle, and the same present participle, are the 
objectives of a verb that precedes. 

Ex. Je Tai vu poindre, I saw him painting. 

I saw him, and I saw his action of painting. 

But the present participle is used in French when its 
agent only falls under the government of that verb. 

Ex. I met him walking, Je Vai rencontri se promenant. 

The phrase might also be construed with the relative 
pronoun qui, and the verb in the tense required by the 
sense of the phrase ; as,^*e Pai rencontre qui se ])romenait. 

Rule 5. An English present participle, which is the 
object of a preceding verb, is translated into French by the 
present of the infinitive, preceded by the preposition de. 

Ex. I have done reading, J^aiflni de lire. 

Rule 6. Many English present participles are used like 
nouns, and are translated into French by substantives. 

Ex. I do not like hunting, Je n'^aime pas la chasse. 



exception ? — How is in before a present participle translalod into French ? 
— ^Wnat does the French preposition en stand for ? — ^When is the present 
participle also translated by tne infinitive besides this instance? — When 
IS the present participle to be preferred ? — ^What other constructicMi is 
used ? — When does the French infinitive which represents an English 
present participle, require to be preceded by de .?— When is an English 
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Rule 7. The French present participles cannot be pre- 
ceded by possessive adjectives. English phrases of this 
construction, cannot therefore be literally translated into 
French. They must be previously construed in such a 
manner that the possessive adjective may be represented 
by a personal pronoun, and the present participle by a 
verb. 

Ex. The reason of my acting so. 
La raison pourquoij^agis ainsi. 
The reason why I act so. 

N. B. In many instances the subjunctive mood is used, as will 
be hereafter mentioned. 

Rule 8. A present participle cannot in French enter 
into the composition of a noun. With Enij[lisli words of 
such formation the present participle is translated into 
French by a noun or a verb preceded by the preposi- 
tion d, 

17, 4 J . . i Un matt re de dansc. 

Ex. A dancmg-master, < j. -. - j 

=• ( Ln viattre a aanser. 

N. B. Bctbro nrorcctlinj; with this subject, it will be proper to vnite an 
exercise upon what precedes. 

EXERCISE. 

The verbs IG, 17, 18, page 129. 

1 was ijoingr to tell you'whcre I was born, when I found you 
informed of every thing appertaining to my birth. We saw her 
dead, and we thought wn saw an angel asleep. A man was 
Haying to mo one day, that ho could see the leaves grow. He 
imagined ho had lost his pocket-book, and he found it in his 
pocket while running home. You cannot prevent my flocks 
from grazing in this place. I can see the soldiers without going 
out. 1 composed that song while walking, and I spent two 
hours in correcting it. In communicating my ideas to you, I do 
not wish to control yours. Do you find any diificulty in ex- 
pressing your phrases in French ? That poor little girl took a 
great deal of pains in writing her exercise, and yet it is full of 
mistakes. Is she not negligent in performing her duties ? You 
ran learn that by asking your brother. He is an extraordinary 
man for making money. I cought him using my books. We 
commenced learning French on the first of October. I hate 
disputing. These trees grow very well ; they will soon com- 
mence bearing fruit. He was bom in eighteen hundred and 

pmsent particmle translated into French by a noun? — How can you 
translate into French a present participle preceded by a possessive adjec- 
tive ? — How iH a present particiiile translated into F'rench when it enters 
mto the composition of a word 7— When is a past participle translated 
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six, and was already an excellent writing-master in eighteen 
hundred and twenty-one. I do not like your boasting so much 
of your talents. 

Rule 1. The English past participle is translated into 
French by the present of the infinitive, when it expresses, 
not a state, but an action, which took place at a time deter- 
mined by a verb which precedes, and of which the sufferer 
of the action, expressed by this past participle, is the 
objective. 

Ex. Je vis tuer cet homme, / saw that man killed. 

The phrase is construed as if it were, I saw somebody 
killing that man, the word somebody being understood. 

Remark. It is, however, important to remark, that when 
the English past participle qualifies a pronoini, that pro- 
noun is not placed in the French sentence before the in- 
finitive, but is used as the objective of the verb that 
precedes. 

Ex. Je vous ai vu battre. I have seen you flogged. 

Rule 2. Should the English past participle express an 
action which is past respecting the other verb, it must be 
translated by the same tense in French. 

Ex. Je les vis morts. / saw them dead. 

Remark. It might be objected that, since both the pre- 
sent and pn?»t participles are translated into French, by the 
present of the infinitive, there is no difference between an 
action performed and an action suffered. But if any doubt 
should arise from using the present of the infinitive, either 
as an active or a passive verb, this infinitive must be accom- 
panied by such words as to prevent any doubt. Moreover 
when the verb is such that the past participle and the 
present of the infinitive have the same pronunciation, al- 
though spelt differently, the words used in expressing the 
idea, and accompanying this verb, must be such as to 
explain whether the action was past or present in its relation 
to the other verb. In general, the rest of the phrase, the 
inflexion of the voice, or what precedes, prevents any equi- 
vocation. 

N.B. There is a difficulty connected with this subject which 
French grammarians have tried to explain by giving, as usual, 



into French by an infinitive ?— When by a past participle ?— How is a 
pronoun used in those sentences where a past participle is expressed in 
French by an infinitive ? — How can you aistinguish, then, whether the 
poun or pronoun to which this infinitive relates, be the agent or th« 
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each a different opinion. Had they always endeayoured to 
compare the French with other languages, they would not have 
fallen into so many errors. 

The point is this : the verbs voir, to see ; entendre^ emtr, to 
hear ; laisser^ to let ; faire^ to make, to cause ; are used in 
French, as it were, like auxiliaries to other verbs, used in the 
infinitive. The sense of the two verbs is blended so, that they 
both take the sense of an active verb, and have but one direct 
objective for both. They may also have an indirect objective 
governed by the preposition a. The direct objective, when not 
accompanied by an indirect objective, may either be a person or 
a thing, but when both the direct and indirect objective come 
together, the person is always the indirect objective. 

Thus the French say, 

J'ai eutendu chanter votre frere. 
/ heard your brother sing, 

J^ai cntniidu chanter cette chanson. 
/ heard (hat song sung. 

The two verbs thus used cannot be separated, except when 
tlie first is in the imperative, and jts objective is a pronoun. 

Laisscz-iuoi mourir. Let me die. 

The above rule is so strictly observed, that, except in the case 
of the imperative, the objective when a pronoun is placed before 
the first verb. Thus, speaking of trees, you must say, 

Jc Ics vis planter. / saw them planted. 

But when both the person and the thing come with the same 
verb, the person must be governed by the preposition a, or, if it 
is a personal pronoun, this pronoun must be expressed by lui 
or lew J which aie indirect objectives. 

Ex. J*ai entendu chanter cette chanson a votre frere. 
I heard i.'ial song swig by your brother ; or, 
/ heard your brother sing that song. 

Je la lui ai entendu chanter. 
/ heard it sung by him ; or, 
/ heard him sing it. 

Without, therefore, giving here the numerous examples that 
grammarians have borrowed from authors, and which are con- 
tradictory to each other, it will be better to give at once the fol- 
lowing rule. 

Rule. When the verbs voir^ ouiTy entendre^ laisaer, and 
faire^ are, according to any of the above rules, followed by 



satferer ?— When two nouns or pronouns, one standing for a person, the 
uther for a thing, come in the same sentence, wliich is the direct, and 
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an infinitive, their sense becomes entirely blended with 
that of the mfinitive, and both verbs being considered as 
an active verb, have but one objective, whether that objec- 
tive be a person or a thing. But when both the person and 
the thing are found in the same sentence, the person is the 
objective indirect, as illustrated by the above examples. 

Remark. Somo grammarians think that the verbs voir, 
ouir^ and entendre^ to which some even add laisser^ should be 
always considered as separate from the following infinitive. 
They support their arguments by examples taken from the best 
authors, such as this : 

Je Tai vu faire cela, / have seen him do that. 

But, observe, that, / have seen that man do tkat^ must be trans- 
lated by J'ai ru fnire cela a cet homme ; and / have seen him do 
that, by Je le lui ai vu faire. Then why does him become an 
indirect objective in this latter phrase? Why is it direct in the 
former ? How can this be explained, when in both phrases the 
verbs have a direct objective which is that ? 

It is easy to perceive, that any one who wishes to dive into 
this subject, will not be able to see the bottom of it, until some 
bold genius puts an end to his perplexities. 

In the mean while, the above rule may as well be followed, 
and if any dfficulty occur, the most prudent way will be to use 
a different construction. 

Remark. In order, however, to be useful to the learner, it 
will be mentioned here, that many grammarians and authors 
use the personal pronoun, as a direct objective to the first verb, 
when the person represented by that pronoun is the agent of the 
action expressed by the infinitive, and they use the pronoun as 
an indirect objective, when this person is the sufferer. 

There is, therefore, a marked distinction between the follow- 
ing phrases. 

Ex. Je Pal vu donner cent francs. 

/ have seen him give a hundred francs^ 

Je lui ai vu donner cent francs. 

/ have seen a hundred francs given to him. 

Les ofires que je les vis faire. 
The offers which I saw them inake. 

Les ofires que je leur vis faire. 
The offers which I saw made to them. 

N. B. Some rules will be given in the chapter of participUs, 
on the agreement of the past participles of the same verbs. 

which the indirect, objective ?— Try to explain the difficulty treated of in 
the above page, in relation to this subject. 
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EXERCISE. 

The derivatives of the verbs 1, 2, and 3, page 129. 

The seams of this coat are not yery neat, but I will explain 
to you the reason of it. When I came here I saw it ripped, lying 
on the table. Then the workman came and took it, and sewed 
it again. Did you see it sewed again i^ Undoubtedly, Sir, since 
I teU you that the workman took it, I saw him sew it again. I 
heard the miller say that he would not grind that com again 
for a good deal. I answered him that you would make him 
grind it again. That poor fellow was very sick, and they let 
him die for want of assistance. Do not let them come in, and if 
they are in, make them go out. Who broke these glasses? 
yourself. Did you see them broken? No, Sir. I saw them 
afterwards, but you told mo that it was you who had shut the 
window. Ho told me that he had heard those men condemned, 
while they had been absolved by the court. If you let those 
shells remain longer in that acid, you will find them dissolved. 
Do you believe that vinegar would dissolve them ? Yes, I have 
heard said that vinecfar dissolves shells. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Tho indicative is that mood which simply indicates or 
dec! ires a thing. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Rule 1. The present of the indicative is used as shown 
pajTo IX), and in the same circumstances as in English. 

Ki'LK 2. It is also generally used instead of the preterit, 
in ordfiffiis or set discourses, and in poetry, in order to 
rcpr('^^cnt a past action or event, as present to the minds of 
the hearers or readers. 

Rule 3. In English, the verb is often put or understood 
in the future, after the conjunction if, si ; in French, the 
vorl) is pnt in the present of the indicative, when in th6 fu- 
ture in English. 

Ex. S'il vous dit ccla, If he will tell you so. 

Rule 4. After adverbs of time, the English verb is some- 
times put in the present of the indicative. In French that 
verb is put in the future, if the action is not yet past, as will 
be seen when treating of that tense ; but it is put in the pre- 
sent of the indicative, if the phrase expresses an action 
which frequently takes place, or which is present. 

Ex. : Pourquoi ne le punissez-vous pas quand il fait cela ? 
Jf ^/iy do you not punish him when he does so ? 

What 18 the indicative mood ? — Mention all thu instances in which the 
present tense is to be used? — ^What is the imperfect tense used for?— 
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Rule 5. The present of the indicative is also sometimes 
used to mark a future not distant. 

Ex. : Vous sayez que je yais en France, 
You know thai I am going to France, 

EXERCISE. 

The derivatives of verbs 4, 6, and 6, list, page 129. 

I am learning my lesson, and you will prevent me from 
knowing it well, by your talking. Philosophers are continually 
fighting with ignorance and superstition. Where are you going ? 
I am going home. What do you say ? I say nothing. Why 
do you not say anything ? What does she eat ? She eats no- 
thing. Yes, she does eal something. Tell him, if he come, that 
I will give him three hutjdred dollars for his goods. We always 
make much noise when our cousins come. We take our tea 
when every body is here. Why will you not undertake that 
business when every thing promises the most complete success ? 
You promise often, but you seldom keep your word. If you 
will allow me that, I will be very much obliged to you. 

OP THE IMPERFECT, AND PRETERITS DEFINITE AND INDEFINITE. 

Learners generally find great difficulty in translating in- 
to French the English imperfect, which is represented in 
French, according to circumstancesj by any of the above 
three tenses. 

A short explanation relating to the use of the above tenses, 
was given pages 80 and 81, with the verb avoir^ but this subject 
must be now treated of more completely than the advancement 
of the learner would have warranted before. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 

The imperfect is used to express an action that was going 
on when another action took place, and determines nothing 
with regard to the commencement, duration, cr end of the 
action. 

It does not express any thing that commenced or finished 
at the time to which it refers, but simply determines that 
the thing was continuing when something that follows took 
place. It, therefore, always leaves the mind in suspense, 
to hear what follows, and is, for this reason, called imper- 
fect. 

Cx. : Je dinais quand vous entrates, 
1 was dining when you came in. 

Remark. It must be observed that the English sentence 
is, in such circumstances, generally expressed by the pre- 
terit of the verb to be, followed by a present participle, as 

Mention all the instances in which this tense is to be used ? — When ought 
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ill the above example, / was dining, or we were dining. 
We may, therefore, take as a rule that, any action expressed 
in English by the participle present, preceded by was or 
were, must be translated into French by the imperfect. 

The imperfect is also used to express an action which fre- 
(juently took place at a time either determined or not by 
the sense of the sentence. The English phrase, in a similar 
instance, is, or may be, contrued with used to. 

Ex. : Je lisais beaucoup autrefois, 

Formerly/ I used to read a great deal. 

There are verbs which imply continuance, or in other 
words, that express a state of things that may continue for 
a long period ; as the yerhs to be, to live, to respect, to rain^ 
to love, &c., some of which may also be construed in Eng- 
lish with used to. When such verbs are used in the past 
tenses, without any reference to the commencement, dura- 
tion, or end, of the action which they express, they must be 
translated by the imperfect tense. 

Ex. : C(jsar dtait un grand homme, CcBsarwas agreat man. 
Je nc savais pas cela, / did not know that. 

Cel homme demeurait ici, That manused to live here. 

I do not mean that Caesar was a great man, once in his life, 
but I intend to convey the idea that his character was that 
of a great man ; that he was continually agreat man. 

In the second sentence, I do not say that I did not know 
that, only in one circumstance, but I mean that I was all the 
time ignorant of it. 

Rule. In English the verb is often put or understood in 
the subjunctive after the conjunction if, si. In French, that 
verb is put in the imperfect of the indicative, when in the 
sjibjunctice, in English ; it agrees with its nominative. 

Ex. : Si j'^tais malade, If I should be sick. 

N.B. A comparison will be made below between the imperfect 
and the other past tenses. 

PRETERIT DEFINITE. 

The preterit definite expresses an action which took place 
but once, commenced at the time to which it refers, and was 
entirely completed. That action may be of short or long 
duration, but in both cases, it is fully expressed, from begin- 
ning to end, by this tense. 

Remark. It must be observed that the preterit definite is 
only used when the time at which the action took place has 

the pieterit definite be used?— When is the preterit indefinite used ?— 
What tense do you use when the action was gomg on ?— Which when the 
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entirely elapsed. Thus we cannot use it to express what 
happened to-day; but we can only employ it for what hap- 
pened yesterday, or at any other previous time. 

From the above principle, this tense cannot be accompa- 
nied by the words, this week, this month, this year, this 
century, &c., as that time is not entirely completed. 

Remark. Several preterits coming after each other, ex- 
press actions that took place in succession ; the pluperfect 
must be used if the second expresses an action anterior to 
the first. 

Ex. ; Je voiis marquai parceque vous aviez parl6, 
/ marked you because you had spoken, 

PRETERIT INDEFINITE, OR COMPOUND TENSE OF THE PRESENT. 

The preterit indefinite, or compound tense of the present, 
expresses an action entirely completed, but at a time of 
which there yet remains some part not elapsed. It is used, 
therefore, instead of the preterit definite for actions which 
took place to-day, or when the words this week, this month, 
&c. are in the sentence. 

Ex. : J'ai rencontre votre pere ce matin^ 
/ met your father this morning. 

The preterit indefinite is also used in speaking of any 
thing, action^ or event, perfected at any time, the effects of 
which are still existing, or thought to be existing, or whose 
consequences extend to the present time. For instance, I 
would put the verb in the preterit indefinite, if I wished to 
inform a person of some news ; if I inquire with regard to 
any occurrence ; or if I am on the spot where the event or 
action spoken of, took place ; the principal use of this tense 
being to express that the effect, consequence, or interest, 
of a past event is still existing. 

Ex. : Lcs Russes ont gagn^ une grande bataille, 
Tht Russians have gained a great battle, 
Avez-vous conclu votre march^ ? 
Did you conclude your bargain ? 
Henri quatre a couch^ dans cette chambre, 
Henry the fourth has slept in this room, 
Les Romains ont bliti les murailles que vous voyez, 
The Romans have built the walls that you see. 

Remark. The preterit indefinite or compound tense must 
be used when the verb is accompanied by the adverbs al- 
ways, never, often, and others, which extend the action to 
the present time. 

action took pjace ?— Which when it took place tthday ? — ^Whicfa when 
the words thii week^ tkitmmUh, &c., are in the senteaoe ?— Wliat is the 
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Ex. : J'ai toujours pens^, / alicays thought. 

N. B. The scholar must not mind whether the question is 
asked, or the answer is given with the auxiliary verb to do in- 
stead of to have. 

Rule. After adverbs of time, the English verb is some- 
times put in the preterit indefinite; in French, that verb is 
put in the future anterior when the action is not yet past ; as 
will be mentioned when speaking of that tense ; but it is 
put in the preterit indefinite, if it conveys the idea of an 
habitual action, which, in English, is expressed by the cor- 
responding teiwe. 

Ex. : Quand il a compost des vers il me les lit, 

When he has composed verses^ he reads them to me. 

COMPARISON BETWEEN THE IMPERFECT, PRETERIT DEFINITE, 

AND PRETERIT INDEFINITE. 

The imperfect mttst he used, 

1. For an action expressed by the preterit of the verb to 
be, either was or \cere, and a participle present ; 

2. For an action expressed by the preterit used, followed 
by an infinitive. 

3. For any action which was frequently repeated or con- 
tinued for a certain time, in which case used to, if not ex- 
pressed, can be understood. 

4. For any action which was going on, when another took 
place. 

The preterit defnite, or simple tense, must he u^ed, 
For an action which took place but once, and was en- 
tirely completed at a time of which nothing remains to 
elapse. 

The preterit indefinite, or compound tense, must he used, 

1. When the action took phice at a time which is not yet 
entirely passed, and particularly to-day ; 

2. When the consequence, effect, or interest of an action 
extends to the present time. 

Remark 1. Should any difliculty occur, two questions 
will remove it, viz. 

Was the action going on 7 
Did the action take place 7 

difference between the imperfect and preterit definite ?— What is the d^ 
ference between the preterit definite and the pretei it indefinite?— What i« 
the" rule given to distinguish between the imperfect and the pretetiU ?— 
Which tense is to be used when the beginning, end or duration of ttta 

24* 
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The affirmative answer to these questions will indicate, 
in the former case, the use of the imperfect; and in the lat- 
ter, the use of one of the preterits ; definite^ if all is per- 
fected ; indefinite, if the effects are still existing. 

Thus we must say, 

Les Russes ont ga.gn^ une grand bataille, 
The Russians have gained a great battle ; 
La riviere a d^bordi, 
The river has overflown its banks ; 

If these events are of recent occurrence and of present 
interest. But, 

Les Russes gagncrent, &c. 
La riviere d^borda ; 

If some subsequent cause has changed the effect resulting 
from these events. 

Therefore, in history, narrations, novels, &c., the pre- 
terit definite (formerly called historical perfect) ought to be 
used. 

And in conversation, news, questions, trade, and busi- 
ness, relating to events or actions of an actual interest, the 
preterit indefinite must be used. 

Remark 2. Since the imperfect determines nothing 
with regard to the beginning, duration, or end of the action, 
this tense cannot be used if the verb expressing an action 
that took ph\ce once, is accompanied by an adverb of time, 
or any other expression determining any of these three 
points. Thus I must say,' II pint pendant deux heu/res, it 
rained for two hours ; // vccut long tews, he lived a long 
time ; le Cardinal Richelieu fut toute sa vie craint et hat 
par les grands, qu^il avait humilies, Cardinal Richelieu 
was all his life feared and hated by the great whom he had 
humbled ; II resta jusqu^d man retour, he remained until 
my return. Rpleuvait, it vivait, il etait, il rest ait, would 
be veiy improper in such a case, yet I would say, il a plu, 
il a vecu, il a etc, it a reste, if I wish to establisn a kind of 
relation between those events and the present time. 

Remark. Do not forget that the imperfect tense is in- 
tended to convey the idea of an action preceded by used 
to, in English. This tense should be used therefore, to ex- 
press the action spoken of, whether its length, beginning, 
or end, be determined or not, if it is intended to convey an 
idea of repetition. 

" I I I I I « ■ I »» pi HU M I 

action is marked in the sentence ? — ^What are the verbs with ^ich it 
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Ex. : II restait jusqu^a mon retour. 

He used to remain vntil my return. 

Remark 3. The imperfect is often used in narrations to 
express the state of things at a certain period of a longer 
action ; and announces, by its signification, that something 
which happened after changed the actual course of things. 

Thus noi/s etions vainqiceitrs, signifies we were victorious 
thus far^ while nous fkmes vainqueurs, signifies, we re- 
mained victorious. 

Remark 4. As regards those verbs which imply con- 
tinuance, mentioned page 279, and the like, they are some- 
times, and without any apparent distinction, expressed by 
any one of the three past tenses. 

Ex. : II pleuvait, 11 plut, il a plu hior, 
// rained yesterday. 

Cot homme demeurait, demeura, a demeur^ ici. 
That man lived here. 

Charles douze 6tait, fut, a 6t6 un grand homme, 
Charles the twelfth icas a great man. 

But it ought to be observed that when one of these tenses 
is used instead of another, the mind always presents or 
i'(?cc'ives the idea according to the precise meaning of the 
tense in which it is expressed. 

If I say il pIcKvait^ il demetirait, I alhide to a certain 
time, without expressing the beginning, duration, or end of 
Uio action ; Charles ctait^ I allude to what lie used to be. 
Tiie proKTit, in sucli an instance, would naturally lead the 
mind to think of the circumstances which have put an end 
to those events or that state of things. 

Remark 5. When speaking of the physical qualities of a 
dead person, the imperfect is used instead of either of the pre- 
terhs, undoubtedly because such qualities can relate but to 
the body of which nothing remains for us after death, or 
that we are obliged to understand, used to be so-UTid^o 
during his lifetime. 

But consistent with the principle contained in the Remark 
2, we must say, Clara fut belle pisqu^d sa vingtieme an- 
nti\ Clara was handsome until her twentieth year, as the end 
of the time is here determined. 

N. B. The imperfect is to the preterit, in narrations, what the 
scenery is to the play, in tlieatrical representations. 

socnxs indifferent to use any of the three past tenses? — Is that really in- 
different, or do those tenses all convey a different meaning ?-What does th© 
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EXERCISE. 

The deiivatives of verbs 7, 8, 9, and 10, of the list, page 129. 

My cousin was learning his lesson when you interrupted him 
I was going to market when I met toith your sister. She was 
looking at me when I perceived her. Who was singing in the 
room when I entered? T did not know that you were so indus- 
trious. It is said that this man was very strong, but I do not 
think that he was wicked. We used to go to the theatre last 
year, nearly every night, but now we always remain at home. 
I thought that you did not like to go out. He was young and 
had no experience ; he was easily deceived. He was sick when 
he left New York, and died at sea. He bribed the witnesses, 
and that displeased his partners. We pursued them till the 
evening, and then lost their traces. It rained this morning, and 
we could not go out. Did you know your lesson yesterday ? 
Pepin looked at them, rushed dovm into the arena, drew his 
sword and cut o^the head of the lion. I have performed much 
work this year. What did you tell me this afternoon ? I did 
not hear you. We laughed a great deal to-day. This Island 
was inhabited during several years by the savages. That child 
was born on the tenth of April, 1827. Where are the men who 
built those pyramids? She was the only one who survived. 
Your conversation displeased me this morning. I always thought 
that you were not older than I am. Where did you put my pen- 
knife ? Did you compose the music or the words? The weather 
was very bad yesterday. It rained all the morning, and it snowed 
afterwards. My daughter was very small until her eighteenth 
year ; but then she grew tall. He was young, handsome, and 
rich, and, notwithstanding these advantages, she refused him. 
General Dugommier was beloved by his soldiers; he was killed 
at the battle of the Black Mountain. If you knew how to make 
that, you would do it. If you should tell him your opinion, he 
would listen to you. What would she do, if you should pre- 
tend to be dissatisfied ? When he has offended his father, he is 
sorry for it. When he has finished his task, he plays with the 
other boys. My father complied with all my wishes, as long as 
he saw that I was reasonable. My correspondent in France 
writes to me that he has been so successful in his business tliat 
he is going to retire. He sent two ships to China, and gained on 
both about two hundred thousand dollars. As soon as he has 
dined he goes to bed and sleeps one hour. He used to spend here 
three hours every day last year. There my companions left 
me, and I opened the door of the castle. I saw nothing cu- 
rious in the first rooms that I crossed. The most gloomy silence 
reigned in that place, which seemed to be the abode of the dead 
rather than of the living. I thought at first that I should find 
nobody in the whole house, but as I was going to open a small 
door, which was in one of the corners of a large parlour, I heard 
the voice of a person who was reading. I then knocked ; a 
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young man came and opened tbb door. He asked me what I 
wanted of him, with such a severe look, that he frightened me. 
However, I examined him with attention.. His eyes were black 
and expressive ; his looks, fixed on my person, seemed to wait 
for an answer, which he appeared to be anxious to receive. I 
cast my eyes on the book which he held in his hands, but it was 
written in characters that were unknown to me. I never heard 
the rest of the story. 

OF THE PLUPERFECT AND PRETERIT ANTERIOR. 

There is some difficulty in distinguishing between these 
two tenses. The learner is therefore advised to read atten- 
tively what follows. 

N. B. Observe that these two tenses correspond to the Eng- 
lish compound tenses formed with had and a past participle. 

The pluperfect being a compound of the imperfect par- 
takes of the signification of that tense. 

The pluperfect expresses a thing as having taken place 
at any period antecedent to the time when another thing 
happened or to any time mentioned in the sentence. 

Ex. : J'avais soup<5 quand il entra. 
7 hod sunped when he came in. 
J'avais nni u midi. 
/ hadjinished at ticelve o^clock. 

Two hoiu'ri or two minutes may have intervened between 
my supper and the time mentioned, but the exact length of 
that time is not determined. 

The pluperfect is also used to express an action that was 
frequently repealed ; it then generally accompanies the im- * 
perfect. 

Ex.: Dt's (jao j'avais dejeun^ j'allais a lachassc. 

Af soon as J had breakfasted^ I used to go a hunting. 

The preterit anterior expresses an action that had taken 
place immediately before another which is also i)ast ; so that 
no time whatever, has intervened between the two events. 
It is important to observe that in this instance the preterit 
anterior is used instead of the pluperfect, only when imme- 
diately preceded by an adverb of time. 

Ex. : Quand j^eus fini je sortis. 

JVhen I hadjinished I went out. 
and, J^avais din^ quand je sortis. 

I had dined when I went out, 

|)luperfect exproif ?— When is it to be used betides?— What does the 
preterit anterior express 7— When is it to be used ^-^Which of tbese two 
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Remark. Even when an adverb of time precedes the 
verb, the pluperfect being a compound of the imperfect, 
must be used, if the verb expresses an action that was re- 
peated, or that used to take place, as in the example ; Dea 
quefavais dejeune fallals a la chasse, 

Tne preterit anterior is also used to signify a thing that 
was completed precisely at a time mentioned in the sen- 
tence. It differs from the preterit definite or simple tense, 
inasmuch as the latter tense expresses the whole duration 
of the action from beginning to end, while the former men- 
tions only the end of the action. 

Thus J^eiis dine d midi signifies I had dined at twelve 
j^ feci sol y, while, je dinai a midi, means I dined at twelve 
o^clock, that is to say, I ccnnmenced dining'. 

The preterit anterior is, in this instance, used onlj' when 
accom])uiiicd by an adverb of time, unless the verb ex- 
presses an action repeated. 

Ex. ; II eut bientot fini, He had soon done, 
Quand j'wtais u I'^cole j'avais toujours fini mes le9ons avant 

mon frere. 
When I was at school, I had always my lessons finished before my 
brother. 

Rule. The pluperfect is used after the conjunction si, if. 
Ex. : Si Pierre nVvait pas rcmis mes lettres. 
If Peter had not delivered my letters. 

Remark. There is a tense of the French verbs, of which 
nothing has yet been said. It is called by some gramma- 
rians preterit anterior indefinite or surcompovnd. It is 
formed from the preterit indefinite of either auxiliary, and a 
past participle. 

Ex.; J'ai eu chantd, I have sung. 

This tense was not mentioned among the conjugations 
on account of its being very seldom used. There is yet an 
instance in which it could not be supplied by another. This 
is when the English verb construed with had and a past 
participle, and expressing a thing which took place at any 
time, a part of which has yet to elapse, is accompanied by 
such words as determine the use of the preterit anterior. 
The latter tense being compounded of the preterit definite, 
can be used but for a thing that took place at a time which 
has entirely elapsed, and the above mentioned tense supplies 
its place in this ins tance. 

tenses must be used after an adverb of time ?— Which must be used when 
there is repetition of the action?— Which when the action ceased at a time 
mentionea?— How is the tense called i^re^mt anterior indefinite formed? 
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Ex. ; Ce matin apr^ qu*il a eu d^jeun^ je lui ai parl^. 
This mornings after he had breakfasted I spoke to him. 

It must be remarked that this tense is very seldom used, 
and that it is better in all instances to express the phrase 
by another mode. 

Ex.: Ce matin aprds m-^tre lev^ jesuis sorti. 
This morning f after I had got up I went out. 
Je lui ai parl^ apres son ddjeiin^. 
/ spoke to him after he had breakfasted, 

N. B. Tho pluperfect is also used instead of the preterit defi- 
nite as marked page 280. 

EXERCISE. 

Tho derivatives of verbs No3. 12, 13, and 14, of the list, page 129. 

II C! was not satisfied with my work, and, after I had undone 
it arul done it again^ I do not know how many times, I gave up, 
Tho}' had counterfeit bank notes, and ihey were punished ac- 
cordinir to law. After the tailor had fine-drawn tho rent, no- 
body could SCO tho place. The whole company went to see the 
Hoa-monstor, and he had disappeared. We had gone to that 
place boforo, but wo had forgotten tho road ; and as soon as our 
guide had loll us, wo took another way. We had already walk- 
ed for several hours, when wo perceived our mistake and turned 
back. When we had walked nearly the same length of time, 
we stopped. Formerly, when I had read a book 1 knew all it 
contained, but now I always forget it. When I was a boy, as 
soon as I had done my lessons I used to go out. When he had 
dined he used to sleep, and that habit injured his health. I 
showed him that letter this morning, and as soon as he bad read 
it he went out. 

OF THE FUTURE SIMPLE AND FUTURE ANTERIOR. 

Thosv-^ two tenses arc used in French as they are in Eng- 
lish. Hut the learner must not forget what was said of 
these tenses, pages 277 and 281, with regard to the instan- 
ces in whicli they are preceded by the conjunction if and the 
adverbs of lime. 

EXERCISE. 

Tho (lorivativos o£ verbs 15, 16, and 17, of tho list, page 129. 

1 am very much altered, and I am sure that he will not recog- 
nise mo; but if ho will only consent to ask me a few questions, 



When is to be usod ? — Is there any way of expressing the phrase prefera- 
ble to ihe use of this tense ? — What is it?— Is tnere any difference between 
the use of the future tenso, in English and French phrases? - What is said 
of the iuturo after »», ? — What is said of the future aAer adverbs of time ? 
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he will soon find out th&t I am his cousin. What will yoa do 
if he disowns you? He will soon have acquired a fortune. 
Give him these twenty dollars when he asks for them ; and if 
he asks for more, do not give him any. My father always takes 
me with him when he goes to the Exchange. I will go with you^ 
if you go to church to day. Punish him when he does so. You 
will give him his tea only when he has learned his lesson. I 
will pay the painter when he has finished my portrait. We 
will pay your bill when you bring it to us. If you bum a phoe- 
nix he will rise again from his ashes. After he has increased 
his reputation by such means he will see it decrease. 

CONDITIONAL MOOD. 

The conditional is the mood which affirms on condition. 

Although the above definition be that which is generally given 
of the conditional, the learner must not take for granted that 
this mood must always be used v/hen there is a condition ; for, 
in French, as well as in English, the future tense is used to ex- 
press a thing that will take place if another occur. 

Rule. The conditional is used in French when the doubt- 
ful evnit that will determine the performance of the con- 
ditional action, is expressed in French by a verb in the im-- 
perfect or pluperfect of the indicative, which, imperfect or 
pluperfect, according to the Rule, page 279, corresponds to 
the English subjunctive. There are, however, many phra- 
ses in which this condition is understood ; but whenever 
the conditional mood is used, it may be accompanied by a 
verb in the imperfect or pluperfect of the indicative. 

Ex. I would see him if I thought it proper, 
Je le verrais si je le croynis convenable. 

Sometimes the conditional is used, both in French and 
in English, to express a desire, or what the nominative 
to the verb would do, if in a different situation. 

Ex. I should like to see you well, 
Xaimerais a vous voir bien, 
I would be sorry to see you unfortunate, 
Je serais fache de vous voir malheureuse. 

Remark 1. The English auxiliary verbs, should and 
wouldj which havQ been put in correspondence with the 
French conditional, are not always translated into French 
by this mood. The scholar may observe that those auxili- 
aries are also used in the subjunctive mood in English, and 

What is the conditional mood ? — What other tense may be used when a 
conrlilion is in the sentence ? — In what tense must the verb expressing 
the condition be used, to determine the use of the conditional ? — Can that 
verb be ever understood ? — Are the auxiliaries should and would always 
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are not then translated into French by the conditional 
mood, which is used only when there is a condition in the 
phrase as explained above. 

N. B. The manner of translating tHould and tfould, when thej 
cannot be expressed by the conditional, will be explained at the 
end of this chapter. 

Remark 2. There is a second conditional past, an example 
of which was given with the verb to have, page 82. It is 
formed by the imperfect of the subjunctive of the auxiliary 
verb, and the past participle ; as, jPexisse parle, instead of 
J'aurais parle. This past tense, very often employed in 
a refined style, is seldom used in conversation. It belongs 
to all the verbs. 

EXERCISE. 

The verbs numbers 1, 2, and 3, of the list, page 132. 

I would preserve that fruit if I had su^ar. Would you not 
go to MnnJiattanville to-day, if tho weather were fine ? His 
word would have been sulficient for me. That money would 
suffice if I had to provide for myself alone. Would you not pay 
him if ho were more polite ? 1 should certainly do it, but he is 
too insolent. Would they not have introduced me to you, if I 
had a^kcd thcni for that favour ? I have preserved some peaches, 
and I would have preserved more, if it were not for that circum- 
stance. I should prevent him from doing wrong, if 1 had any 
power over hitn. My master would not have pardoned me, if 
ho had known that I missed my lesson by my own fault. That 
supply suOiced us for a whole week, but would not have sufficed 
for all the time we spent there. Why would she not come if she 
had time .' • 

OF THE IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

The imperative is that mood which commands, exhorts, 
cntrotit>, or permits. It is a present, with respect to the 
injuiu'tioii, and a future with respect to the thing enjoined. 

That mood has no first person in the singular, as it is 
not necessary to spoak to one's self. It must be observed, 
however, tUat in writing, or on the stage, where all must be 
made puUlic, a person often addresses liimself in the impe- 
ratives mood : but in such cases, the first person of the plural 
is used, instead of the singular ; yet, if the verb be followed 
by an adjective, that adjective remains singular. 

The imperative mood does not allow the expression of a 
nominative pronoun in French. That pronoun is always 
understood. 



tr autlattul by the conditional ? — What is said of the second conditional 
p ast /—What is the imperative mood ?-^Has it any first person singular ? 

25 
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Remark. No third persons of the imperative are found 
in this grammar^ for the reason that the French do not 
possess these persons. They are obliged to borrow the 
third persons of the subjunctive mood, as has been indicated 
by the English accompanying all the verbs of which the 
conjugation is given at full length. 

EXERCISE. 

The verbs numbers 4, 5, and 6, of the list, page 132. 

John ! where are you going ? say ! Stop, thief ! Mary I you 
will fall : take care ! Let us not curse those who curse us. 
Know that God reads the secrets of your heart. Let us go 
away ; do you not see that it is late? Let her go out, since she 
does not wish to stay. Tell me, good man ! what are you doing 
here ? Let them write to their parents. Punish thyself for thy 
faults, but do not attribute to thyself the faults of others. 
Know how to live, and you will know how to die. Let us know 
our duty, and let him know his. Go away immediately ! 
Farewell ! Do not use my penknife without wiping it aflerwards. 

OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

The subjunctive is that mood which expresses a subor- 
dination to what precedes ; with this dependance it forms 
sense, but otherwise not. 

It inight be thought from this, that any verb is in the 
subjunctive mood when it is subordinate to a preceding 
verb ; but as this is not always the case, the circumstances 
in which this mood is used must be examined with atten- 
tion. 

The subjunctive does not affirm the action ; it merely 
indicates it. 

The verb is therefore put in the subjunctive, when the 
action which it expresses is in subordination to d verb 
meaning wish, desire, wavt, obligation, duty, command^ 
expectation, corisent, doubt, fear, or admiration, as these 
verbs do not affirm that the action or event which is 
wished, desired, commanded, feared, ^c. will take place, 
or has taken place; but they merely indicate that action or 
event as the end or object of the icish, command, consent, 
fear, <^c. 

Ex. Je desire, je commando, je consens, je m' ^tonne, j'ai 
beioin, j'attends, je doute qu'il vienne, jje crains qu'il ne vienne, 

I wish he would come ; I command^ consent that he should come ; 
I am astonished at his coming ; I want him to come ; I expect that 

— ^What person is substituted for this ? — In what instance ?— What is 
said of the third persons of the imperative ? — What is the subjanctire 
mood ? — ^What are the verbs that require the use of the subjunctive ? — 
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lie tcill come ; I doubt whether he will come ; / fear lett he thtnUd 
come. 

N. B. Verbs which require the negative adverb ne after them, 
as in the above example the verb to fet^r, will be spoken of in a 
particular paragraph. 

A verb is also pat in the subjunctive mood, after imper- 
sonal verbs, and particularly, after to he, when used imper- 
sonally, and followed by an adjective, when these verbs or 
adjectives convey an idea of wish, want, obligation, duty, 

Ex. II importc, il est bon, prudent, convenable que vous allifez, 
ft is important^ it is good, prudent^ Jit that you should go. 

But if the first verb or* the adjective have a positive sig- 
nification, tlie second verb must be put in the indicative. 

Ex. II arrive qu'il a perdu, // happens that he has lost. 
II est vrai, sur, <!ivident qu'il perdra, 
It is true^ sure^ evident^ that he will lose. 

Remark 1. The verbs croire, to believe, penser, to think, 
(lire, to say, soutenir, to maintain, gagerj parier, to bet, 
imaginer^ to imagine, soup^mnier, to sispect, presumer, 
to presume, voir, to see, sentir, to feel, esperer, to hope, and 
others expressing aftirmation and used affirmatively, do not 
require the subjunctive, as they do not express a sufficient 
doubt. 

Ex. Je pense, je crois, je soutiens, jc dis, je gage, je parie, 
j'imagino, jo soup^onnc, jo presume, &c., qu^il fait ou fera cola, 

/ thinks bdicrc^ maintain, sai/, bet, imagine, suspect, presume^ 
&CC. that he docs or will do that. 

These verbs do not affirm, it is true, but they induce the 
hearer or reader to consider the action which follows them as 
almost certain. • 

Suppose, for instance, that I inquire for a person. If the 
iswer is, I think, I believe, J presume, 1 say, I bet, I imagine, I 



answ 



suspect, 4*c. that he will soon return, that answer expresses a 
possibility, and the object of t^e person who speaks, is to make 
me believe, tliat the other person will soon return. It is just 
the same as if the same person had said he is to come, adding, / 
presume, I believe, I think. 

The same inversion cannot be made with the other verbs, 
without changing entirely the meaning of the sentence ; when 
a person says, / wisfi he would come, you cannot understand he 
will come, I wish. 

When do the verbs croire, penser, ^c.,. require to bo f<^owed b^ the 
subjunctive ?— Do impersonal verbs require to be followed bjr the 8ubjun<^ 
tive 7 — ^When is the impersonal verb to be followed by the indicative 7— 
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Remark % If the above verbs, croire, penser, ^c, and 
even the impersonal verbs il arrive, il est sHr, ^c, are used 
negatively or interrogatively, the subjunctive is required, 
as (here is no affirmation of the second verb, and the whole 
sentence is either doubtful or negative. 

Ex. Pensez-vous qii'il sorte ? 

Do you think he will go out ? 
Jc no crois pas quMl sache cela, 
/ do not think he knows that. 

R]|MARK 3. Sometimes a verb is used in the interrogative 
way, not with a view to ask a question, but in order to give 
more force to the sentence, or in sui exclamation ; then the 
affirmation, far from being destroyed, is still stronger, an^ 
the verb is used in the indicative. 

Ex. Oubliez-vous que je peux vous punir? 
Do you forget that I can punish you ? 

RfiMARK 4. The subjunctive is also used after a relative 
pronoun, the antecedent of which is a superlative relative, 
or a word used as a superlative relative, or an indefinite 
pronoun, or an adverb having a negative sense. (See wliat 
was said on the indefinite pronouns, of the fourth class, 
page 149.) 

Ex. Cost le plus beau navire qu'on ait jamais construit. 

It is the finest ship they ever have constructed. 
La premiere giraffe vivante qui ait 4t6 amende en France, 
The Jirst cameleopard that has been brought alive in France, 
Je voudrais voir quelqu'un qui le conniit, 
/ should like to see some body who knows him. 

But if the indefinite pronoun is used in a phrase which 
is evidently affirmative, and conveys no idea whatever of 
doubt, the verb is used in the indicative. 

Ex. Quelqu'un qui le connait vous dira, &c. 
Some body who knows him will tell you. 

Remark 5. When a verb, subordinate to another, is 
joined to it by one of the relative pronouns, it is important 
to observe whether the second verb conveys an idea of 
doubt or affirmation. In the latter instance, the verb must 
be used in the indicative mood, and the subjunctive is only 
used in the former instance. 

Ex. J.'aspire a une place qui est agr^able, 
. 1 aspire to a sittiation which is pleasant. 

When is a verb put in the subjunctive after a relative pronoun ?— -What 
're the instances in which in this case a verb may be used in the indica^ 
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J'aspire a une place qui soit agr^able, 
/ aspire to a place that may he pleasant. 



Remark 6. The indicative mood is used instead of the 
subjunctive, when the person who speaks intends to affirm 
the point, that the nominative of the first verb considers as 
doubtful, or when it is an object of eternal truth. 

Ex. Croyez-vous que Dieu a cre^ le ciel et la terre ? 

Do you believe that God has created the heaveru and earth ? 

Remark 7. By a peculiarity of the French language, 
which will be spoken of again with the adverbs, the verb 
used in the sul)junctive must be preceded by the negative 
ne, 

1st, After ilic verbs, nier^ to deny, desesperer^ to despair, 
tfisconvenir, to deny, clouter, to doubt, when these verbs 
are negative, or interrogative. 

Ex. Vous ne pouvcz nier qu'il ne soit le plus g^n^reux des 
hommcs, 

You cannot deny that he is the most generous of men* 

2d. After the verbs craiiidre^ to fear, trembler^ to redoubt, 
apprehcnder, to apprehend, avoir peur, to be afraid, and se 
(tejier, to mistrust, when these verbs are affirmative 'or 
interrogative. 

Ex, Je Grains qu'il ne vienne, 
/ fear lest he should come. 

N. B. Pas is added, if the verb in the subjunctive be 
negative. 

Ex. Jc Grains qu^il ne vienne pas, 
I fear he should not come, 

3d. After the verbs empccher, to prevent, prendre garde, 
or garder, to take care, in evei;y instance. 

Ex. J^omp^Gherai qu^il no sorte, 

/ will prevent him from going out. 

Remark 8. Although it is said that the subjunctive cannot 
be used, unless it is preceded by a verb whioh requires the 
use of this mood, yet the first verb is often suppressed, par- 
ticularly l)cfore the third persons of the subjunctive, for the 
purpose of communicating force or elegance to the style. 

Observe that, in this case, the French verb used m the 
third person of the subjunctive, corresponds to Uie English 
phrases construed with the auxiliaries let or may. 

tire 7— What are the verbs which require the following fubjunctiTO to W 
preceded by m 7— Can ever a subjunctive be used without being precedod 

25* 
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Ex. Que chacun fasse son devoir, 
Let every body perform hit duty. 

Sometimes, not only the first verb, but also the que is 
suppressed, particularly in proverbial sentences. 

Ex. Ecrive qui voudra. Let every one write who chooses. 
Plut a Dieu qu'il arrival bientot, 
Please God that he would soon arrive^ 
Vive le roi ! vivent les princes, 
Long live th^king ! long life to the princes! 

Remark 9. There is an instance of a verb used in the 
subjunctive, without being preceded by another verb, either 
expressed or understood. It is the first person of the pre- 
sent of the subjunctive of the verb savoir. It forms a very 
elegant mode of expression. 

Ex. Je ne sache rien de plus pr^cieux que la vertu, 
/ knyw nothing more precious than virtue, 

N. B. Tlicre is a subject which French grammarians have 
left unexplained, and which requires examination. They have 
not determined whether the verbs croire, penser^ Sec. ought, or 
ought not, to be used in the suhjunctive mood after an interro- 
negative verb. Since interro-negative verbs coiivey an idea of 
affirmation, it seems that the verb which follows them should 
be used in the indicative mood ; but there is not a word, nor 
even an example of this difficulty to be found in the standard 
works. The silence of grammarians on this subject appears to 
prescribe the use of the subjunctive mood ; but the sense and 
tlie analogy, with other rules, seems to require the indicative. 

I31PORTANT Remark. Notwithstanding all that has been 
said on the use of the subjunctive, it should be observed, 
that the second verb must be put in the infinitive, ana 
not in the subjunctive, if the nominative of the second verb 
be the same person who wisTies, commands, fears, ^. 

Ex. Je veux §tre ob^i, • / wish that I may be obeyed. 

There are, besides, many verbs, particularly those ex- 
pressing command, consent, and obligation, which may 
be followed by the infinitive instead of the subjunctive. 
The infinitive is then preceded by the preposition de, 

Ex. Je lui permets dialler, / permit him to go, 

N. 6 . It is not necessary to the use of the subjunctive mood 
in French,that the English verb should be put in the subjupctive ; 

hj the verb that lequires it ? — ^Is there any instance of the subjunctive used 
without a reference to a preceding verb 1 — How is the second verb to be 
used when its nominative is the same as that of the firat verb ?— Are Uiere 
verbs which mKj be followed either by an infinitive or a subjunctive ?•— 
By what preposition are they connected with the infinitive ?•— In what 
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on the contrary, the Etiglish expression, whatever it may be, 
must be translated by the subjunctive, if preceded by the above 
verbs. 

Before giving examples on all the above rules, it will be ne- 
cessary to understand which of the four tenses of the subjunctive 
mood should be used according to circumstances. 

OF THE USE OF THE TENSES OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

The action expressed by the subjunctive is supposed to 
be either present, future, or past, with regard to the verb 
that precedes. If it be present or future, the verb is put in 
the simple tenses, and if it be past, the compoun(> tenses 
are used. • 

"When the action is present or future, the present of the 
subjunctive is used after the present and future absolute 
and anterior of the indicative ; but after any other tense, 
the verb is put in tbe imperfect of the subjuhctivc. 

When the action is past, the preterit or compound of the 
present subjunctive, is used after the present or preterit de- 
finite, future simple, and compound ; after the other tenses 
the pluperfect of the subjunctive is used. 



EXAMPLES. 



fVhen the action is present or 
future. 



Je veux, 
Je voudrai, 
J*aurai voulu 



IVhen the action is past. 
Je veux, 



que tu ailles. ^'" ""f"^ 
^ Je voudrai, 



que tu sou 
all^. 



Je voulais, 
Je voulus, 
quo tu aillas- J'avais voulu, 
ses. J'eus voulu, 

Je youdrais, 
J'aurais voulu. 



que tu fusses 
^ all^. 



J^aurai voulu, 
Je voulais, 
Je voulus, 
J'ai voulu, 
J'avais voulu, 
J'eus voulu, 
Je voudrai, 
J^aurais voulu, 

Remark 1. The present of the subjunctive is always 
employed when the second verb expresses an action which 
exists at all times. 

Dieu a entour^ les yeux de tuniq«es fort minces, afin qu'on 
puisse voir a travers. 

God has surrounded the eyes with very thin e9ata that we may its 
through them. • 

Remark 2. The imperfect and its oompound, of the 
same] mood, are used after all the tenses, when the sub- 
case are the simple tenses of the sabjanetive wed?-— When are the com' 
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junctive is followed by an expression which marks some 
condition. 

Ex. Je doute que vous fissiez cela, si je ne yous j forgais. 

/ doubt whether you would do that if I should not compel you. 

Remark 3. When in the third person of the subjunctive, 
a substantive is the nominative of the verb, the qw is 
placed before the noun. 

Ex. II veut que mon cousin vienne, He wishes my cousin to come, 

^ GENERAL EXAMPLES ON THE SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Je veux que vous fassiez cela, 

I want you to do that^ (that you should do.) 

Je desire qu'il vienne, 

/ loish him to come,, (that he'would come.) 

Pensez-vous qu'on ait commence ? 
Do you think they have begun 7 

Dites-leur qu'ils m'attendent, 

Tell them to wait for me,, (that they should wait.) 

Je doutais qu'il vous plaignit, 
/ doubted whether he would pity you, 

Pensiez-vous qu'il me Teut dit. 
Did you think he had told me of it. 

II est hon que vous le sachiez. 
It is good for you to know it, 

II import'ait que vous vous retirassiez. 
It was important for you to withdraw, 

C'est le meilleur vin que vous ayiez bu. 
It is the best wine you ever drank. 

Quelque opinion que soit la v6tre. 
Whatever your opinion may be. 

J'ai bien pour que vous ne soyez malade. 
/ am very mttch afraid that you should be sick. 

The verb to wish, followed by would or cotdd, is trani^ 
lated into French by the conditional, and the second verb 
is then put in the imperfect, or pluperfect of the subjunctive 
according to the rule. 

Ex, Je voudrais qu'il revint bientot. 
I wish he would come soon. 

H voudrait que nous Peussions aid6. 
He wishes that we had helped him, 

pound tenses used ?— After what tenses is the present ortfie subjunctive 
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Je youdr&ifl £tre chez nioi, 
/ wish I was home. 

This last example is according to the rule, page 271. 

N. B. The subjanctive mood ie also required by many con- 
junctions, but it is thought advisable to give an exercise on 
what precedes, before passing to that second explanation of the 
use of the subjunctive mood. 

EXERCISE. 

The verbs Nos. 7, 8, and 9, of the list, page 132. 

I wish you to read, and I do not, accordingly, wish you to go 
out. I am astonished that you laugh in the class, since you 
know that those who laugh are punished. I doubt whether he 
drinks brandy, as ho belongs to a society, the statutes of which 
forbid its members from drinking liquor. Did you not want me 
to come to-day? What do you want me to do? I want you 
to be still. I doubt whether you will succeed. Do you permit 
me to go to the ball ? I believe you are a man of genius. Do 
you think he is a steady man? I bet he is a German. Did 
you suspect him to be guilty of such an infamous action ? 
I liope you will write me when you arrive in France. Do you 
not maintain that your brother will be more successful than all 
his predecessors ? 1 say that he deserves his punishment. Do 
you wish that he should be kept in? It is prudent for you to 
escape. It is true that he is extremely negligent, but is it ascer- 
tained that lie is not sick? When it happens that he wins a 
game, he is overjoyed. That army was the finest that a genera] 
over commanded. He was the most ambitious man who has 
ever existed. I know nobody who translates Hebrew as easily 
as he. Show me a road which may lead me to Paris. He 
would not believe that twice two are four, if you would tell him 
so. Whatever reason you may give you will be punished. I 
fear lest you should be deceived. The king feared that the 
army was not attached to him. You feared that he had not 
found him. Do they deny that they laughed when I spoko? 
No, sir, but they do not despair that you will pardon them. 
Tell them to take care not to offend me another time, for I 
would prevent them from coming here again. Let every body 
know in what situation he is placed. Since they want to laugh, 
let them laugh, but let them not come here any more. I know 
nothing more vexatious than such a disappointment. I wish I 
were able to oblige you. She wishes she were a queen. I 
command you to stay, and I do not permit him to move. Where 
did you decide that he should go? Tell him to go where he 
wishes to stay. They wished me to deal with ihem, but I 
refused. Did you doubt that he would pay me ? If 1 were yon, 

used ?— The imperfect ?~The jpreterit definite ?— The preterit indefti 
nite 7— What are the conjunctions which govern the subjunctive ? ^m 
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I would tell him to do it, or to go away ; and if you dare not say 
it, I will tell him not to speak to you to-morrow. We wanted 
him to clean that room, bat he answered that he did not think 
fit to obey us. I do not allow you to speak. Do not permit the 
wicked to be so powerful. 'It would have been more proper for 
you to have seen him before. Did he think that the bargain 
had been concluded. I wish you had done that, for I fear your 
brother had relied upon you for keeping it ready. I do not 
believe he has yet came. I do not doubt that he has drunk that 
wine. 

OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD AFTER CONJUNCTIONS 

There are many conjunctions which require to be fol- 
lowed by the subjunctive, viz. all those which are followed 
by que, A list of the principal ones will follow. 

Afin que in order that^ that 

pour que so that 

avant que before 

en cas quo in case that 

bien que although 

encore quo although 

quoique although 

pourvu que provided that 

suppose que suppose that 

soit que whether 

N. B. Tlie simple conjunction que, governs the subjunc- 
tive when us(,'(l eJliptioally for any of the above conjunc- 
tions, as takes place when one of these conjunctions needs 
to be used several times in succession. 

Ex. Pourvu qu'il vienne et qu'il vous voie. 
Provided he comes and stes you. 

Rule. Tliese conjunctions are followed by any of these 
four tenses, according to the sense of the sentence, and the 
tenses of the preceding verb. 

Remark. The conjunction si, if, does not in French re- 
quire to be followed. by the subjunctive mood ; but the qtte 
that follows si, and represents it, requires the subjunctive. 

Ex. S'il arrive qu'il perde, 
If he happen to lose ; 
If it happens that he loses. 

The conjunction si, may, instead of being repeated, be 
represented by the conjunction que, followed by the 
subjunctive. 

What tenses of the subjunctive are they followed by 7 — ^What is 
said of the conjunction n ? •— Of avant que ? — Of & moine que ?<— 
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Ex. S'il yient et qu'il yous apergoive, 
Ifht comes and perceives you, 

«8¥, requires the subjunctive, when used in the sense of 
however, before an adjective. 

Ex. Si petit qu^il soit. However small he may be. 

The conjunctions a moins que, unless, de peur que, de 
crainte que, for fear that, which require the use of the 
subjunctive, require the verb to take the negative ne, ai- 
though affirmative; but pas is added if the verb be 
negative. 

•Ex. A moins qu'il ne'm'envoie mes livres, 
Unless he should send me my books. 

De peur que, de crainte qu'il ne meure. 
For fear he should die. 

Arrrvt que, before, which also requires to be followed by 
the suhjunctivo mood, requires the verb to take the negative 
71 e, when the action expressed by the verb is not certain. 
But ne is not used if there is certainty. 

Ex. Ferniez la cage avant que Toiseau ne s'envole. 
Shut the cu^e before the bird flies off. 
Le roi voulut voir ce chef-d'ouvre avant m5me qu'il fut 

acheve. 
The king desired to see that master-piece cx^cn before it xcas 
finished. 

Until, before a verb, is always expressed by jusqu^d ce 
que and governs the subjunctive. 

Jusqu' a CO qu'elle s*'en aille. 
Until she goes away. 

The English prepositions without and in spite of, fol- 
lowed by a present participle, determined by a possessive 
adjective, are translated into French by sans que and 
malgrt que followed by the subjunctive. 

Faites-lc sans que jV sois, (though I may not be.) 
Do it without my being there. 

Quoique je le lui ale dit. 
In spile of my telling him. 

EXERCISE. 

The verbs numbers 10, 11, and 12, of Uie list, page 132. 

I do not believe that you have understood why I spoke as I 
did. I said that, in order that every one should pity him. Al- 
though he appears to be very smart, yet he is very dull. If you 
would be ready to-morrow, I would be contented. ProTidod 

II-.,. , I ■ - 

Cf de peur que ? — Of sans que ? — How is untily before a verb, 
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every thing goes as yoa wish, you do not complain ist yoar lot. 
In case that his son has been ezcladed from the society, he will 
be very much afflicted. You conclude that you will obtain that 
situation if your letter has arrived in time and has been given to 
the president himself. Do you believe that every thing will turn 
well, if you pay half now and you obtain a delay for the rest f 
He will not believe you, unless you give him proofs. We con- 
cluded that we would not receive him uutil he had made an 
apology for his past conduct. I will not sing until your sister 
has gone. Very well, she sa.ys that she will not go until you 
sing. Unless you should take your lessons with this class, I 
do not know how I could take you. His father wanted to send 
him to Europe lest he should bo a fireman. He stayed all day 
at home lor fear that you might miss him. Can you not finish 
your business without my being here continually ? In spit^ of 
his going there ten times a day, he is nevertheless completely 
cheated. 

SECTION V. 
OP.SKRVATIOXS ON DIFFERENT V£RBS. 

Some verbs which require peculiar observation will be 
placed hi re. 

OF THE VERB Falloir^ AND THE ENGLISH AUXILIARY mUit. 

Falloir, To be necessary. 

Fallu, Been necessary, 

H fant, . // must^ it is necessary, 

J I fall ait, // was necessary. 

II fall ut, // was necessary. 

11 faudra. It shall be necessary. 

II faudrait, // should be necessary. 

II a fallu, &c. It has been necessary^ Sec. 

Qu'il faille, That it may be necessary. 

Qu'il fallflt, That it might be necessary. 
N. B. This verb has no present participle. 

The above verb, fcUloir, which implies obligation or ne- 
cessity, not only corresponds to the English auxiliary verb 
must, and to the above verb to be necessary, but yet to all 
expressions implying an obligation. The action which is 
to be performed is put in the subjunctive, and the nomina- 
tive is placed before the verb, which expresses that action, 
for Jalloir being an impersonal verb, cannot be constructed 
viritJi any nominative except il. Thus, II faut que j'aille, 
signifies, / must go, it is necessary for m£ to go, or that I 
should go ; I have to go, I ought to go, «&c. 

expreised in French ?— What does falloir signify ?— By what mood 
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tl faut quHl &ille. He must go, &c. 

II fallait que tu vinsses, Thou hadst to come, 

II faiidra que nous fassions. We will he obliged to do. 

II faudrait que mon oncle // would be proper that my 
me pr^sent^t, uncle should introduce me. 

Should the action be past, the preterit of the subjunctive 
should be used. 

Ex. : II faut que vous Tayiex vu, You must have seen him. 

Remark 1. Sometimes when the agent of the action to be 
performed, is expressed by a personal pronoun, this pro- 
noun is used as an objective indirect to the verb falloir, and 
llie second verb put in the infinitive. 

II me faut dcrire aujourd^hui, I must write to-day. 

II lui fallut ob^ir, He was compelled to obey. 

Remark 2. In this case the verb falloir may be followed 
by an objc'ctivo direct, and then signifies that the objective 
indirect must have the thing introduced as the objective di- 
rect. 

11 mc faut un chapoau, / must have a hat. 

II Icur faudrait une servante, They should have a servant, 

Ri:mark 3. Falloir may be followed by an infinitive 
without a -pronoun, and then only applies to the person 
spoken to, or sometimes has a vague and indeterminate 
sense. 

II faut faire cela, That must be done, 

II faut mourir, JTc must die. 

\.B. Falloir followed by an infinitive has more the form 
of an advice, than wlicn followed by the the subjunctive. In 
the latter instance it is most generally used as a command. 

Remark 4. Falloir is construed with the pronoun le. 
having the sense of that, as in the following example. 

Ex. : li le faut, That is necessary, 

EXERCISE. 

The verbs numbers 13, 14, and Id, of the list, page 132. 

Wo must conquer our own passions before we blame the faults 
of others. People must not prejudice the interest of their fel- 
low-creatures. You must not think that nobody but you can 
8\icceod in that career ; for the sun shines for every body. We 



it it* fullowed? — When can it be followed by an infinitive? — What 
lioeH it signify when construed with an indirect objective ?— What is 
the difr<>rence in sense between two phrases construed \%'ith falloir^ in 
one of which this verb is followed by the subjunctive, and by the intinitive 

26 
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had to conquer the neighbouring tribes before we thought of 
carrying the war further. It would be necessary for you to see 
the minister before Monday. We want two horses and a car- 
riage. What must they do while you are absent ? Had they 
not to study their lessons instead of playing ? They must have 
been very successful ; for they appear to be satisfied with their 
step. Soldiers, you must conquer or die. She must have been 
a very handsome woman in her youth. Lot us do it since it is 
necessary. 

OF THE VERB VQuloiVy AND THE AUXILIARY 1/n// k^H WOUld, 

The French verb vouloir answers for all English verbs 
expressing will. 

Thus "\ve ought to translate by the verb vouloir^ the aux- 
iliary verl)s will and would, if, instead of merely expressing 
a future action, they imply the will of the nommative of 
the sentence. 

Remark 1. It is not difficult to know when will, instead 
of forming the future tense with ll»e verb that follows, must 
be translated by the present of the indicative of the verb 
vouloir : for will is invariably translated by the latter tense 
when it expresses a desire that ia piescnt. 

Ex. : Je ne veux pas sortir, I will not go out. 

(I do not want to go out.) 
Voulez-vous vcnir avec moi ? TVill you come with me, 

(Do ycu v.'isli to come with me.) 

Remark 2. On the same principle, would is no longer 
the auxiliary by means of which the conditional mood is 
formed, when it expresses a past action. It is then trans- 
lated by voidoir in any of the post tenses. 

Ex. : 11 n'a pas voulu mo parler, He would not speak to me. 

Remark 3. The past of the conditional of the verb van- 
loir corresponds to the preterit of the verb wish followed 
by had or a personal pronoun and an infinitive. 

Ex. : Nous aurions voulu qu'il reussit, 
We wished he had succeeded. 

Remark 4. Vovloir being an active verb in French, does 
not require to be followed by the verb to have in all cir- 
cumstances. 

Ex. : Voulez-vous du bceuf roti ? 

Will you have some road beef? 

in the other?— When is will translated by the present of vouloir ?-When 
is would translated by the past tenses of the same verb ?— >How is the past 
of the conditional of this verb translated into French ? — Does vouloir re~ 
quire always to be followed by the verb avoir ?— 'What does the veib 
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See, besides, all that has been said on this verb, in the 
note 6, page 127, and page 296. 

EXERCISE. 

The verbs numbers 16 and 17, of the list, page 132. 

When I want him to translate Homer, he answers that he will 
not translate it. Very well, Sir ; what will you do with such an 
obstinate boy? Why did you not toll him that, when I dine, I 
want to receive nobody ? 1 told him that. Sir, but he would come 
in, and I could not prevent him. I went to the translator who 
lives opposite, in order that he should translate that invoice, but 
he would not do it, unless I should pay him in advance. He would 
do it, I know, if you would tell him that it is for me. What 
will you have for your trouble ? Please to remember that I said 
that I will not receive any thing from you. He wants me to join 
that class, but I will not do it, because that would prevent me 
from taking my music lesson. If he would join to his petition 
the certificates which he showed to me, he would be admitted 
without difficulty. When we saw him come, we wished him to 
be in China. 

OF THE FRENCH VERB Devoir, AND THE AUXILIARY VERBS, 

shall^ should^ and ought to. 

The verb dtvoir answers for all English verbs expressing 
duty or obligation. 

It renders in French, 

1st, The verb to he followed hy to and a verb. 

Quand dcvez-vous y aller ? When are you to go there? 

2d, Tlie verb ought to. It is then generally used in the 
conditional. 

Vous devriez fairo cela, You ought to do that. 

3d, The verb should^ when it conveys the idea of a 
duty, in which case it is put in the conditional. 

Ces onfans devraiont aller a I'^cole, 
These children should go to school. 

Remark 1. Shall is never expressed by devoir, except ia 
interrogative sentences. 

Que dois-jo faire ? IVhat shall I do ? 

What am I to do ? 
Ou devons-nous aller ? Where shall we go ? 

Where are tee to go ? 

Remark 2. The imperfect of this verb has two different 
devoir answer for ?— When is shall translated by that verb ? — ^What does 
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meanings, as will be seen by the following examples. The 
sense of the sentence which accompanies this verb makes 
the distinction easy. 

Ex. : II devait 6tre avocat, He was to be a lawyer, 

II devait 6tre en colore, He must have been in a passion. 

Remark 3. Its preterits, both definite and indefinite, may 
be translated as follows. They, however, signify that what 
follows has been performed. 

Ex. : Je dus lui dire cela, ) r, j j ^ j n l •_ *il j 

T, . J . I . J. 1 } It teas my duty to tell htm that, 
J ai du lui dire cela, ^ ^ ^^ 

Remark 4. The past of its conditional corresponds to 
the verbs ought to or should^ followed by the past of the 
infinitive. 

Ex. : Vous auricz du faire c^la, You should have done that. 

Remark 5. The imperfect of the subjunctive of rferoir is 
used under the interrogative form as follows. 

Ex. : Dusse-je mourir je le diraie, 

/ would say it even if I were to die. 

II faut qu'ils le fassent, dussent-ils tout perdre, 

They must do it, should they lose every thing. 

EXERCISE. 

The derivatives Nos. 4 and 6 of the verb.-, list, page 132. 

We are to leave the city very soon, and my brother is to sail 
to-morrow for the sotith. You should take care of our house 
during our absence. I told you before, and I tell you again, 
that you ought not to mention that, because I am to take a 
house myself. Yes, you say that again, but I foretell you that 
you will not execute it, and you should do something for us. 
You ought to have contradicted him when he said that you had 
slandered mo. It was my duty to subscribe ; and I say that 
your name ought to have been inscribed on that list. I will 
contradict him, even if he were to turn me out of his housft. 
We ought to have described to our friends all the places through 
which we have passed. Your father should subscribe to that 
paper. I believe that he is to subscribe to it. I will transcribe 
the whole of the declaration of independence, should I spend the 
night in doing it. 

OF THE VERB pOUVOifi AND THE AUXILIARY VERBS COn AND 

could, may and might, 
N. B. See the note on this verb, page 127. 

its conditional mood, present tense, correspond to ?-How is the past of ite 
conditional translated into English ? — ^To what does its imperfect correft* 
pond ? — ^To what do its past tenses correspond ?— What does its subjui\q« 
tive, used interrogatively, signify? 
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We translate into French by the same verb, pouvoir, not 
only the verb to be able, but also the verbs can and may, 
could and might. 

Can and may are translated by the present of the indi- 
cative of pouvoir. 

Ex. Je peux fairo cela, / may do that^ I can do that. 

Remark 1. Could is used in two different tenses in En- 
glish, viz. the past and the conditional. The learner must, 
therefore, ob.«('rvo in which of these tenses the English verb 
is used, in ord<T to translate it by the corresponding tense 
in French. 

Ex. I could not go out yesterday, 
Jc ne pits pas sortir hier. 
1 could go out now if I had my hat, 
Je pourrais sortir a prhent si favais mon chapeau. 

Remark 2. Misrht, from its use in English, is only trans- 
lated by the conditional. 

Ex. I might be rich, Je pourrais Hre riche. 

Remark 3. The i)reterit indefinite, or compoimd of the 
l)resent of the verb pouvoir, besides its various uses, cor- 
responds to the auxiliary can, followed by have, and a 
j)ast participle. 

Ex. ITow can you have been so simple! 
Comment aveZ'Vous pu Hre si simple ! 

Remark 4. The past of the conditional of pouvoir an- 
swers for the verbs could and might, followed by have and 
a past participle, 

Ex. You might have succeeded, Vous auriez pu riussir. 

Remark 5. In order to understand the explanation given 
page 127, on the use of pouvoir when interrogative and 
when negative, it is necessary to give more examples here. 

Observe that the place of ne marks the difference between 
the following phrases : 

Ex. Je peux chanter, / ean<t or / may sing. 

Je ne peux pas chanter, I rannot sing, 

Je peux ne pas chanter, / may not sing, 

Puis-je chanter * May /, or can I sing ? 

No puis-je pas chanter P Can /, or may I not sing f 

What does pouvoir answer for ? — ^When is could translated by the past 
tenses of pouvoir ? — When by the conditional of the same verb ?— How 
is mieht translated 7 — What does the preterit indefinite oC pouvoir repre- 
sent f—To what English expressions does the past of the conditional or the 
verb pouvoir correspond ?— How can a difference be made between the 
negative form of can and that of may ?— What docs je ne peux pas signify ? 

26* 
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Puis-je ne pas chanter ? corresponds to, Am I txeiued from 

singing f 

The following exerciae is intended to be given both on the difficulty that 
precedes, and on the explanation, page 127. 

EXERCISE. 

The derivatives Nos. 7, 8, 9, and 12, of the verbs, list, page 132. 

They may re-elect the mayor, but they cannot please the ma- 
jority by doing so. May I read over with you the history of 
England and that of France ^ When he told me that he could 
not lend mc that sum, I went to my banker, and he gave me all 
he could spare. You might try a second time ; perhaps he 
could do for you now what the scarcity of money prevented him 
from doing. Could you make him smile ? They cannot have 
elected him for governor, I believe that he could have drunk 
and drunk again all day. The}' might very easily have made 
him believe that 1 was angry with him. They may not succeed 
the first time, but perseverance conquers all obstacles. Doctor, 
can I eat some soup to-day ? No, indeed, you cannot, until you 
are quite well. Can they not have found out that you had a 
mind to deceive them ? He said that he could not have laughed 
if he had been here, but he would have smiled with pity. Tell 
them that they might not have gained so much money if it had 
not been for my father. Could he have been here during my 
absence? May we not study our lessons now, and play this 
evening ? May you know one day that you had a friend in me 1 

OF THE FRENCH VERB laiSSCr^ AND THE ENGLISH VERB iO let. 

The first person plural of the imperative mood of the 
French verbs, has been translated by the English imperative 
let, followed by the pronoun its and the verb ; and the same 
verb let, followed by a pronoun of the third person, corres- 
ponds to the third persons of the subjunctive mood, when 
the verb which requires the use of the subjunctive is un- 
derstood. 

Ex. Aliens, Let us go, 

Qu'elle sorte, for je desire qu'elle sorte, Let her go out. 

But, observe, that the verb to let has in English two dis- 
tinct significations. 1st, It signifies what the desire of the 
person who speaks is, without any intention of asking per- 
mission, as in the two above examples ; and 2d, It is used 
for asking permission. In the latter instance, the second 
person of the imperative of the verb laisser must be used, 
in correspondence to the English let, which is itself in 
that person. 

—What does je peux ne pas signify ? — What is the correspondence be- 
tween the French verb lauser, and the English verb to let r— When must 
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This distinction can be made without the least difficulty, 
when the English verb is followed by tis ; for, if it is wished 
that the person or persons spoken to may perform the 
action expressed by the verb, this verb must be put in 
the first person plural of the imperative ; while, if the person 
spoken to is simply to give permission, it will be necessary 
to use the second person of the imperative of laisser, 

Ex. Gentlemen, let us walk, Mesiieurs marchons. 
This means that all the persons present will walk. 
Father ! let us go out, Mon pert ! laissez-nous sortir. 
That is to say, allow us to go out. 

In the third persons it is necessary to see if the verb let 
can be supplied by allow. 

Remark. Tlie verb laisser, signifying to allow, cannot 
always be employed as an auxiliary to the following verb, 
as explained page 275. It is often considered as having a 
separate signification, particularly when both laisser and 
the following verb have each a different objective. 

Ex. Laisscz-moi vous dire. Lei me tell you. 

But, except when the verb is in the imperative, as above, 
it is better to change the phrase, than to use, after laisser, 
a verb Imvuig a separate objective. 

EXERCISE. 

The derivatives Nos. 13 and 16, of the verbs, list, page 132. 

Ladies ! let us go out now : the air is cool, the evening de- 
lightful ; you will not be sorry for it. Thus fcpoke the two cap- 
tanis : Gouoral, let us go on the hill, at the head of our eom- 
panies, in ordi^r to see what those muskets are which glitter at 
a distance. Since ho wants to speak, lot him speak ; but he 
may bo persuaded that he will not convince us. Let me show 
you which way is the shortest. Let me not trouble you, Sir; I 
think that I can find the way myself. Let him speak, John ; I 
am convinced that he does not speak the truth. lie slanders 
me; but let liim know that I can be rovengr^d. Let me pass, 
will you? Peter, let him pass ; he wants to go home. 

N. B. More might be said concerning some verbs which require 
peculiar attention ; but these verbs are so intiinately connected 
with the gallicisms, that it will be more proper to place them in 
the third part. 

let U8 be trai.slated by laUstz-noua 7 — ^When ought the imperative to be 
used in the same instance ?— What is to be observed in the third persons? 
^Must tlie verb laister be always considered as an auxiliary to the fol* 
lowing verbs 7 
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CHAPTER VI. 

OF THE PARTICIPLE. 

A definition of the participle will be found page 137. 
The participle is either present or past. 

OF THE PRESENT PARTICIPLE. 

The participle present has either the sense of a verb, or 
that of an adjoctivp. 

It is invariable when used as a verb, but agrees in gender 
and number with the substantive to which it relates, when 
used as an adjective. It forms its feminine by the addition 
of a mute e, and its plural by s. 

It is a verb wlien it expresses an accidental action, and 
an adjective w-hen it expresses a permanent qualification. 

AVhen I say, 

J'ai vu cettc femme obligeant ses amis, 
/ saw that woman obliging her friends^ 

I speak of an action w^hich has taken place. But if I say, 

Cette femmc est obligeante, 
That icoman is obliging^ 

I do not intend to express any action, but I merely wish to 
attribute to her the quality of being obliging. 

Remark 1. The present participle has the sense of an 
adjective when it precedes the noun in English, and also 
when it is placed after the noun on account of the words 
which follow it. 

Ex. : A head dress shining with diamonds. 
Une coiffure brillante de diantans. 

r Remark 2. It has the sense of a verb, when it has an 
objective. 

Ex. : I have seen your sister charming every body. 
J^ai vu votre scetir charmant tout le monde, 

EXERCISE. 

The verbs conjugated like tradnire, No. 16, list, page 132. 

The two brothers are ministers of the gospel. I have seen 
them instructing young children, and devoting to their educa- 

What is a participle ?— How many participles are there ?^Whcn 
is the present participle considered as a verb? — ^When is it used 
as an aoiective ? — In which of these instances does it agree with the 
noun 7 — ^How does it agree ? — Give a simple rule to distinguish the pre- 
sent participle used as an adjective. — As a verb.— What is the general 
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tion the time which their other duties had left them. The 
turkey which your servant cooked, was disgusting. We saw 
tile dreadful conflagration extending through the streets of the 
village, destroying every thing on its passage, and leaving no- 
thing but ashes and misery. He seduced, by his astonishing 
eloquence, all who heard him. He conducts that business with 
trembling hands. They uttered piercing cries, when they saw 
themselves reduced to that extremity. We are constructing 
phrases, and parsing others. The wicked will raise their wither- 
ing voice, and you will see your growing reputation attacked by 
jealous people. He stood in his place, and looking at me with 
threatening eyes, he told me to leave him. We saw him walk- 
ing in the room with long steps, and thinking, undoubtedly, of 
the means of escape. You induce them to err, by trying to help 
thom. 

OF THE PAST PARTICIPLE. 

The past participle is also considered sometimes as a 
\erb, and sometimes as an adjective, but the rules on its 
agreement being quite mechanical, will be laid down with- 
out entering into any explanation. 

The feminine of the past participle is formed with a 
mute e, and tlie plural with an s. 

Rule 1. The past participle, employed without an auxi- 
liary, agrees in gender and number with the word to which 
it relates. 

Ex. : Un muraille peinte, ^ painted wall, 

Dc8 en fans gSit^s, Spoiled children, 

Dos marchandises vendues. Sold goods. 

Remark. The French past participles, atteudti, on ac- 
count of; I'll, considering; suppose, supposing; excepte, 
except; coinnris, included; ci-joint, ci-inclus, enclosed, are 
invariable wnen they precede the substantive which they 
qualify, as they may then be considered as prepositions. 

£x. : Attcndu los ^v^nemcns, On account of the events, 
Vous trouverez ci-joint mes deux lettres, 
You will find here enclosed my two letters. 

The participle He is always invariable. 

Rule 2. When the past participle is joined to the auxi" 
Unry avoir, it agrees in gender and number with its ob- 
jective direct, when that objective is placed before the 
participle. 

N. B. The objective direct may be either a personal or a 
relative pronoun. 

rule of the past participle 7— How does it form its feminioe and |>laral ?«• 
What is said of the past participle when used without an auxiliary 7^m 
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Remark. Observe that the past participle, joined with 
avoir, never agrees with its nominative, its objective in- 
direct, or with its objective direct, when this latter is placed 
AFTER the participle. 

And above all, this participle, when joined to avoir, must 
be invariable, if it has no objective direct. 

Ex. : Envoy ez-moi raes livres, si vous les avez lus, 
Send me my books if you have read them. 
Nous avons vu ces dames, et nous leur avons parl^, 
We have seen those ladies^ and we have spoken to them. 
Regardez les ^tofFes quo j'ai achet^es, 
Look at the stuff xc hie h I have bought. 

Rule 3. When the past participle is joined with the 
verb etre, either in the passive voice or in the compound 
lenses of a neuter verb, it always agrees with the nomina- 
tive of the verb. 

Ex. : Elle est ciiarm^^e de vous voir, She is overjoyed to see you. 
lis sont VENUS ce matin, They came this morning. 

Remark. With pronominal verbs, the verb efre,-which is 
used in their compound tenses, has, upon close examination, 
the sense of the verb avoir. The past participle of a pro- 
nominal verb is therefore used as it would be after the verb 
avoir ; and when the verb has a direct objective placed 
after the ])ast participle, that participle remains invariable, 
while it agrees with its direct objective, if that objective, 
whether it be noun or pronoun, is placed before the past 
participle. 

Ex. : Nous nous somraes habill^s, We have dressed ourselves. 
lis se sont battus. They have fought. 

Elle s'est lav6 les mains, She has xoashed her hands. 

Nous nous Bommes ccrit des We have written tetters to 
lettres, each other. 

The above rule is applicable both to reflective and reci- 
procal verbs, as shown by the above examples. But it will 
be advisable for the learner to see what is said on this sub- 
ject, pages 112 and 113. 

Remark. The past participle agrees with the pronoun 
used as an objective to pronominal verbs, except with the 
following verbs, with which this pronoun is, in French, an 

What is the rule on the agreement of the past paiticiple when it comes 
after the verb avoir ? — What is the rule concernmg the agreement of the 
past participle after the verb itre '/ — ^With what does it a^ee aiVcr itre ? 
— ^What are the instances ia which the past participle, which comes after 
Hre, a^ees with its objective direct ? — With what does the past participle 
agree in the compound tenses of a pronominal verb ?— What are the 
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objective indirect. Se nlaire, se complaire, to take plea- 
sure; 86 deplaire, to displease each other; se parler, to 
speak to each other ; se aucceder^ to succeed each other ; 
se nuire, to injure one another ; se rappeler^ to remember. 

Elle s^est re pen tie, She has repented. 

Nous nous sommes parl^. We have spoken to each other. 

lis se sont nui, Thei/ have injured each other. 

These are the fundamental rules on the agreement of the 
participle past, which seem so difficult to foreigners. It is true 
that they are not always applied as easily as in the above ex- 
amples; but all difficulties on this subject will be explained after 
the following exercise. 

EXERCISE. 

The first twenty verbs written like joindre, No. 17, list, page 132. 

I ran after the strawberry girl just now, and I reached her as 
she was goin^ to sell her last basket. My master asked for the 
candle when 1 ijad extinguished it. I fear lest he should infringe 
the laws established in the country, and should incur tlio pe- 
nalty fixed by the judges. The verses that you have composed 
forme are replete with grace and elegance, but I do not de- 
servo the compliments which you paid me. \ can give you a 
furnished room, unless you would like better to furnish it for 
yourself. They are ruined men, if their passion for gambling 
jjiduces them to do such an action. The news received by the 
last packet is very alarming, and my mother is persuaded that 
if I will nut go to Europe immediately, I shall lose the property 
that my uncle loft me by his will. Have you not admired, as 
well as I, the bcautit'ul pictures that yoiir master has showed to 
us ? These younsr ladies, instead of writing the verbs that I had 
given them yc;^tcrday, went to the Battery this morning ; but 
they will be punished. I know that they have repented ; but 
repentance docs not repair the faults that a person has commit- 
ted ; it only renders them less odious. My children went to 
church this afternoon, and sat in your pew. They placed them- 
selves there because the door was open, and they were persuaded 
that you would not blame them. Those two ladies met each 
other in the street this morning. They conversed for several 
hours, and paid each other so many compliments that I laughed 
after having left them. We pleased each other as soon as we 
were introduced to one anoUier. The different events which 
succeeded one another, have changed the face of affairs. 

CASES IN WHICH THE AGREEMENT OF THE PAST PARTICIPLE 
MIGHT PRESENT SOME DIFFICULTY. 

When the past participle, preceded by an objective 

_ - ■ I - I I - — 

verbs aAer which it remains invariable ?— What is the reason of that ?» 
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direct, is immediately followed by a verb in the infinitival 
mood, the learner must be aware that this objective direct 
may be either that of the participle or of the following verb. 

In the former instance, there is no doubt that the partici- 
ple must agree with the substantive, which is its objective 
direct, but in the latter, the participle, having no objective, 
remains invariable. This must not be considered as a new 
difficulty, as it is a mere illustration of the general rule. 

Conformably to this I will say. 

La demoiselle que j'ai entendue chanter, 
The young lady whom I heard sing. 
La chanson quo j'ai entendu chanter, 
The soiig that I heard sung. 

This subject is very closely connected with the difficulty 
explained page 272, Bide 4, and page 274, Rule 1, and in 
order to explain these sentences better, it must be remem- 
bered that when tlic substantive is the objective of the par- 
ticiple, it is also the agent of the action expressed by the 
infinitive. Thus, in the first of these two examples, I have 
heard a young lady who was sing-fng, the relative que is 
the objective of the participle past, and qui, understood, is 
the nominative of the verb to sing" ; but in the second ex- 
ample, / have heard some person singido- the song, but 
not the so7ig that was si?igmg. 

Then the relative que, being the objective of the infinitive 
sing, the participle must remain invariable. 

Remark 1. In some circumstances the participle may 
determine tlie sense of the sentence. 

For instance, if the following sentence were to be trans- 
lated into English, Je les at vus applaudir, the scholar 
knows, by the agreement of the participle with les, that this 
pronoun is the objective of the participle rws, and thus the 
agent of the infinitive applaudir. Therefore, he translates 
this sentence by, I saw tliem apJauding. 

If the sentence had been, Je les ai vu applaudir, as vu 
does not agree with les, this pronoun would be the objective 
of the following infinitive, and -this phrase would mean, / 
saw some person applauding them, I saw them applauded. 

Remark 2. The French verb laisser means, to suffer^ 
to permit, to let. Some grammarians pretend that, as it is 
used as an auxiliary, its past participle is always invariable ; 
but an opinion which seems to be adopted by the best 



What is said of the past participle followed by an infinitive ? — When must 
it agree ?— When ought it to remain invariable ?— Explain what is said 
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grammarians, is, that this participle follows the same rules 
as the past participles vu and entendu^ and agrees in the 
same circumstances with its objective. 
Thus, you will say of pigeons that you let eat, 

Je les ai laissh manger. 

But if you suffered them to be eaten, 

Je les ai laissi manger. 

Remark 3. It is not the same with the past participle 
fait. This never agrees with the preceding substantive, as 
it forms but one sense with the following infinitive. 

Ex. Jo les ai fait venir, I made them come. 

It is impossible to understand in this sentence that you 
have made the persons. This participle /ai7 cannot, with- 
out impropriety, be separated from the following verb, and 
for that reason, being considered as a part of this verb, re- 
mains invariable. 

Remark 4. Sometimes the infinitive, which comes after 
a participle, is understood, but the participle is still invari- 
able, as the preceding substantive cannot be considered as 
its objective. 

Ex. Je lui ai rendu tous les services que j^ai pu, 
/ rendered him all the services 1 could, 

N. B. Before going on with this difficulty, it will be advisable to write 
llie following exercise. 

EXERCISE. 

The rest of the verbi* written like joindre. 

Those ^^rapes that I saw you buying at market this morning, 
I saw fall from the vine. The birds which I understand that 
you have eaten, I saw stolen from a countryman, yesterday. 
I saw them fly from their cage, and I saw them killed by the 
man who sold them to you. I heard you cry this morning, 
miss ; wliat was the cause of it ? Did you not hear me scolded ? 
They feigned friendship for me, and if they had seen me cheated 
by every body, they would have suffered me to bo ruined. I 
saw those portraits painted, for I used to stay hero when the 
painter came. I heard them pity the soldiers who had been 
condemned by the court-martial. I went to the dyer's shop 
this morning, and made bim dye again th« apron which he 
had spoiled before. Those horses are exhausted, because you 
did not let them eat sufficiently this morning. You have suffered 
me to be cheated without warning me. 



of the past participles laissi and /ot<.— What is to be observed with re- 
gard to a pant participle, after which an infinitive is understood 7-*How it 

27 
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Rule 1. When the participle is followed by a verb con- 
nected with it by the conjunction que^ this participle is in- 
variable, as the preceding objective is that of the following 
verb, and not of the participle. 

Ex. : La lettre que j'ai pr^sum^ que vous aviez rk^ue, 
The letter which I presumed that you had received. 

Rule 2. It will be recollected that, according to the rule, 
page 230, on the French pronoun le, this pronoun answers 
for so or i?iat. Then, when the pronoun le or V, nsed in a 
French sentence with this signification, is followed by a 
past participle, this past participle remains invariable. 

Ex. : Elle n'est pas aussi belle que je I'avais imaging, 
She is not so handsome (is I had imagined. 

Rule 3. If the past participle have for its direct objec- 
tive the pronoun en, as explained, pages 220 and 221, this 
participle will remain invariable, as the word en has by it- 
self neither gender nor number. 

Ex. : Vous m'avez offert ties fleurs ; j'en ai prib, 
You offered me flowers ; I took some. 

But if en be indirect objective, the participle has nothing 
to do with it, because the past participle always agrees with 
the direct objective. 

Ex. : Votre frcre m'a 6crit ; lisez les Jettres que j'en ai revues. 
Your brother has written to me ; read the letters which I 
have received from him. 

Rule 4. Should the substantive, which is the objective 
to the participle, be preceded by the interrogative adverbs 
or pronouns, Combien de, que de, quel, quelle, &c., the par- 
ticiple would still agree with the substantive, and not with 
these words. 

Ex. : Combien de volumes avez-vous lus^ 
How many volumes have you read? 

Rule 5. The past participle of a verb, either impersonal, 
or used impers'onally, cannot in any manner agree with 
any substantive, as these verbs express only an action, and 
have no objective. 

Ex. : La pluie qu'il a fait, The rain that fell, 

II s'est rassembl^ une foule de gens arm^s, 
A crowd of armed men have assembled, 

the past participle used when connected with a following verb by the con- 
junction qtce ? — How when relating to le 7 — How when relating to en ?— 
now when it relates to a word preceded by comtnen, Q^^lt &c* ? — Does 
the past participle of an impersonal verb ever vary ?— What are the in- 
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Rule 6. Sometimes que is used to represent both a rela- 
tive pronoun and a preposition governing it. The past par- 
ticiple cannot, of course, in these phrases agree with this 
que, 

Ex. : Lea jours ^u^il a v^cu, 

The days during which he has lived. 

Qice is here used instead of pendant lesquels, and besides, 
vecu being the participle of a neuter verb, cannot have any 
direct objective. 

N. B. Some remarks will be made on the past participle, 
when coming after le peu de, in the chapter of adverbs. 

EXERCISE. 

All tho verbs of the third list of the fourth conjugation, page 134. 

You shall close, in spite of yourself, the lots of ground that I 
am now certain that you possess. She is not as good as 
I had thought. We are as honest as you have said. You have 
said that I have no books, but I bought many this morning. 
That man had many friends, but he has lost several, because he 
did not know how to appreciate the services that he had re- 
ceived from them. How many men have you engaged ? How 
many exercises have you written ? What lesson has she reoited ? 
What verbs have you learned ? A number of poor people pre- 
sented themselves at the deor of the dispensary, this mornmg, 
and asked for remedies against the prevailing epidemic. Iheard 
the asses bray during the week I spent in tho country. You|i 
will boil a few dolphins, and you will fry the reit, for we have 
caughta great number. 



CHAPTER Vllt 

OF THE PREPOSITION. 
A definition of that part of speech will be found' page 197. 

REMARKS ON SOME PREPOSXTIONS. 

The French preposition chez signifies, at the house of, 
and corresponds to at followed by the possessive case. 

Ex. : Chezle pr^ident. \ f, Z pTst^l^ '''^'"" 

stances in which a past participle, preceded bj the relative que^ doee not 
agree with it ?— What does tnc preposition chex lignify ?— How it the 
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Followed by a personal pronoun, it corresponds to at, 
followed by a possessive adjective and the word house. 

Ex. : Chez moi, chez lui, Al my fiouse^ at his hotue. 

As the French have no word to express home, they use 
the preposition chez. 

Ex. : AUez chez vou£, Go home, 

Chez sometimes relates to the character of a person, and 
means in. 

Ex. ; Cette vertu est chez vous un vice, 
TTiis virtue is a vice in you. 

Chez stands also for amongst. 

Ex. : Aprds avoir v^cu quelque temps chez les Mollachs, 
After having lived for some time among the Mollachs, 

DvRANT, PENDANT, duHug, The usc of ^pendant is 
more frequent that that of durant, as durant marks the 
whole duration of the time expressed by its objective, while 
pendant relates only to the part of that time during which 
the action spoken of took place. 

Dans and en, both answering to in, must not be con- 
founded. 

En, having a vague and undeterminate sense, is not fol- 
lowed by an article. If we except the cases in which this 
preposition is used before the names of kingdoms, empires, 
&c., and before the names of the months, it generally forms 
with the words to which it is joined, a kuid of adjective or 
adverb. 

Ex. : Etre en bonne sant^, To be in good health, 

Vin -en bouteiiles. Bottled toine. 

Etre en paix, To be in peace. 

En vain, In vain. 

En effet, In fact. 

En v^ril^, Indeed, 

Yet we see en followed by an article in the two cases 
following: viz., 

En Pann^e mil halt cent,&c. In the year 1800, ^-c. 
En Pair, In the air, 

Dans is placed before nouns that are determined ; as, 

Dans ma chambre, In my room, 

Dans and en are sometimes opposed to each other, to ex- 
press different relations. 

word home translated into French ? — What does chez signify besides ?— 
What is the difference between pendant and durant ?-->Between dan9 
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For instance coton en balles, signifies, cotton put up in 
bales, as an article of commerce ; vin en bouteilles, bottled 
wine. These words, thus used, convey an idea of distinc- 
tion between cotton in bdlea, and all other manners of put- 
ting up cotton ; vin en bouteUles, signifies the manner in 
which the wine is preserved, offered for sale, &c. This is 
a permanent state of the goods. Du coton dans des sacs, 
du vin daiis des boutcilles, would signify that the cotton 
has been put in Imgs, or the wine in bottles, for some parti- 
cular purposes, and would not convey the idea of a permar 
nent situation. 

/>a/? J?, connected with expressions of time, signifies the 
time that will ela[)S(* between the actual period and that at 
which an action will commence. En expresses the time 
that will pass between the beginning and the end of the 
action. 

Ex. J'irai A Boston dans trois jours, 

Three days hence I will go to Boston, 
yirai u Boston en trois jours, 
/ will be three days going to Boston, 

l7i, before tlie word manner^ and whenever its place can 
hv supplied by xcith^ is expressed in French by de. 

Ex. In this manner, De cette maniere. 

In a tender voice, D^une voix tendre. 

It is also, in some peculiar expressions, supplied by vari- 
ous prepositions. 

Ex. Jamais de ma vie, Never in my life, 

Rien au monde, Nothing in the world, 

N. B. See, besides, what was said on some peculiar preposi- 
tions, page 133, and on the prepositions /rom, about, with, and 
by, page 161. 

Remark. Some prepositions may not only be used as 
such, but also as adverbs or conjunctions, according to the 
construction of the phrase. The learner is requested not 
to confound these parts of speech. For this purpose, he 
may cither consult a dictionary, or apply the explanations 
that have been given in the respective chapters. 

Before proceeding with this subject, the following exercise 
must be written. 



and en ? — What is the difference between the meaning of dans and that of 
en before expressiuns of time ? — Can you mention any instances in which 
in is not translated into French cither by dans or en /—Arc there prepo- 

27* 
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EXERCISE. - 

All the irregular verbs have now been stadied by the leamefi and mD 
be employed promiscuously in the following exercises. 

Shall we go to your house to-day, or will you come to ours ? 
Where is your master ? He is at^his father's, or at the tailor's. 
In him it is goodness, but it is weakness in you. Theft was 
allowed amongst the Spartans. The armies were in view. 
The enomy were in a large field, and we were in a meadow. 
As it was in winter, the officers were in their tents, and we were 
in doubt whether we should commence fighting or not. Tou 
could not find in the world a more covetous man. Did yon 
ever see, in your life, such a queer character ? I did that dorinff 
your absence. Tea was very dear during the war ; but it feu 
when the peace was concluded. It was in December, in the 
year fifteen hundred and tweuty-five. 1 cannot see the fire- 
works, because you are directly before me. I am before you 
because I came before you, and if you are behind me it is your 
own fault. Why did you come aflerme ? The prisoner was here 
before eleven o^clock, and the judges came after five o'clock. 
Your book is on the shelf. I thought that it was under. No, 
Sir, it is on it ; it is placed under your dictionary. If you have 
any letters, give tliem to me ; for I will sail for Havre ten days 
hence. I expect I shall be thirty days going to Quebec. I waa 
on good terms with him ; but when he commenced acting in 
that manner, I ceased visiting him. 

REMARKS ON SOME PREPOSITIONS. 

There are prepositions which are compounded of several 
words. 

Some require the preposition de to come after them. 
They are principally those which are followed in English 
by of, from, or with, and those which follow : 

Autour de, about, roimdf au dessus de, above^ over^ 

auprds de, i upon* 

pres de, \ near, nigh, by, au dessous de, under, beloto^ 



iprds de, } 
es de, > 
oche de, } 



proche de, ) underneath. 

a c6l^ de \ beside, by, au devant de, bejbre. 

' ( close to, au derridre de, behijid, 

a fleur de, even with, au dedans de, within, 

^ p , d d $ ^^^^ regard to, a I'insu de, unknown to. 

egar ae, j concerning. au travers de, through. 

a moins de, J ? ^^ ff^an^ *^^ environs de, rourul about. 

au dehors de, out, without, le long de, along. 

a r^preuve de, proof against, vis-a-vis de, j ^^^J^t, 

sitions compounded of several words ?— What aie those which require 
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The following prepositions require d to come after them. 

Conform^ment a, according^ pursuant, 

jusqu a, / ^^^^ undi even to, as far as, 
jusques a, > ' ' * j 

quant a, <u for, as to. 

All the other prepositions are directly followed by the 
noun, without de and d, 

OF THE ARTICLX8 AFTEB. PREPOSITIONS. 

N. B. See what was said on this sabject, pages 163 and 164. 

Three prepositions, viz. sans, avec, and par, require 
particular attention. 

Safis always excludes the article before a substantive 
used in a partitive sense, but requires the definite le, la, lea, 
before nouns in a general sense, or when the is used in 
Endish. 

N. B. Sans has sometimes, in French, the sense of were 
it not for, 

Ex. Oombien d'arts seraient inconnus sans le fer, 

Hoio many arts would be unknown were it not for iron, 
II mourut sans cnfans. He died without children. 
Sans les officiers, Without the officers. 

It is evident, in the former example, that sana excludes 
iron in general, and that sansle fer signifies, if there were 
no such thing as iron in the world. 

In the latter phrase, sans enfans means without any 
children. 

Avec rejects the partitive article onlv when it is prefixed 
to substantives expressing moral qualities, as it can then 
be considered as an adverb ; but it is always required be- 
fore nouns of sensible objects. 

Ex. Avec honneur, With honour, 

Avec de Pargent, With money. 

Par is followed by the article when it means, by means 
of, or through, and also when an article is used after it in 
English. 

It rejects the article when it is used with the noun that 
follows it, as a modification to the verb, or when it is fol- 
lowed by a noun used in a partitive sense. 

Ex. II Pobtiendra par la douceur. 

He will obtain it through mildness. 
lis mouraient par milliers, 
They died by thousands, 

de to come after them ?«— What are those that are loUowcd by d ?— What 
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EXERCISS. 

We shall walk round the meadow. I wrote my letter on the 
table which is close by you. Sit down by me. Cut that tonrel 
even with the ground. I bought it at the rate of five shillingB a 
pound. With regard to what you say, he disbelieves it. She 
lives opposite to N^s garden. They planted a large tree before 
the house. I can do nothing for want of money. A candid and 
sincere man always speaks and acts according to what he 
thinks. I waited for you till five o^clock. Tou praised him to the 
very skies. I went as far as Quebec ; and I travelled alon^ 
the river. You did it without the knowledge of your parents. 
I am without a servant, and I refused to take one who came 
without recommendations. How could we live without hope, 
that precious blessing. He is a prisoner and lives without hope. 
He always acts with prudence. I always see him with children, 
and never with men. She answered with passion, and spoke 
with impudence. It would be very difficult to trade, were it not 
for money. The wind mudc the apples fall from the trees, and 
we picked them up by bushels. 

OBSERVATIONS ON SOME ENGLISH PREPOSITIONS. 

Above is rendered by phis de, when preceding a noun 
expressing time, so as to signify more tjian, or longer tJian, 

Ex. Le combat dura plus de deux hcures, 
The fight lasted above two hours. 

At is expressed by rfe, after nouns or verbs, denoting 
anger^ derision, joy, surprise^ ^c. 

Ex. II se moque de vous, He laughs at you. 

By, preceding a noun of weight or measure, and the 
words, day, week, month, or year, is translated by d, 

Ex. J'achtto a la livre, / buy by the pound. 

In, after words denoting pain, hurting, or wounding, 
and preceding one of the possessive adjectives in conjunc- 
tion with any part of the body, is translated by a, and the 
possessive adjective is left out. 

Ex. n fut bless^ au bras, JEfe was wounded in his arm. 

In, when it precedes a noun relating to time, is not ex- 
pressed in French. 

Ex. J'etais la le soir, / was there in the evening. 

For, when it signifies during, must be translated by 
durant or pendant. 

is remarked concerning sana 7 — Avec 7 — Par ?— How is cibove translated 
into French when it signiCes wore than 7 — When is ai traui'latcd by de 7 
— ^Whcn is hxf translated by a 7 — When is in translated by h 7 — ^Wnen is 
this preposition omitted in French ? — What is said of /or /—Of upon ?— 
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Ex. Pendant trois jours, For three dayt. 

On, or upon^ after verbs meaning to live, to depend^ to 
subsist, is rendered by de. 

It is not expressed before the names of the months and 
of the days of the week, as was said before. 

Nous vivons de racines, We live upon roott. 

Over, expressing the end of an action, is rendered by the 
verbs Jinir, passer, achever, 

Quand la pluie flit pass^e, When the rain wot over, 

EXERCISE. 

We waited for him above two months, and when we saw 
that winter was approaching, we departed. We were above 
twenty persons in the boat, and we had a long passage. We 
lived for one week on bread and cheese. The captain laughed 
at us. Wo wore surprised at such conduct, and we thought that 
it was very unpleasant to depend on such a person. He pur- 
chased his cotlce by the barrel, and now he sells it by the pound. 
When the bad weather was over, he played on his flute, and 
amused us during the whole evening. I have a pain in my 
shoulder, and 1 cannot put on my coat. 

ON TUB PRKPOSITIONS rfc, ^, AND pOUr, 

The use of these prepositions before an infinitive is 
always a snbjwt of difficulty for foreigners. 

It must be observed that the preposition which precedes 
an infinitive in French, is always governed by the preceding 
word, whether an adjective or a verb. The preposition to, 
which necessarily precedes the English infinitive, is com- 
prehended in the smgle word, whice is used to express the 
French infinitive. 

Tliis heiwir understood, we shall have to determine the 
circumstances in which the French infinitive is to be pre- 
ceded by one of these three prepositions. 

N. B. We shall not here speak of the instances in which one 
of these prepositions forms together with the preceding and 
following words, a kind of gallicism, as the third part of this 
work is specially devoted to the explanation of Uiat. 

Rt^LE. When the French infinitive is represented in 
English by a present participle, the preposition which is 
prefixed to that participle, in English, must precede the 
infinitive in French. 

N. B. See what was said on this subject, pages 137 and 138. 
Of over ?— When is pour placed before an infinitiTe ?^Is not there ana* 
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sembler 

sentir 

souhaiter 

valoir mieuz 

venir 

voir 

vouloir 



to seem 
to feel 
to wish 
to be better 
to come 
to see 
to be willing 



oser * to dare 

paraitre to appear 

penser to think 

pouvoir to be able 

pr^lendre to pretend 

pr^f^rer to prefer 

regarder to look at 

savoir to know 

Ex. ; Je vais voir votre oncle, / am going to see your uncle. 

Remark. The conjunction and, is not expresed in French 
after verbs of motion. 

Ex. : AUez lui parler. Go and speak to him. 

Rule 5. The verb which comes after another, being con- 
sidered as its objective, the preposition de will be prefixed 
to it, if this second verb be objective direct, and d, if it be 
objective indirect. 

Ex. : Je vous permets d'aller, I permit you to go. 

Because the thing permitted is to go, which then may be 
considered an objective direct. 

Je VOU8 invite i sortir, / invite you to go out. 

Because here you is the objective direct, as being the person 
invited. 
It is the same after reflective verbs. 

Je me propose de vous voir, J propose to see you, 

Je me soumets a vous ob^ir, / submit myself to obey you. 

N. B. The application of this role is not easy for an English 
scholar, as this distinction is not made in the English language ; 
yet it will be easy to understand the above rule, if it is tried to 
ascertain whether the action expressed by the infinitive, comes 
under the government of the preceding verb or not. In the 
latter instance, the person will be the direct objective, and the 
verb, beinff considered as an indirect objective, should be pre- 
ceded by a ; in the former instance, the verb will be considered 
as a direct objective, and will be preceded by de ; the person 
will be governed by the preposition a. 



yoru, wui oe ifte direct objective, and ine porsou w guvoi«'^- -v 
the preposition a. In the second example, a thmg cannot oe 
invited, the person is then the' direct objective, and the verb tne 
indirect. 



tho9e ^hich require the prepoaition de 7— When docs a verb 'J^""^* ^ 
bejowtjiito a^^Ither by the prQ*^iion h ?— Are the French verbs sonu^ 
"^^^''Hirea by ths «ame pr^^tion as the English ?-WKat are those 
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Remark. There are many English verbs, which, when 
placed before a noun, are followed by a preposition, whidi 
is omitted when the same verbs are followed by an infini- 
tive. The French infinitives are generally preceded by the 
French preposition, which corresponds to that used in 
English before a noun. The learner should therefore al- 
ways try to ascertain what that preposition is, and to ex- 
press it in French before the verb in the infinitive. 

Ex. : Je consentis a le voir, I agreed to see him. 

Because to agree is followed by to, when its objective is a 
noun or pronoun, as, / agree to it. 

But, as this rule has exceptions, and as some of the 
verbs might yet present difficulties, it is thought best to 
place here several lists under the eyes of the learner. 

»^ list of verbs tohich have the person for indirect objective, and the 

thing for direct objective. 



Ann oncer 


to announce 


inspirer 


to inspire 


apprendre 


to teach 


intcrdire 


to interdict 


arracher 


to pull 


ordonner 


to order 


cacher 


to hide 


oter 


to take off 


commander 


to command 


pardonner 


to pardon 


conseiller 


to advise 


permettre 


to permit 


couper 


to cut 


prendre 


to take 


defend re 


to forbid 


promettre 


to promise 


demander 


to ask 


proposer 


to propose 


dire 


to tell 


ravir 


to torest 


enlever 


to take away 


recommauder 


to reconunend 


envier 


to eyivy 


refuser 


to refuse 


emporter 


to carry aioay 


r^pondre 


to answer 


emprunter 


to borrow 


soustraire 


to draw away 


enseigner 


to teach 


voler 


to steal 



I will tell you my secret. 
I ordered him to go out. 



Ex. : Je vous dirai mon secret, 
Je lui ordonnai de sortir, 

N. B. To the above verbs must be added all those which cor« 
respond to English verbs, used in the same manner. 

*i list of all verbs xchich require the preposition dk, before a verb, 

besides those of the above list. 



Abuser de to abuse 


aviser de 


to advise 


accuser de to accuse 


blamer de 


to blame 


appr^hender de to apprehend 


charger de 


to charge 


assurer de to assure 


conjurer de 


to entreat 


avertir de to loani 


convaincre de 


to convince 



to which the name of the thin^ is a direct objective^ and the name of the 
person an indirect objective f— Which are the verbs which require the 
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se ddfendre de 
d^fier de 
se d^sespdrer 
86 dispenser do 
dissuader de 
oxcuser de 
felicitcr do 
80 hasardcr de 
80 hator de 
jouir de 
so passer de 



to decline 
to challenge 
to despair 
to forbear 
to dissuade 
to excitse 
to congratulate 
to venture 
to hasten 
to enjoy 
to go without 



pressor de 
prior de 
punir de 
remercier de 
se repentir de 
sommer de 
souffrir de 
8oup9onner de 
se souvenir de 
supplier de 
trembler do 



to urge 
to desire 
to punish 
to thank 
to repent 
to summon 
to suffer 
to suspect 
to remember 
to entreat 
to tremble 



A list of verbs which require the preposition k before a verb, besidet 
those which follow the general ride. 



Aimer a 
apprendre li 
avoir d 
balancer a 
chorchcr a 
consistor a 
conspirer u 
exceller a 



to like 
to learn 
to have 
to hesitate 
to try 
to consist 



h^siter a 
montror a 
parvenir a 
penser d 
perscivdrcr k 
persistcr a 



to agree together songer a 



to excel 



tardcr a 



to hesitate 
to show 
to succeed '| 
to think 
to persevere 
to persist 
to think 
to long 



Remark. Some verbs are followed by de or d^ before an 
infinitive, according either to their sense, or to the taste 
of the person who uses the phrase. 



Comincnccr a, 
Commeiicer de. 



Continuer a, 
Continuer do, 



to conmence, (a thing that continues.) 
to commence^ (a tliin<r, the continuation 

of which is not certain.) 
to continue, fan uninterrupted action.) 
to conlinue, (at different periods.) 

Manquer a or do, to fail. 

Obligor a or de, to oblige, 

Conlraindro a or de, to constrain, 

S'emprcsserao/'do, to hasten. 

Forcer a or de, to force. 

Rule 5. Some verbs require to be followed by the pre- 
position de, and others by i, when tliey come before nouns. 

Jouir de to enjoy m^diro do to slander 

Manquer de, to want^ to be profiler de to profit 

in need of 



preposition de beforo an infinitive ?— Which arc those which require the 
preposition it ? — Those which may be foUuweil either by de orfl f — What 
are the verbs which require de before d noun ? — Those' which require ^ 7 
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convenir di 
d^plaire a 
d^ob^ir a 
^happer a 
foumir a 
nuire a 
ob^ir a 



to iuit 
to displease 
to disobey 
to escape 
to furnish 
to prejudice 
to obey 



obyier a 
r^sister a 
plaire k 
ressembler a 
succ^der a 
survivro a 



to obviaie 

to resist 
to please 
to look like 
to succeed 
to survive 



Remark. All the verbs of the above list require to be 
followed, before nouns, by the same prepositions that follow 
them before verbs. 

Rule 1. The preposition de is employed in French to 
connect a substantive with a following adverb. It has then 
the sense of which is or which are, 

Ex. ; L'arbro do dcvant la portc, The tree before the door. 

Remark. Tliat locution is used to express in French, 
English substantives designating place, used as adjectives 
to a following noun. • 

Ex. : La chambre de derriere, The back room. 

Rule 2. The prepositions, ^, de, and en, when prefixed 
to nouns must be repeated before every one. 

Ex. : J'irai a Paris, a Londres, en Franco, et en Italie, 
I will go to Paris, London, France, and Italy. 

EXERCISE. 

I prevented him from doinor that, because he would have 
been accused ^of havincr laughed at those persons. I will do 
that to prove to you that 1 am still your friend. That man i» 
too rich to be ruined by that loss, but he is too old to carry on 
his business, Are you capable of doing such a base action ? 
He is more proper to fight than to be a lawyer. He was pleased 
with seeing you here. Go and open the door, somebody is 
knocking. 1 sent him to take a walk in the country. You 
blamed me for having gone there, and you did not advise me 
to return. I forbade them coming to my house. Take away 
that knife from that child. Why do you not teach those ladies 
to walk better? Your brother borrowed ten dollars from me; 
I wish you would ask him ibr that sum. Yes, I will tell him of 
it. They accused them oi' keeping ttf a secret correspondence 
with the enemy, and hastened to condemn them. The king 
desires you to sing. I will ])uni8h you for concealing the truta 
from me. Did you hear him sing ? He was trying to imitate 
my voice, but ho could not succeed in doing it. If yoa like to 



—How is the preposition de used be si'i us the above instances?— What 
do such i)hrases coircspond to ? — VVlmt is said on the preposition de^ d^ 
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■oe him in good humour, come now. I was thinking of going to 
bed. When he commences to talk, he does not soon stop. I 
will oblige him to keep his peace. Tou disobey your father, 
and that does not please your master. As he survived his bro- 
ther, he succeeded him in his business. Go to the front parlour 
and look at the transparencies which are placed on the back 
windows. He has received letters from Madrid and NaplM» 
and will have to go to Spain and Naples. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

OF THE ADVERBS. 

A definition of this part of speech has been given, page 
139. 

There are adverbs of several sorts ; but those only will 
be spoken of which require some explanation. 

Rule 1. Adverbs of quantity used in comparison, are 
followed by de, when prefixed to a number. 

JSz. : J'en ai plus de trente, / have more than thirty. 

Rule 2. There is a difference between the adverbs ausBi 
and si^ signifying so ; and autant and tant^ signifying us 
Tnuch, as manj/y and so muchySo many. Aussi and autant^ 
are used in comparison, and si and tant in exclamatory 
sentences. The conjunction as^ after autant ^ is expressed 
by que. 

Ex. : Je suis aussi sage, et j'ai autant d*amis que vous, 
/ am as good, and I have as many friends as you. 
II est si sage ! 11 a tant d'amis ! 
He is so good ! he has so many friends ! 

Rule 3. The indefinite article which follows, in English 
an adjective preceded by so, is placed m French before n. 

Ex.: Une si bonne penonne, So good a person. 

Rule 4. Si excludes, in French, all adverbs used in order 
to form the superlative degree of signification. 

. Ex. : II est si negligent, He is so very negligent, 

and en 7— How is the conjunction than expressed before a number 7— 
What is the difference between aussi and n, autant and t€mt 1 — ^Wheie 
is un or une placed in French, when it corresponds to the indefinite 
ordcle a or an, placed afler the adverb so?-— Can the French adverb m 
k9 followed by tris, or any such adverb 7-^When is the article tk§ 
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Rule 5. The article the^ prefixed to the adverb, more or 
few, is not expressed in French in sentences of this kind. 

£z. : Plus jo Tous vois, plus je vous aime, 
The more I see j/ot;, the nivre I love you. 

Should that adverb be followed in English by pn adjec- 
tive, or should Uie article the be foUoved by an adjective 
in the comparative, that adjective ought to be placed after 
the verb. 

£x. : Plus 11 est riche plus il est avare, 

The richer he is the more covetous he is. 

Rule 6. Wlien a past participle relates to a substantive, 
preceded by le peu de, answering to the English expression 
of quantity, the little, this participle remains invariable, if 
le peu de marks a complete exclusion ; but it agrees with 
the noun if le peu de marks some quantity. 

Le peu d^afiection que vous lui avez t^moign^e a suffi, 
What little affection you have shown to him has sufficed, 
Le peu d^afiection que vous lui avez t^moign^ Ta gu^ri, 
The little affection you have shown to him has cured him. 

Rule 7. Hoio, followed by an adjective in an exclamatory 
sentence, is rendered by comme or que, and immediately 
followed by the verb, after which comes the adjective, 

Ex. : Comme vous 6tcs bon I How good you are ! 

Qu'elle est jolie ! How pretty she is ! 

Rule 8. English phrases used interrogatively, in which 
how is followed by an adjective or an adverb, cannot be 
literally translated into French. The French phrase must 
be construed in such a manner that the English adjective 
or adverb, will be represented in French by a noun or 
adverb. 

How rich is he ? Quelle est sn fortune ? 

How big was it? De quelle grosseur itait-il? 
How old are you? Q^uel age avez-vous? 

How often? Combien defois? 

How far ? A quelle distance ? 

How few? Combien? 

Remark. How is translated into French by comme, when 
it is used in an affirmative sentence and serves to connect 
two verbs. 

omitted in French before an adverb of (quantity ?— What is said of the 
past participle afler le peu de 1 — How is how translated into French 
when before an adjective in exclamatory sentences ?— -How whei) tl^ 
phrase is interrogative ? — ^How in affirmative sentences ? 
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Ex. : Vo7«z comme elle est joUe, See how pretty ihe is. 

Rule 8. The adverb maintenani, now, cannot accom- 
psmy a verb used in any of the past tenees, except in poetry. 
its place is supplied by cUors, 

Ex. : She was now happy. EUe liait alors heureuse. 

When is sometimes, in English, used instead oC then. 
But in French, quand cannot supply cUors. 

^ Ex. ! He went to Paris ; when ho detennined to be a soldier, 
// alia a Paris ; alors il se ditermina a 6tre soldat. 

Rule 9. Should the pronoun en, and the adverb y, come 
together in the same sentence, the latter should be placed 
first. 

Ex. : Je V0U8 y en porterai, / will carry you some thither. 

Rule 10. The adverb tout, which signifies quite, must be 
invariabl(?, but it assumes the form of the feminine gender, 
and even that of the feminine plural, before feminine adjec- 
tives whicli commence with consonants. 

Ex. : C^cst une chose toute nouvelle, 
// iff qvite a new thing. 

Rule 11. A noun cannot be understood after an adverb 
in French, as it is sometimes in English. 

Ex. : fieaucoup de ^ons pensent, Many think. 

Remark 1. Some more, followed by a noun, is generally 
translated by encore. 

Ex. : Encore do Targent, Some more money. 

Remark 2. Why may be expressed by que instead of 
'pov/rquoi, Imt only in exclamations, and when no answer 
IS required. 

Ex. : Quo ne vcniez-vous ! Why did you not come ! 

N.B. An exercise must bo written on what precedes. 

EXERCISE. 

Can you toll me how many books I lent you ? You sent me 
more than Lwclve, end I have read more than half of them. 
My father lius more than six hundred pamphlets in his library. 
I do not bciiove that I have as many as he. He thought that I 
would not bo able to carry on my business, because I am not at 
rich as his ihther. lie is so conceited. That young lady poi^ 



What is suui of the r.dv *rb maintenant? — Of the English adverb toA«»7 
— Of y and e7iy ' hi'ii thoy are in the same sentence ? — Of adverbs, when 
not followed by noims ? — Of some more before a substantive ?— Whell 
does the advct b tout take the form of the feminine 7— When can why b« 
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■esses so much talent, t|^at she attracts the admiration of every 
body. I expect that you will not rely upon my services, since 
you have so many friends. I would not believe that he will suc- 
ceed ; he is so simple a man. I am so very busy, that it is impoi- 
sible for me to visit my friends. The more I go, the more I 
am persuaded that a language cannot be acquired without 
taking pains. The worse he is, the more indulgent you are. 
The little money which I receive from my parents prevents me 
from remaining in this city. The little firmness he displayed 
was sufficient to overthrow their plans. How credulous you 
are r How complaisant those gentlemen are ? How long will 
be our exercise for the next lesson. How well acquainted is he 
with music ? How near was the fleet when we discovered it? 
Hear how he recites his lessons. They were now on the road 
to New -York, but as their baggage was too heavy, they stopped 
at a little village, and left part of it there. She is quite amiable 
to-day, becauoC you are here ; but to-morrow she will be quite 
differeut. Your bisters were quite surprized when they heard 
us talk F>ench.' How could I have found you among so many ! 
I will give you some more bread. 

OF THE DEGREES OF SIGNIFICATION OF ADVERBS. 

Remark 1. Most adverbs denoting nianner, have the 
three degrees of signification, wliicii aie formed as those of 
adjectives. 

The f.»llovr'ing are irregular. 

Poii'ivc. Comparative, Superlative, 

bien, well mieux, bilier Ic mieux, the test, 

mal, hud pis, worse le pis, ^■t worsts 

pen, lilile moins, less le moins, tue least. 

Remark. Worse and worse is translated by de pis en 
pis, 

N.B. See the remark on this subject page 196, 

Remark 2. The pot?iiive degree of the adverb tdt, soon, has 
become obsuleto in conversation, its superlative absolute, 
bienfvlj h. used in its place and then stands both for soon 
and ve/ 1/ soon. 

Yet tot is used after the ether cdverb, as j^lus tdt^ sooner, 
&c. 

Remark 3. The adverb bicn is somfitimcs expletive; or 
in other Wi>rJh:, used by superfiviiy. It generally adds ele- 
gance or force lo the verbs which it ni'>difies. 
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Ex.: Veuillez-bien, Please, 

Je vols bien, / iee plainly. 

OF THE NEGATIVE AND RESTRICTIVE ADVERBS. 

Remark 1. The adverb not, prefixed to adjectives or 
other adverbs, is translated into French by pas. 

Ex. : Est-il bon ? Pas tr^s bon, It he good? J^ot very good. 
Pas d'avantage, JVb more, not any more. 

Remark 2. Prefixed to only, followed by but it is ex- 
pressed by non. 

Ex. : II est non-seulement ignorant, mais encore obstin^, 
He is not ofily ignorant^ but also obbtinale. 

Remark 3. Pics que, followed by a number, corresponds 
to the Enjjlisli adverb only, followed a number and the ad- 
verb more. 

Ex. ; Plus que trois, Only three more. 

Remark 4. Neithei* and either, preceded by nor, are 
translated by non plus. 

Ex. : Ni moi non plus, JVbr / either. 

Remark 5. Tlie adverbs only and bid, after the conjunc- 
tion if, are translated by ne que, when they convey an 

idea of insullicience. 

Ex. : Si JR n^avais que dix dollars je serais embarrass^, 
If J had only Un dollars I would be embarrassed. 

But onhj is ro])resented in French by seulement, when it 
expresses hufiicience. 

Ex. : Si j'uvais snulemont dix dollars je serais content, 
If I had only ten dollars I would be sailed, 

OF THE NEGATIVES ne, pas, AKD point. 

The negative pas or point must accompany ne in all 
circumstances, except when there is in the sentence a nega- 
tive j)ronoun or adverb, 

N. B. It will not be necessary to repeat here all that was said 
on this subject in the difierent parts of this work. 

Remark 1. The words goutte, drop, mot, word, are, in 
some few cases, used to complete the negation expressed 
by ne. 



pas ? — Bi-f.ire what adverb must it bo translated by nonl — ^Vhat docs 
plutque stand for ? — Hy what words are neither and nor....either, repr*- 
gented in French ? — What is the difference between ne....que and Mu/f- 
mentf aAer si? — What is to be remarked concerning th« negatives fi«, pot, 
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Ex. : Je n^y toIb goutte, / cannot tee at ail 

Je ne dirai mot, / will not say anything. 

Remark 2. After the verbs cesser, oser, savoir, and pou- 
voir, the pas or point may be omitted, for the sake of ele- 
gance. 

Ex. Je n'ose vous en parler, / dare not speak to you about it»] 

And also in phrases of this kind. 

Connaissez-vous un homme dont elle ne m^dise P ^ 

Do you know a man that she does not slander. 

Remark 3. The diflference between pas and point is this : 
Point is a stronger negative than pas, but the former is in 
many circumstances used in an elegant style, to prevent the 
too frequent repetition of the word pas. 

Remark 4. There are many instances in which ne is 
used although the phrase be affirmative, as was spoken^of 
page 293. One more instance of the use of ne will be men* 
tioned here. 

Ne is used with the verb which is the second member of 
a comparison, that presents an idea of inequality. 

Ex. II est moins beau qu'il n'etait, 
He is less handsome than he was. 

But it is not used if the comparative presents equality. 

Elle est aussi beUe > ,^n p^^^. 

Elle n^cst pas moms aimable ) ^ 

She is as handsome as she was^ 

She is not less amiable than she was. 

And also when the comparative adverb is an adverb of 
equality. 

Ex. Elle n'est pas aussi belle qu^elle P^tait, 
She is not as handsome as she was, 

EXERCISE. 

That young man is not well, although the doctor said that h« 
was better to-day. Do you think that he is worse ? I had little 
when I commenced business, and I have still less now. All goes 
worse and worse. My master is not at home, but he will soon 
come back. Will he return sooner than he did yesterday ? Whmi 
he went out, ho told me that he would return very soon. I perceive 
that he will be absent all day. Is that man very tall ? Not very 
tall, Sir ; but he is taller than you. That fact is not only true, but 
it is proved by witnesses. How many days do you want me to 

and point ? — ^What are the verbs after which pa^ or point raa> be sup- 
pressed, although preceded by ne ? — ^When ought n€ to be used in tne 
second member of a comparison ?•— When ought it be suppressed ? 
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grant you to finish your work ? Only sue more. Tou did not 
go there, and we neither. If the king had been able to oppose 
only twelve thousand men, he would have gained the battle. 
I say that if he had commanded only twelve thousand men, he 
would have been completely defeated. I do not dare speak to 
him. [ cannot see him without trembling. Name one of my 
countrymen whom I did not oblige when I could. They are 
more conceited than they ever were, since they have been told 
that they sing well. Time seems now longer than it was for- 
merly. Does he not sell his goods cheaper than he sold them 
last year P lie is not less ugly than he was, but you are more 
accustomed to his face. You are as credulous as you were 
before. 



C H AFTER IX. 
OF THE CONJUNCTIONS. 

N. B. The learner must refer to page 140, where he will 
find some explanations on the conjunctions. 

It will not be necessary to repeat here all that was said 
on the conjunctions in the course of this work, viz. page 
183, of soil and ni ; 264 and 265, of ow, de mime, que, ^c. ; 
277 and 279, of si ; and 299, of d moins que, ^c. 

Rule 1. The conjunction que is always placed between 
two ideas, both necessary to complete the sense of a sen- 
tence, and cannot be spared in French, as it is in English. 

Ex. Je crois qu^il est honnMe homme, 

/ believe "he is, or that he is an honest man. 

Rule 2. The conjunction whether is translated into 
French by soil que, or simply que, when it is at the begin- 
ning of a sentence or a proposition. It requires the use of 
the subjunctive. 

Ex. Qu^il reste ou qu'il s^en aille, je ne bougerai pas, 
Whether he remains or goes, J will not stir, 

Whether, used between two verbs, which it connects to- 
gether, is expressed by si. 

Remark. The verb which follows n standing for whether^ 
is used in French in the same tense that it is in English. 

Ex. Je ne sais s^il viendra ou non, 

/ do not know whether he will come or not. 

What is said of the conjunction that ? 
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EXERCISE. 

Do you think he will do what I want? I do not believe he is 
an officer. I will bet he does not know your name. They assnxe 
me he is my friend ; but whether he is my friend or not, I wiU 
not go with him. I hope I shall not be deceived. I am sure he 
is not my enemy, whether you say so or not. Tou are afraid I 
am not well informed. I presume he is a stranger, whether he 
speaks good French or not. I cannot remember whether we or 
he came first. Tou may take him a sa servant, but I cannot say 
whether he will stay or not. 



PART IIL 



FRENCH AND ENGLISH IDIOMS. 

The object of this part is to explain the use of the galli- 
cisms, and also to show the scholar how to translate into 
French the anglicisms which have not been mentioned in 
the course of the work. 

The exorcises contained in this part cannot bo as numerous 
and as long as those of the first and second parts. In many in- 
stances it would even be useless to give any, since the phrases 
which represent the gallicisms in English, are sometimes so dif- 
ferent from the French, that they might be translated in various 
ways, and thus destroy the object of the exercise. But in order 
to practise upon those diOiculties, it will be necessary for the 
learner to write compositions on the subjects given by the 
teacher ; which compositions will have the double effect of 
obliging the student to make use of the difticulty that is intended 
to be given to him, and that of composing phrases, in which 
many of the rules contained in the other parts will be applied. 

Intelligent scholars may as well commence to write composi- 
tions on this third part, as soon as they begin to be tolerably 
well acquainted with the first 200 pages of the grammar. 

OF THE VERBS aVOir AND Urc. 

The construction of the French sentence requires, in 
some instances, that the verb to be should be translated by 
a voir i as will be seen in the following list. 

AVOIR. TO BE. 

faim, hungry, 

soif, thirsty, 

froid, cold, 

chaud, warm, 

sommeil, sleepy, 

peur, afraid, 

honte, ^ ashamed, 

raison, right, 

tort, wron^, 

des affaires, busy, 

deux, trois, dix, vingt ans, &c. 2, 3, 10, 20 years old, &c, 

deux, trois, quatre picds, &c. 2, 3, 4 feet high, &c. 

Remark 1. The above verbs can have but persons or 
animals for their agents. 

Remark 2. The verbs avoir pevr, honte, raison, and 
tort, take the preposition de before an infinitive. 

What aro the instances in which the French verb avoir stands for the 
English verb to be ?— 'What sorts of nominatiTes do these verbs require? 
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Remark 3. The English adverb very^ which sometimes 
precedes the adjectives hungry^ thirsty^ ^c, is translated 
into French by bien placed immediately after the verb 
avoir, 

GALLICISMS CONSTRUED WITH flt'Oir. 

Avoir mal d, followed by ihe name of any part of the 
body, expresses all kinds of pain^ sores, aches, ^c. 

Ex. J''ai mal a la t6to, au nez, au pied, &c. 

/ have a headache,^ a sore nose, a pain in my footi fye. 

Remark 1. The preposition de, without an article, may 
be used after avoir mal, when it is spoken of a pain, sore, 
ache, to which a person is or may be subject. 

Ex. Comment va votre mal de dent? 
How is your tooihache ? 

Remark 2. When the word mal is qualified by an ad- 
jective, it must be preceded by the article un. 

Ex. J 'avals un mal de t^te tres-violcnt, 
I had a very violent headache. 

Avoir chaucf, or frold d, followed by the name of any 
part of the l)ody, expresses that these parts are worm or cola, 

Ex. J'ai froid aux pieds, My feet are cold. 

boHoin do, tc wnnij to be in need of, 

coutumo do, to be accustomed to. 

(onlv used before a verb.) 
d ossein de, to design, (to intend to.) 

pitie de, to pity, 

envio de, to have a miyid to. 

soin de, to take care of (to have care.) 

to have horror of, 
to have recourse to. 



Ihorreur dc, 
recours a, 
rair, 



^^°'*----, tolook. 

(used when to look is followed by an adjective.) 

Pair de, to look like, (to jiave the appear* 

ance of.) 

Pair de, to look as if. 

(used when the nommativc of the second verb istho 

same as that of the verb to look.) 

lieu, to take place, (referring to time.) 

lieu de, to have reason for. 

n'avoir garde de, to be far from, (doing any thing^.) 

, £• J S if* have no need of, (not to care 

n'avoir que faire de, < . , l • * re \ 

^ (to have no business to. ifor.) 

—What are the veibs among these that require de^ and when do they 
require it ? — How is very expressed with these verbs ? — In what manner 
are the words pain, sore, ache, translated into French? — ^When can dc 
be used after avoir mal f — ^When ought mal be preceded by an article? 
—How can you express any part of me body that is cold or warm ?— 
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N. B. TThe above two verbs cannot'be used interrogatively. 
The latter generally conveys an idea of reproach or anger. 

Avoir beau. This verb, which forms a very singular 
gallicism, signifies that it is in vain for its nominative to do, 
any longer, a thing that has been tried before. It is only 
used affirmatively. The following examples will make it 
inteUigible. 

Voiis avez beau crier vous ne m'attendrirez pas. 
It is in vain or useless for you to cry^ you will not so/len me. 
J'ai beau ^tudier je ne peux jamais rien apprendre, 
Although I studyy or in spite of all my exertions^ I never can 
learn any thing. 

OF THE IMPERSONAL VERB y aVOir, 

il y a, there w, there are. 

il y avait, there was, there were. 

il y cut, there was, there were. 

il y aura, there will or shall be. 

il y u II rait, there would^ could, or sfunUd be. 

il y u eu, &c. there ^as or have been, ice. 

qu'il y ait, that there may be. 

qii'il y eut, &c. that there might be. Sec. 

N. B. There is and there are are also translated by void and 
voila, as explained below. 

THE SAME VERB INTERROGATIVE AND NEGATIVE. 

il n'y a pas, there is or are not. 

y a-t-il ? is or are there ? 

n'y a-l-il pas? is or are there not ? 

The use of the above verb is very extensive. It not only 
translates into French the English verb there is^ there are^ 
(fCj but it is used besides in various instances, as follows. 

The student has learnt by the general rule, upon tht 
pronoun en, page 234, that there are many instances in 
which en cannot be used. But when, in these instances, 
the verb y avoir can be introduced in the sentence, th« 
pronoun en is placed before that verb, and the phrase be- 
comes at the same time elegant and easy. 

Ex. Two are absent, and three are sick, 

n y en a deux d*absens et trots de malades. 

It is used also m many locutions. 

Ex. II y a apparence de pluie, // looks like. rain. 
II n' y a pas moyen de Pemp^her, 
There is no preventing him. 

What docs av<nr beau signify 7— What is the verb y avoir used for T— 

29 
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Remark. In a re/ined style, the Terb itre, used imper- 
sonally, is employed instead of y avoir, 

II est des philosophes qui pr^f^ent la pauvret^ aux richeMes, 
There are philosophert who prefer poverty to wealth, 

ON void AND voila, 

TViere is, or are, here is, or are, used in pointing out 
objects, are translated into French by the two prepositions 
voUd and void, 

Ex. Voici un homme, Here ia a man. 

Voila deux dames, There are two ladiet, 

N. B. Although voici is intended to be used when the object 
is near, and voila when the object is distant, yet voila is most 
generally used in both instances. 

Remark 1. Voici and voUd are seldom used when the 
name of the place where the object is, is found in the sen- 
tence. 

Ex. There is a book on that table, 

II y awn livre sur cette table^ better than 
voila un livre sur cette table. 

Remark 2. These two prepositions being the contrac- 
tions of the words vois id, and vois Id, receive the pronouns 
like verbs. The only difference is, that the personal pro- 
nouns are always used before them, and never after. 

Ex. : Me voici, Here I am. 

La voila, There she is. 

If a present participle is then used in English after the verb 
to be, it must be translated into French by the present of 
the indicative preceded by the relative qui, or the infinitive 
preceded by d. 

Ex. : Le voila qui travaille, There he is working. 

Nous voici a pleurer, Here we are cryttig*. 

The verb was formerly placed in some instances, before 
its nominative without any preposition. 

Ex. : Voici venir mon frere. Here is my brother coming. 

Remark 3. Vdd and voild must be preceded by en, 
when followed by a number or any expression of quantity, 
which is not accompanied by a substantive. 

Ex. : En voila un, There is one. 

En voici plusieurs, Here are several. 



When ought it to be used besides ? — ^When can the verb to be be used in 
its place ?-— When must voioi and voilii be used for 'here is, there ie 7-^ 
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Remark 4. Voicij and voild) answer for ^is isj that is, 
as well as c^est Id, (see page 250). 

Ex. : Voila son file, That ia his son. 

Voici le jour, This is the day, 

Voild answers for *o much for, as in one of the examples 
that follows. 

Ex. : Voiljt pour votre negligence, So much for your carelessness, 
Voici ce qu'il propose, This is what he proposes, 

N. B. In this last instance there is a marked difference be- 
tween voici and voil^. The latter is used when the thing alluded 
to, precedes this or that t5, and the former, when that thing is 
placed after. In the above example, therefore, it will be under- 
stood that what he proposes is going to be mentioned. ' 

EXPRESSIONS OF TIME WITH y aVOlT AND dcpuis. 

The verb y avoir is used when speaking of time, what- 
ever be the English expression to be translated. 

Ex. : n y a trois jours. Three days ago. 

The preposition depiiis is used to express a state of 
things that extends to the present time, as will be exem- 
plified below. 

Rule 1. The verb y avoir is put in the present of the 
indicative, when the length of the time mentioned in the 
phrase expires now, as in the above example, or when the 
action is still continuing. 

Remark 1. The verb following Uy a must be used in 
the present of the indicative, when the action spoken of 
still continues. 

£x. : II y a dix ans que je demeure ici, or, 
Je demeure ici depuis dix ans, 
/ have been living here ten years. 

Remark 2. The verb following ily a must be used in 
the past tenses, when the action has ceased ; viz., in the 
imperfect if it expresses a state of things that was going 
on at the time mentioned ; in the preterit definite, if the 
action took place, and all is over ; and in the preterit inde- 
finite or compound of the present, if the action took place, 
but its consequences are still existing. 

Ex. : II y a trois jours que, j'^tais malade, 
/ was sick three days ago. 

Can the personal pronoun be used after these prepositions 7— How is a 
present participle after there ie translated into French ?'^What do void 
and VMM answer for, besides ?— How ar» esprMsions of tine trmnsMifecd 
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II y a dix ana que je parlai en public pour la premiere fois. 
It is ten years since I spoke in public for the first time, 
II n^y a pas halt jours que j'ai quitle votre sceur, 
It is not eight days since I left your sister. 

Remark 3. When it is intended to express that an action 
habitually performed has not taken place for a length of 
time, the negative we, without beinj? followed by pas^ must 
be placed before the verb that follows il y a, which verb is 
used in the preterit indefinite; the whole sentence may 
also be expressed by depuis, 

Ex. : II y a trois mois que je ne Pai vu, 
Je ne Pai pas vu depuis trois mois, 
It is three months since I saw him. 

Rule 2. The verb y avoir is used in the imperfect when 
we count the time elapsed between two actions, the second 
of which has taken place. 

Remark. // y avait is followed by the imperfect, if the 
action expressed by the second verb was going on, and by 
the pluperfect if it had taken place and was entirely over. 

Ex. : II y avait trois jours que nous marchions, or. 
Nous marchions depuis trois jours, 
We had been walking three days. 

II y avait huit ans que nous n'avions vu la France, or^ 
Nous n'avions pas vu la France depuis huit ans. 
It was eight years since we had seen France. 

Rule 3. Y avoir is used in the preterit definite or inde- 
finite, if the time is counted up to a period which is also 
past and not to a second action performed. 

Ex. : II y eut trois jours hier, It was three days yesterday. 

Rule 4. Y avoir is used in the future, conditional, and 
the compound tenses, not mentioned before, When the En- 
glish phrase requires the use of these tenses and moods. 

Remark 1. The verb which follows il y aurOj is used in 
the present of the indicative or the preterit indefinite, and 
not in the future tenses, as it relates to something that is 
actually going on. The present of the indicative is used 
when the action is going on, the preterit when it is passed. 

Remark 2. The verbs which follow il y aurait, it y 

into French ?— When can depuis be used ? — When is y avoir used in 
the present of the indicative ? — ^When is the verb after t7 y a put in the 
present of the indicative ? — ^When in the imperfect ? — ^When in the pro* 
terits? — How is the phrase construed when we speak of a length of time, 
during which an action has not taken place ?— When is y avoir used in 
the imperfect ?— In what tenses are the verbs used aAer t7 y avait f*» 
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aurait eu, il y avait eu, &c., are used in the same tenses as 
in English. 

Ex. : II J aura dix jours demain que je suis malade, 

It toUl be ten days to-morrow since I have been sick. 

11 y aura trois semaines que je ne Tai vu, 

/( will be three weeks since I saw him, 

II J aurait deux mois que je serais mari^, 

/ would have been married two months. 

General Remark. The phrase must commence with 
il y a, il y avait, &c., when the time is the principad object 
in view. But the verb expressing the action is placed at 
the head of the sentence, if the time is but secondary. 

Ex. : Je vous entrevis il y a trois jours, 
/ had a glimpse of you three days ago. 

N. B. II y a nor depute cannot be used, if the time spe- 
cified is that which expresses the length of an action. Such 
phrases may be translated by analogy with the following 
ones. 

Ex. : J^ai mis une heure u me raser, 
/ was one hour shaving. 
II lour fallut long terns pour se determiner, 
It was a long time be/ore they could make up their minds. 

How long, is expressed by combien de terns or singly 
combien. 

Ex. : Combien de terns y-a-t-il, or Combien y-a-t-il de terns 
quo vous Mes ^ New-York? 
How long have you been in JsTew-York? 
Combien y-a-t-il que votre frere est mari^? 
How long has your brother been married ? 

How long ago, is translated by combien y-a-t-il de terns ? 

Not long ago, by il n^y a pas long-terns, or depuia pen 
de terns : depuis peu. 

A long time since, by depuis long-terns. 

Remark. // y a, is never accompanied by depuis in 
the same sentence, but only by the conjunction que. 

Ex. : II y a deux heures que nous marchons, aruf no^ depuis que. 
We have been W€Uking these two hours. 



When is y avoir used in the preterits ? — ki what tenses are the verbs 
uiod aft'T the preterits ©fy avoir ? — When is y avoir used in the future f 
—How is the verb used after il y aura ? — How are the other tenses ofy 
avoir useti ? — When must the phrase commence with H U tt ? — When 
must it roinmencc with other words ? — Can depuis and u y a he used 
together / — How is the phrase construed when the time snecifiod is that 
of the i«ngth of an action 7— How is how long expiessed/— How is not 
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OF BXPRES8I0NS OT DMTANCE. 

fly a IB al0O used to mark distance. 

II y a 244 milles de New-York a Boston, 
It is 244 miles from J^ew-York to Boston. 

How far 7 is expressed by combien de distance 7 or 
simply combien 7 

Combien y a-t-il de distance de Salem a la Providence ? 
How far is it from Salem to Providence ? 

We might also say, 

Quelle distance y a-t-il de New-York, &c. 

How far 7 is rendered hy jvsques ou7 or on jv.sque7 
which literally means to where 1 when its place can be 
supplied by to what distance 7 

Oil jusques sont-ils all^s ? How far did they go ? 

EXERCISE. 

I Lave been waiting for you two hours, and I was determined 
to go if you had not come before dinner. I am extremely sorry 
that you waited so long, but I started from home about two 
hours ago, and I was prevented from being here earlier by an 
accident. How are your sisters ? It is so long since I saw 
them, that I would hardly recognize them now. His father died 
twelve years ago, and left him an immense estate ; but he 
squandered it, and he has been poor these three years. That 
boy says that he has been studying that lesson one hour : he 
must know it now. It was about two hours since we had left 
them, when they sent a servant after us. The armies had been 
fighting more than one hour, when the storm prevented them 
from continuing. My sister was twenty yesterday, and I shall 
be twonty-tive next week. How long has your uncle been 
marrit»d ? It will be two years to-morrow. When the engines 
arrived, the house had been burning three hours. He came to 
this country ten years ago. He would have been married three 
years, if he had not broken the engagement. Do you not believe 
that I have been learning French only two quarters? It is 
longer than that. 



long a^o ? — How aro expressions of distance translated into French?— 
How is how far expressed 7 
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'an retsrd, 
en afiiiires, 
dans lea affairea, 
ea maiche poiiT, 
— marchi pour, 



en procte. 


«1 (««,. [«6ouJ. 


en peine de. 


iiilrttitd oiout, imziDui 


en vio. 




en .olrfie, 


fli on reminff purls- 


en nouci, 


iAeujiyul. 


en Iraio de, 


fci«S. (doing «ny thiny.) 


en pail. 


aJpMce. 








tn lov/. 


au flit do.' i 


ucfJatquatnlcduilA 


au courant de, i "" 


(lhmg«.) 


k la voille de. 


OBlAtpwnitf- 


a I'libri de. 


iheiUrtd fr>m. 


au Boltil, 


in !<.< ^k. 


i l-omhre, 


in tht shade. 


au fruie, 


in a cool place. 


k la ptuie, 


in JAc rain. 


a la iieign. 


in tht inou. 


auvenlT&o. 


in lAe Kind, ke. 


t&cMdo, 


"^"".Tthing..) 


ftcb* pour, 


jmi/ /«r, (peison..) 


ach^ ^uc, 


Jerry Ikat. 


ftol,^ avcc. 


aagry teith. 


en fonds. 


in caih. 




hentaling. 


aui prises, 


„ieagtd in a MJi.. 


bien, 


»n«<«>d/.rm,, «,.«»#. 


brouilM, 




enrhumS, 


(0 AoM -. cold. 


do moiliS, 


1" ff» A"'""- , [?<»?«■ 




i lo campagno, Fjunc.) 
d'aviB quo, (,cuU Iht tub- 


ro Ac in the tmmtry. 


to think thai. 



Y ETBE Bifjiiifies, to be in, to be at home. 
It also sigiijfius, to hit a thing. 

Ex. J> Buia I hit il righL 

What are ihe galUciimi conairued with Itrt ?— What doM y tin 
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En etre means, to be one of the number, to be one of 
the party. 
Ex. J'en suis, / am one of the party. 

Ces livres n'en sont pas, These books are not in the set. 

En etre is also used in narration^ reading", or writing^ 
instead of, to leave off, 

Ou en ^'tions-nous ? Where did we lexive off? 

VoQB en 6tiez lorsque, &c. You left off when, &c. 

Etre a, followed by an infinitive, is often used to trans- 
late the English verb to be, followed by a present participle. 

Je suis a diner, / am dining. 

Vous ^tiez a jaser, You were prating. 

The sentence translated thus, acquires more force than 
by the imperfect. 
A, after etre, expresses the possessive case after to be, 

Ex. Ceci est a mon frdre, This is my brother'*!. 

GALLICISMS CONSTRUED WITH THE VERB /atVe. 

Faire mal a, To hurt, 

Ex. J*ai fait mal a cet enfant, I hurt that child. 
Le Soulier me fait mal, My shoe hurts me, 

Vous m'avez fait mal au bras. You hurt my arm. 



La t^le lui fait mal, 
grace a, 
peur a, 
houto a, 
envie a, 
piti^ a, 
part a, (de) 
des complimens a, 
compliment a, 
la barbe a, 
la cour a, 
present a, (dej ) 
yAiRS-< cadeau a, (de) ) 
credit a, 
honneur a, 
dcshonneuT a, 
tort a, 
face a, 
Paumone a, 
passer a, 
voir a, 
savoir a, 
dire a, 
tcnir a, 



His head hurts him. 
to pardon, 
to frighten, 
to shame. 

to excite the envy of. 
to excite the pity of, 
to inform (of.) 
to pay compliments to, 
to compliment, 
to shave, 
to court, 

to present (with,) 

to give on credit to, 

to be a credit to, 

to disgrace, 

to wrong. 

to face, 

to give alms to, 

to pcLss, (act. trans.) 

to show, to let see, 

to let know, 

to send word to, 

to convey to. 



What docs en etre mean ? — In what instance, and how can an infinitire 
bo used after ttre ? — How is the possessive case aflor to be, ezpresstd in 
French ? — What are the gallicisms on fairs ? 
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Remark. When the objective to the preposition d which 
follows the above verbs is a personal pronoun, that pronoun 
must be used and placed with the verbs as an indirect ob- 
jectives are. 

Ex. Je lui ferai gr&ce, / toill pardon him, 

C attention ^, to pay atiention to, 

FAIRS < raison de, to do justice to, 

( cas de, to esteem. 

N.B. The above three verbs do not admit of an indirect objee- 
tlve, and the noun or pronoan which accompanies them must be 
considered as the objective of the preposition ci or de. 



FAIRS' 



L 



f(&te 
feu 

fortune 
foi que 
voile 
naufrage 
une d-marche 
un prisonnier 
un voyage 
une question 
une r^ponse 
le commerce (de) 
la cuisine 
Taumone 
la grimace 
une chambre 
des traits 
des dettes 
des armes 
de la musique 
du bruit 
du feu 
les adieuz 
ses affaires 
son chemin 
emplette de 
un tour de 
la moue 
les cartes 
connaissance 
avec 



to keep a holiday 

to fire (a gun) 

to make one's fortune 

to prove thai 

to set sail 

to be wrecked 

to take a step 

to take a prisoner 

to take a journey 

to (uk a question 

to give an answer 

to trade (in) 

to cook (aot. intr.) 

to give alma 

to make facts 

to clean a room 

to flourish (in writing) 

to run in debt 

to fence (with foils) 

to execute music 

to make a noise 

to make up afire 

to bid adieu 

to succeed in business 

to get along well 

to purchase 

to walk round 

to pout 

to tell fortune by cards 

to become aeqiutinttd with (a person) 



N. B. The above ^alUcisms not beinf attached to a general system of 
Grammar, the questions will be henceforward suppressed. The teacher 
may, for toe futuie supply the questions himsel£ 
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partie de to be one of^ a member of 

provision de to lay in 

de son mieux pourfo try one"* 8 best to 
semblant de (an ) ^ , .^ 
infinilive) \ '^ "^^^ «* */ 



FAIRS-* 



ensorte que, 
de maniere que 
que 

valoir, 



to do in such manner that^ Sec. 



p^rir, 
cher vivre 
venir 
payer 
sortir 
penser 
tromper 
(^ entrer 

Ne fttire que (a verb) 
Ne faire que de (a verb) 



to invest (money) to improve, (act. 

trans.) 
to put to death 
to be dear living 
to seTidfor 
to charge 
to turn out 
to put in mind 
to cause to err 
to let in 

to do nothing but 
to have but just, 

Faire, prefixed to an infinitive, expresses that the nomi- 
native to the verb faire, causes the action expressed by the 
infinitive to be performed by another person. It thus cor- 
responds to the Enghsh verbs to cause, to make, to get. 

£z. : Je le fis punir, I caused him to be punished. 

Cela me fera rire, That will make me laugh. 

J^ai fait peindre ma mai8on,/^o^ my house painted. 

It can be yet prefixed to faire, and both verbs have the 
sense of to bespeak, to get made j 

Ex. : Je ferai faire una table, / shall have a table made, 
n faut la faire faire bien You miut have it made very 
graude, large. 

Se feire, to get acctistomred, to become, to turn. 

tSe faire, prefixed to an infinitive, expresses that the ac- 
tion performed has for its objective the person who gets the 
action performed. 

Je me ferai accompagner, 

/ will have some one to accompany me, 

^en bateau, to sail 

Faire, followed by the name of a profession or tradie, 
signifies to follow a business, a trade. 



Ione^ two mtie«, 
twenty leagrus. 
Sec. 
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Ex. : II fait le taiUettr, 



He 18 a fot/or. 



Faire. followed by an adjective corresponds to to pre- 
tend to be. 

Ex. : n fait le savant, He pretends to be learned. 

Faire, used impersonally when speaking of weather, an- 
swers to the verb to be, 

n fait chaud, // is warm. 

U fera froid, // will be cold. 

D fait frais, beaa, mauvais, crott^, sombre, clair, noii*, obscur, 

sec, glissant. 
// is coolfjine^ bad, dirty ^ dark^ clear, gloomy ^ dull^ dry, slippery, 

OTHER EXAMPLES OY faire, USED IMPERSONNALLY. 

n fait mauvais marcher, // is bad walking. 

11 fait bon ici, // is comfortable here. 

n fait du tonnerre, des Eclairs,// thunders, it lightens, it is fog- 



du brouillard, du vent, 
n fait jour, uuit, clair de 

lune, 
II se fait jour, nuit, tard, 



gy weather^ the wind blows. 
It is day light, it is night, the 

moon shines. 
It draws towards day light, it 

draws towards night, it draws 

late. 



D fait un terns couvert, 


It is cloudy. 


11 fait soloil, 


The sun shines. 


n fait clair de lune. 


The moon shines. 


GALLICISMS CONSTRUED WITH OTHER VERBS. 




'soin de. 




take charge of to have the 
charge of 


- 


^"•^^li'beVarrSl 


take care, to mind 




un parti 




come to a determination 




du tabac 




take snuff 




le deuil 




go into mourning * ' 


PRENDRE < Tair 


TO- 


breathe fresh air 




la fuite 




takeflight 




haleine 




take breathing time 




terre 




land 




place 




take seat 




patience 




have patience 




colere 


get into a passion 
^be interested in 




int^rfit a 




"" compte 


account for 




visite 


pay a visit 


RENDRB-( 


grices 


TO^ thank 




raison 


1 return an answer 




service 




\^ do service 
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fie feu a 
en vente 
en pidces 
en gage 
a mdme de 
en ^tat de 
a Pabri 
& la raison 
en peine 
a la porte 
de maison 



i 



TO- 



fact onjire 
expose for sale 
break inlo pieces 
pawn 

enable 



CHANGER < de place 
d'avis 
d'air 

Changer de, &;c. 






shelter 

oblige to do well 
keep anxious 
if*m out 

move (from a hoiue into 
another) 
T0-< remove (an object) 
change one^s mind 
^change air 

To change oneU^ Sec, 

N.B. The English verb to change, followed by a posses- 
sive adjective, is translated into French by changer c2e, 
without the possessive adjective. 

Ex. : Ailez changer de bottes, Go and change your boots. 

OF THE VERBS aUcr AND veuir. 

The verb aller is used in French, as well as the verb to go, 
in English, to express an action which will take place imme- 
diately. Its use in French is more frequent than in English. 

Ex. : Je vais ^crire, / am going to write. 

Je vais sortir, / am going out. 

Je vais y aller, / will go there directly. 

The verb venir, followed by the preposition de, is used to 
express an action which has just taken place, and can be 
used, in that acceptation, in every circumstance. 

Ex. : Je viens de diner, I have just dined. * 

II vicnt de sortir. He hasjtut gone out. 

# Nous venons de rentrer. We have just come in. 

N.B. It must be observed theX aller and ve7iir can be used 
as above explained, only in the present and imperfect of the 
indicative. \ 

AUer signifies, also to be, to become. 

Ex. : II va tr^s bien, He is very well. 

Cela va bien, That is weU. 

Get habit me va bien, Thai coat becomes me very well, 

OF SOME OTHER VERBS. 

Penser signifies to have like. 

Ex.: J'ai pens^ roe tuer, I had Hke to have been kiUuL 

II a pens^ mourir, He had like to have died. 



Penser is sometimes an active transitive T«rb in French, 
and does not, therefore, require the use Of the preposition 
d. The preposition of^ which accompanies it in JBhglish, is 
then translated into French by de. 

Ex. : Que pensez-vous de cela? What do you think ofthttt? 
Je VOU8 dirai ce que j*en pense, 
/ toill tell you what I think of it. 

Valoir mieux signifies to he better, 

Ex. : II vaudrait mieux vous taire, 

// would be better for you to be silent. 
II valait mieux pour vous quMl perdit, 
// was better for you that he should lose. 
11 vaudra mieux que vous y alliez, 
// will better for you to go there. 

Y prefixed to rozr, gives to that verb the signification of 
to be able to see. 

Ex. : Je n'y vols pas, / cannot see. 

Remark. The conjunction que produces a great number 
of gallicisms. 

In order to give more expression to a sentence constru- 
ed with tlie verb to be, we may use this verb as an imper- 
sonal, giving it the pronoun ce for its nominative, and 
placing after it, the true nominative, connected with the verb 
by the conjunction que. 

Ex. : C^est une funeste passion que le jeu, 
Gambling is a terrible passion. 
Qu*est-ce que c'est que cela.? What is that? 

The same conjunction ^e supplies many English words, 
besides those which have been mentioned, as will be seen 
in the following sentences. 

Ex. : Le jour Qu'il mourut, 7^€ day when he died. 

11 arriva que jc sortais, He arrived as I was going out. 
On le prendrait sur le fait QU^il ne rougirait pas, 
Though he were taken in thefaet^ yet he would not blush. 

Remark. \ complete list of gallicisms cannot be placed 
in a Grammar. It is in a dictionary that all the galucisms 
ought to be found. The most useful, however, have been 
given in what precedes, and the following phrases may be 
})ro[)osed as a model for many others that are not less im- 
portant 10 know, and the explanation of which would be 
too 1 ng. 

rilRASEB OF SOME GALLICISMS. 

.Ic ne saurais qu^y faire. / cannot help it. 

II mc tarde d'alleralacampagne. Hong to go tothe country, 
Jc ne laisse pas d'^crire. / will write for aU that. 

30 
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L'avez-voas fait? Tant s'en faut. Have you done it, ^ Far from it. 
Comment 8& fait il-que . . . ? How is it that . , . , ? 
De quoi s'agit-il ? What is the matter ? 

11 s'agit de, or que .... The matter is 

Pas que je sache. Aot that I knoto of. 

Est-ce a M. N. que j'ai Phon- Have I the honour to speak to Mr. 

neur de parler ? JV*.? 

Tenez-vous comrae il faut. Sit up straight, 

A Ic faire je voudrais y gagner If I do it J wis hi could gain aome- 

quelque chose. thing by it. 

II ne tient qu^a moi do vous bat- // is in my power to beat you, 

tre. 
Que dites-vous do nouveau ? What news do you tell ? 
II y a la je ne sais quoi d'obscur. 7'here is somewhat of obscurity. 
II n'y a pas jusqu'aux eufans, Even children trill meddle tcith 

qui ne s'en m61ent. it. 

11 s'en faut bien qu'il soit savant. He is far from being a leartied 

man, 
II n'est rien moins quegenereux. He is fur from being generous. 
Ou en veut-il venir? What does he aim at ? 

II y va de votre vie. Your life is concerned in it. 

Jc n'on puis plus. 1 am exhausted, 

Je m'en prendrai a vous. / icill lay the blame upon you, 

Vous vous y prenez bien. You do it the right way. 

11 s'y prend mal. He does it the rcrong way, 

Votre frere m'en veut. Your brother is angry vnth me. 

Je ne saurais vous le dire. I cannot tellyru (It is not in my 

power to tell you.) 
Vous chanlez a ravir. You sing exiremelij well. 

II a manque de parole. He did not keep his word. 

Vous vous habillez a la Fran- You dress after the French 

^aise. fashion. 

Les m^chans seront punioE Dieu.Gorf will punish the icicked. 

N.B. The preposition par must not be used before the word 
Dieu. 

Mourir pour mourir je reste ici. If I have to dle^ I choose to stay 

here. 
Pour fort qu'il soit il ne portera However strong he may 6c, he 

pas CO fardeau. to ill not carry that burden. 

II est toujours par les rues. He is always about the streets, 

Jc nesais rien de cola. / know notiing about that. 

II a agi EN homme. He acted as a man. 

Je I'aime d'autant plus qu'il est / love him the morc^ or so much 

trcs-sobre. the more, because he is a very 

sob.r man. 
Je le crois d'autant moins que 1 believe it lets because you have 

vous ne Tavc/ jms vus. not &ecn it. 

Quand-menie vous I'affirmeriez Should you aj^rm it again and 

encore plus, jo no vous croi- again^ I would not believe you. 

rail pas. 
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REMARKS ON FRXNOH 00N8TRV0TI0N. 

Remark 1. When the verb itre, followed by a verb or a 
noun, comes after ce qui, ce que, ce dont, followed by a verb, 
the verb etre must be preceaed by the pronoun ce. 

Ce que j^aime c^est d^Stre seul, What I like is to be alone, 
Ce qu'il y a de plus curieux c'est, That which it most curioits^ 
un tableau de Raphael, is a picture from Raphael, 

But should etre be followed by an adjective, the ce must 
be suppressed. 

Ce dont vous parlez est horrible, What you speak of is horrible. 

Remark 2. The adverbs oui and non are sometimes 
used like pronouns, that is to say, in order to represent 
an affirmative or negative sentence, after the verbs croire, 
peiiser, repondre, parier, dire, and others. These adverbs, 
when used thus, ought always to be preceded by the con- 
junction que. 

Ex. : Je pense que oui, / think so, 

II dit que non, He said no. 

Remark 3. An adjective or a past participle cannot come 
immediately after the words quand, si, tout and the demon- 
strative pronouns, celui, celle, ceux, celles, unless it is joined 
with these words by the verb to he, 

Je suis bien quand je suis seul, / am well when alone, 
Je lo ferai si c'est possible, / will do it if possible. 

Ceux qui ont dt^ d€ja donnds, Those already given, 

OBSERVATIONS ON SOME FRENCH VERBS COMPARED WITH THE 

ENGLISH. 

Marier, epouser, to marry. 

The latter expresses to become the husband or the wife; 
the former means to join two persons ii\ marriage. 

Se rappeler, se souvenir de, to remcmher. 

Se rappeler wants a direct objective, while se souvenir 
is always followed by the preposition de. 

Entendre, to hear (any noise), 
Entendre parier de, to hear of, 
Entendre dire que . . . tohear that. 

The student must pay great attention to what precedes, 
as the verb entendre is generally used very improperly by 
foreigners. 

Reussir, succeder, to aitcceed, 

Reussir is to he successful, succeder \s to succeed another 
person, to come after. 
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Vivre, demeurer, to live. 

Vivre means to exist, dem^urer to reside. 

Retourner, rendre, to return, 

Betourner means to come back, and rendre to give back, 
to restore. 

Croire, penser, to believe, to think. 

Crovre is the only one of these two verbs that can be 
made reflective. 

Ex. : I thought myself happy, Je me croyais hturewc 

Garder, tenir, to keep. 

Garder is to watch, or to make onesadfAhe master ofj 
tenir is to hold. 

Tenir une maison, un magasin, means to keep a house, 
to keep a store. 

Garder une maison, un magasin, signifies to watch a 
house, a store. 

Arreter, boucher, to stop. 

Arreter is to stop an object that moves; boucher is to 
stop a hole. 

Marcher, se promener, to walk. 

Marcher is the action of going, on foot, from a place to 
another. Se promener signifies to go out for purpose of 
taking an airing, and has that signification in the following 
instances. 

en voiture 1 tina carriage 

en cabriolet I to take ) in a gig 
en traineau Ca ride i in a sleigh 
Se promener ^ k cheval ) ^ on horseback 

' in a boat 



en bateau > to take S ^^ ^ r}?'L,^^ 
encanot I a sail y^'^jj^'^'''^^ 



Remark. Observe that to walk, to ride, to sail, to aplacBy 
must be translated by aUer and not by se promener. 

Ex. : I will walk down to the store, 
J Hrai au magasin. 
Let us sail to the bay, 
Allans a la hait en bateau. 
Will you ride to Harlem, 
Votdes-vous alUrjusqu^a Harlem^ a cheval. 

The verb aller answers also for the verb to go out, when 
the place where the nominative of the verb goes, follows 
this verb. 

Ex. : He went out to the garden, R tit aUi dam lejwdii^ 
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or SOME BNGLItH VCRBS. 

To get 

This verb has no correspoading verb in French, and is 
therefore translated by different expressions according to its 
sense. Its past participle, got^ is entirely suppressed in 
French after the verb to have, Je Pai, IJuwegot it. 

When followed by a preposition or an adverb, as to get 
in, to get out, this verb is generally expressed in French by 
a verb which answers both for the verb and the preposition, 
and which can be found in dictionaries. 

To go and get is expressed by oiler chercher. 

To get, followed by a past participle, is translated into 
French either by the verb itre, which forms a passive verb 
with the past participle that follows it, or by a pronominal 
verb. 

Ex. : He got drowned, \ ^^^ ^2^^' 

Remark. Much distinction should be made between the 
passive verbs and the compound tenses of the reflective, re- 
ciprocal, and pronominal verbs, always construed with a 
double pronoun, and formed with the auxiliary to be. 

The latter express an action which took place, and the 
former the state resulting from that action. 

Thus, Je me suis enrhume, means, I took cold ; 
And, Je siiis enrhurne, means, I have a cold. 

The same distinction must be made between the follow- 
ing phrases, and the like. 

EUe s^est mariee, and Elle est mariee, 
II a^est noye, and R est noye. 

To happen, arriver. 

This verb is always an impersonal in French, and can take 
an indirect objective. 

II lui arriva de rire, H« happened to lat^h. 

II arriva que mon oncle mourut, // happened thai my uncle 

died. 

Sometimes to happen is rendered by venir d. 

S^ils viennent a se quereller, If they happen to quarrel. 

To become, devenir. 

To become, devenir, followed by of, must be rendered in 
French as in the following examples. 

Qu^ett devenu votre frAre f 
What is become of your brother? 
Je ne sais pas ce qu'il ent devenu, 
/ do not what is become of him. 

80* 
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OF THE EMQLI8H AUXILXA-RIES, USSD ALONE. 

The English make great use of their auxiliary verbs, em- 
ployed alone, to affirm, deny, ask questions, or express 
surprise. The French cannot do the same in their lan- 
guage, either because the sense of their phrases must be 
more complete, or because they use, as active or neuter 
verbs, some of the verbs corresponding to English auxili- 
aries. If it be considered that many of these verbs are used 
in English to keep up the conversation, it will seem natural 
that foreigners should be sometimes at a loss to represent 
these verbs in French. Directions must be given here. 

1. The verbs, lam, lam not, y oil have, you have not^ 
they will, they will not, you shall, you shall notj you did^ 
you did iiot, &c., used to express affirmation or negation, 
are often simply translated by oui and non. In other in- 
stances, the word tliat is understood in English, is used in 
French; or the adverbs certainement, certainly, pasdu tout^ 
not at all, or others suggested by the impression of the mo- 
ment, may be used. 

2. Are you ? are you not ? did they ? did they not ? will 
you? will you not? used to ask questions, may be translated 
by vraiment, truly ? n'^est-ce mis ? is it not ? &c. 

3. The same auxiliaries, placed after another verb, that 
expresses an action performed, and used in order to know 
whether the person to whom the question is asked lias per- 
formed the same action or not, are simply translated by, Et 
vous, et lui, et elle ? «&c. 

Ex. : I have dined, have you ? J''ai dini^ et vous ? 

4. The verbs will, would, shall, should, can, could, may^ 
might, and must, which are represented by peculiar verbs 
in Frencli, are generally translated into French by these 
verbs, even when used as auxiliaries in English. 

Ex. : I will, , Je veux Hen. 

He cannot, II ne peut pas, 

5. Most generally the French sentence is formed as if 
the verb understood had been expressed in the English sen- 
tences ; or, after to be, to have, by simply adding the objec- 
tive to the verb. 

Je crois ccla, le croyez-vous ? I believe thaU do you ? 

Je ne le crois pas, / do not, 

Etes-vous malade ? Je le suis. Are you sick? lam, 

A-t-elle mon livre ' Elle I'a, Has she my hook? Shehtu. 

Remark. "When after the verb to be, an adverb of place 
may be un 'crstood in the English sentence, that adverb 
must be expressed in French. 

Est-elle i. la campagne P oui, elle y ett. 
Is ithe in the country 7 yes, she is. 
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EXFLANATIOIfS ON SOME W0ED8 WHICH MAT PRBBVIIT DIFFICULTY. 

Do not use indiscriminately, matin, jour, aoir, an, and 
matinee, joumee, soiree, annes. These latter express the 
whole duration of the morning', day, evening' and year, 
while the former are used when we spneak of any part of the 
morning, day, &c. Thus we say, 

Je passorai la journ^e, la soiree avec vous, 
/ will spend the duy, the evening voith you^ and, 

n vient le soir, He comes in the evening. 

The preposition in, which is suppressed in the above 
sentence, is expressed by de in the fouowing, and the like. 

Quatro heures du matin, Four o'clock in the morning. 

In reckoning, we generally use ^*o?«r, an, &c. 

Trois jours, vingt ans. 

People, jyeiiyle, gens, monde, 

PeupLe is people, nation ; gens is a certain clas« of 
people, as les braves gens, the good people ; monde means 
a number of persons gathered in the same place. 

II y avait beaucoup de monde, There were many persons. 

Place, lieu, endroit, Place, 

Place means seat, the place of a thing, room, square, 

,.illez a voire place, J^ai laissi de la place. 

C^est une bonne place. Ce livre n^est pas a sa place. 

II demeure dans la place Royale. 

The English word place, used to mean a city, may be ren- 
dered by paijs, or by endroit when it means a small town. 

Lieu, endroit are used to express a place, somewhere, in 
some part of a room, a house, a city, or the world, or any 
where. Lieu is more poetical than endroit, 

Cherchez dans quelqu*autre endroit, 
,S*uus Slions dans un lieu disert, 
Jt Vui mis dans un endroit, 
11 itait dans un endroit iloifine. 

Piece, morc( au, f/iece, (a part of a whole.) 

Piece, is a piece to stop a hole ; and, when followed by 
the noun which expresses its nature, conveys the idea of a 
larger quantity than morceau. 

L^n morceau de tiande, is a piece of meat that a person 
can cat ; une piece de viande, a very large piece of meat. 

Parent and relation. 

The French word parent, means not only i\ie father and 
mother, but all the persons of a family ; relation means 
intercourse, 

Voisin, porcbain, J^eighhour, 

Voisin is a person who lives close by us ; it has its femi- 
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nine voisine. Prochain is our neighbour, our brother, 
used in the gospel. 

N^gociant, Marchand, Merchant, 

The French word marchand does not correspond to the 
English word merchant, but signifies seller ; as, un mar- 
chand de musiqiie, a music seller ; merchant is expressed 
in French by negociant. 

The words man, woman, boy, girl, employed in the sense 
of seller, are generally translated into French by marchand^ 
marchande. 

Thus, le marchand d^huitres, la marchande de pommes^ 
are more commonly used for the oysterman and t?ie apple 
worn in, than Vhomme aux huitres et la femme aux 
pommes. 

Alors, done, Then. 

Done, is only used to draw a conclusion, and when it 
can be supplied by therefore. It is generally placed after 
the verb. 

II est done ruin^^ He is then ruined. 

Remark 1. The past participle left, used after a noun, 

is translated into French by encore, as follows; or the 

whole phrase is construed with the impersonal neuter verb, 

Tester, 

T L *u 1 A ^ «^«w «« encore trois, 
1 have three left, Wi » - # * • 

' I II w/en reste trots 

Remark 2. The adjective pretty, used to modify a fol- 
lowing adjective or adverb, is translated by the adverb 
assez. 

He is pretty tall, II est assez grand. 

Pretty well, ,Assez Men, 

Remark 3. Bight and urong, which have no proper 
correspondent in French, must be translated by analogy 
with the following sentences. 

You did right or wrong, Votis avez fait Men ou mal. 

That is the right way, C^est comme cela or ^. 

That is the wrong way, Ce n^est pas comme cela or ga. 

You applied to the right per- Vous vous Hes addresse a qui U 

son, fallait. 

You applied to the wrong per- Vous ne vous Hes pas addressi a 

son, qui il fallait. 

The right side, Vendroit, 

The wrong side, L'enrers. 

Remark 4. Both, when a conjunction is used as follows : 

Both young and rieh. Tantjeune q^e riche f or merely 

jeune et riche. 
Both by sea and land. Par mer et par terre or tant par 

mer que par terre. 
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A LIST or KNQUSH PHRASIS WHIOH EiaUIRK FABTIOULAft 

ATTENTION. 

That is immaterial to me, ' Cda m'^est indiffirent ; c*est igdf 

c^est la mtme chote. 

No matter, never mind, C^est igalj n^yfuitespus attention 

I do not care, Cela m'est 6gal, 

Shall I procure a pen, Doia'je allercherchervne plume? 

I cannot afford to buy that, Je ne peux yaa aeheter cela. 

I cannot afford that at that Je ne peux pas vendre cela it ce 

price, prix. 

Can you spare a moment, P<mvex-vou8 disposer d'un mO' 

ment? 

r ^. . { Je peux vous donner cette plume. 

I can spare that pen, | j^ j;,^ . ^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^,^^^ 

Move down ; we are too crowded Poussez-vous ; nous sommes trop 

here, pressia ici. 

What do you mean ? Que voulez-vous dire ? 

I did not mean to put that, Je n*avais pas Vintention de met- 

tre cela. 
She is practising, (on any in- Elle itudie sa le^ de musique. 

strument,) 
I lent him my grammar; he Je lui oi priti ma grammaire ; il 

never returned it to me, ne me fa pas encore rendue, 

I cannot ascertain that, Je ne pourrais assurer cela. 

Can you ascertain how far he Pouvez-vous savoir ou jusques 

has gone ? U est alU ? 

I continued motionless, JHiais toujours sans mouvement. 

They conquered an immense lis conquirent un pays immense, 

country. 
We conquered the Turks, «Yau5 vainquimes les Turcs, 

The battle was fought. La bataille fut donnie. 

Who told you of it ? " Qui vous Va dit ? 

I will call on you, Je passerai chez vous. 

Give us a call, Venex nous voir. 

What does it avail me to know ? ^ quoi me sert de savoir 7 
What avails learning without A quoi sert la science sans la 

virtue ? vertu ? 

Take those ladies home, Conduisez ces dames chez tMes, 

I took a journey, Jefis un voyage. 

Tou must be silent, II ne faut rien dire. 

Do not move, AV bougez pas. 

You always shake the table, Vous faites toujours remuer la 

table. 
Do it as long tm you please, FaUes4e aussi long-terns qu^U 

vous plaira, ' 
I will try to do that better, Tessaierai de lefaire mietuc. 

Try to come bv six o'clock, Tdckez de venir ^ six heures. 

Can you supply us with coal, Pouvez-vous nous Jowmir dn 

I charbon ? 
I understand that you have J'«< appris que wnu itiex malade^ 

been sick, 
I heard of your maxriage, J^td apprii voirt morioge. 
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He cannot make himself under- II ne pent pas se faire com'- 

stood, prendre, 

I will thank you for the slate, Je vous serai obligi, si vous me 

donnez Vardoise, 
Tou never mind what you are Vous ne faites jamais attention 

about, a ce que vous faites. 

Do you attend theFrench church? Mlez-voiis a Piglise Fran^aise 7 
I will attend to it immediately, Je vais m^en occuper tout de suite. 
Why do you stop reading ? Pourquoi cessez-vous de lire ? 
You hurt me ; stop ! Vous me faites mal ; finissez. 

She does not improve in her Ettene fait pas de pt ogres dans 

writing, son icriture. 

That is improved, Cela va mieux, 

I might as well go there, II vaudrait tout autant que j*y 

allasse, 
I give up, J'y renonce. 

You must not give up to them, II ne faut pas leur cider. 
I think I mentioned it to you, Je crois queje vous en ai parli. 
Did you find him in ? Vavez-vous tro^ivc chez lui ? 

What is the matter ? De quoi s^agit-U ? gu'y-a-M7. 

What is the matter with you ? Qm' avez-vous ? 
What is the matter with your 0,11* avez-vous a Vail 7 

eye? 
I can't help it, Je ne peux pas faire autrement. 

What did he sell it for ? Pour combien Va-t-U vendu ? 

Let them come in, Faites les entrer. 

He lives next door, // demeure a la maison d'a cdti. 

The book which lies under the Le livre qui est sous la table. 

table, 
I was lying down, JHlais couchi. 

She was sitting, Elle itait assise. 

Try to have it ready against my Tdches que ce soil prtt pour 

coming, quandje viendrai. 

Will you make or mend a pen Voulez-vous me tailler une 

for me ? plume ? 

That makes me happy, Cela me rend heureux. 

I do not feel well, Je ne me sens pas bien* 

How. long is it since you saw Combien y a-t-il que vous ne 

him last ? Vavez vu ? 

You look as if something had On dirait quHl vow est arrivi 

happened to you, quelque chose, 

I would rather stay, Taimerais mieux resler. 

Had it not been for me. Si ee h*avait Hi pour moi. 

This amount will answer, Cetie somme suffira. 

At the age of fifteen, A Page de quinse ans. 

Let see, Attendez, 

Go on ; come on, Allans, 

Here; take, Tenet, 
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VOCABULARY. 



Th;b words contained in the exercises of this grammar, 
are to be found in a dictionary ; but it must be observed 
that in some instances, the word found by the learner 
would not well correspond to the English word placed in 
the exercise. A vocabulary of these words has therefore 
been given here. It will be, however, important to add, that 
when looking in the dictionary, the learner should know 
to what part of speech the word looked for belongs. The 
negligence of this would occasion many faults. If the 
word, the French of which is to be found, be the preterit 
or participle of a verb, the learner must look for the present 
of the infinitive of the verb. 

PAGE 

50 Milliner, modiste ; adjutant, adjudant ; goods, marchandises. 

53 United St^tes^ Etats-Unis ; gig, cabriolet. 

55 Ilenriad, Henriade, (fem.) 

57 Pino-apple, anauas; fire-cracker, p^farrf. 

64 Deceitful, trompeur. 

66 Jesuits, J6suites. 

67 Waistcoat, gilet ; breast-pin, ipingle ; watch, montre / dress, 1 

robe ; amiable, aimable, -^ 

68 Bill, compte ; for ever, jjour toujour s ; to n\Qi\di^raccommoder. ^ 
7:2 Dollar, dollar, gourde; cent, sou; landlord, proprietaire ; 

about, environ; clerk, com?m5; store, waj^ast/i. ' 

73 Work, u:ivrage. 

74 Rank, rang. 

77 To cry, pleurer; indebted, redevable ; misunderstanding, 

differcnd; g\iiiet, ruisseau; merchant, tt^^ocianf. 

78 Bank, banque. 
141 To waltz, falser. 

146 To perform, Joucr; to watch, sMri'ci7/er ; trick, four. 

151 To preserve, con«ervcr, including y compris ; quartett, (]ua- 
ttior; deficit, dificit ; back-shop, arrie re-boutique; fore- 
roof, avitiit'toit. 

15'2 Puzzle-brain, casse-tHe ; pocket-book, porte-feuille ; boot- 
jack, tirt-botte. 

150 Pamphlet, ;>a/h^e/. 

157 Country, c«m/>a«^ie; ball, 6a/; constable, A utsstcr; to take, "^ 
mener ; country, />ai/s. 

15'J Story ^ histoire ; to do (services), renrfre. 

102 Box, bvitc; crossed, traversi; pack, meute ; sportsmaji^ 
chasseur; overwhelmed, accafr/^ ; nonsense, 6<;h'«e^. 

165 l]ti)rQnws8, tinpressemcnt ; pleasant, u^reab/e ; lump, grotn. . 

108 Buckskin, peuu de daim ; goat, chevre ; beaver, castor; 
Bheot.fc utile ; lace, dentelle; to return, rendre ; to crostr 
traverser; air (followed by gun), vent. 

169 Bill, billet; manufacturer, faSricant; to keep, evoir; «gn 
enseigne ; segar, cigarey xnasc. ; h^ne-dealor, tnaqtUgnwi. 
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3M VOCABULARY. 



PAGE 

170 Holy Land, Terre Sainte, 

172 P3nrenees, Pyriniesi bounded on, hornia; frozen, g^acitt/; 
AtlanHque, U Volga, le Don, le Danuhe, It jRAin. PEXbt, 
Germany, Allemagne, la Fistti/e, la LMire, la aeiney U 
Rhdne, la GaronnCy VEbre, le Tage^ le Douro, le Pd, la 
Tamise^ la Severn, le Schannon ; Scandinavian Moun- 
tains, les Doffrines; Crapel, krapack ; west wind, ziphijr ; 
to temper, tempirer; Edimbourgy le Havre, la Martinique, 
la Httvane ; Peru, Pirou, 

173 Cloth, drap ; string, corde, 
176 Endowed, doui ; novel, roman. 

178 To prosecute, persicuter ; vampire, vampire ; to suck, sueer. 

179 Trunk, wia/ie. 

180 To introduce, pr^«enfer; nxm^reUgieuse; unknown, tnconnu. 

181 Countryman, compatriote; German, AUemand ^ gambler, 
joueur ; journey, voyage, 

182 Yard, yard ; city-hall, hbteUde-vUle. 

184 Stream, ruisseau ; oration, oraison ; dictation, dictie ; par- 
sing, analyse. 

186 Steam- boat, 6a^eau-a-vajaeur; album, a/6um. 
189 Mass, messe ; disposition, caracttre, 
193 Clean, propre ; course, cours, 
m ., 195 Board, p/anc/ie. 

r "*-- 197 Picture, ^aftZcau. 

E 198 To marry, ipouser. j 

' 200 Pleased, charmL 

204 Place, endroit ; stick, huche, 
295 Disengaged, libre. 
210 In spite of, malgri. 
£.. ■ 215 Note, billet ; to ffo crazy, devenirfou ; part, part, 

:': 216 To trust, sefier a; experiment, experience. 
V 218 To disgrace, rfesAonorer; Exchange, bourse. 
J 220 First, premierement ; to gain, remporter ; to prepare, se 
preparer. 
221 Comfort, bien-Hre, 
228 To daub, ftarfcowiWcr ; to stop, ftottcAer ; wonder, mcrveille ; 

to pull out, arracher. 
229*To cast down, baisser ; to box one's ears, souffleter, 
232 Relative, /)arenf. 
235 To bet.... to, parier.,.,contre. 
240 Duty, droit. 

243 Time, air; particular, ditail. 

244 Top, haul ; for cash, comptant; age, siecle, 
248 Good Friday, Vendredi- Saint. 
250 Spring, ressort ; word, ^k ^A«^ 
258 To dress, s'habiller, ^*r^^ •^ 
261 To fall due, ichoir. 

N. B. It is presumed that the learner is now far enough 
advanced to be able to select the proper word out of those given 
by the dictionary. The vocabulary that precedes contains, be- 
sides, nearly all those which might have presented any difficulty. 



